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XAMOTHA    T.    XAOT 

'Avwrepw  Trxpx6eT0ij.sv  tyiv  ew.d^sc  rou 
e;dvou  ty;;  'A^xsptx.?,!;  zv^po;,  roi5  z^tepw- 
szvto;  o^dxA-fipov  tov  f4iov  zutou  ei;  epyx 
<pi>o:»0pa)Zt/(.z,  tou  7CXTp'.<xpv_ou  t£>v  ev  tu> 
vsw  xosu.w  (ptAeW-r.vaiv,  ^z^ouy/a  1  pio^eO 
Xzou.  Liv«i  tu  ovti  7-ixv  buayzorii  -'n  ex 
toO  rcpoyeipou    eupeai;     xpu.ooitov     "Ae^eotv 

7C3C.;     S^'JULV/JTIV      TOJ      TCEptXAUTGU       TGUTOU 
ffTpKT'.UTO'J    TO*i    e\£OUC  Xxl    ty;;     EXsuOspi- 

x;,  tou  Ev  vszowtzty,  yVai/.'.z      zzteXOov- 
to;  ei;  tr,v    Qkk    t'vx    ivurntHf,   jastz 

Ttov    — ZTspwv    Y,U.b)V  ~pi;      Z7T0TivX^tV      TOU 
<TX>.Y]pOTepOU    "Zl    CppiXTOTSpOU  TWV       £uya)V, 

ei;  ou;  Ttors  77zp£<TTY)    (/.xpru;  Yj  zvOituxd- 
tyi;.     — sViSes  OAOxV/ipoi  #e-     9z    y)9saov 
s;zpy.si7ip  ivx  irspiyp-xijfvj  ti;  t«?  UTSp  t-7,; 
'E'XTmz^o;   rpoiTzOsix;  t  oo  ^zaourA  Xx- 
ou  xxt  tou;  tco'austeI;  zutou  zywvx;    icpo; 
x7ts'Xe,jOipio7iv,  y.pxTzitjJitv    v.x:    zvu^wiiv 
TOO  'E'XV/ivmjifj'j  xzi    irpo;    TtpzyaxToiTiv 
r?j;  u.eyje'Xvn  Y)u.iov  eOhxx;  i^Ez;,  tou  Six- 
xxou;  xxi   suj-evou;  touto«  udOou    t;xvto; 
"E/.V/jvo;  xxl  tczvto;  (piAcVAYivc;      'H  eX- 
Xyjvixt)  E7txvx<rra3t;  et^ev  xvxipXi^si  ^coy,- 
pov  tov  sv9ou'jiz?u.ov  ei;  tx  ot/,9yi  tou  ve- 
apou  tote  i-tctotgu,    gtti;    ty)v     "EXXxSx 
xxtx  ttjv  ewo^Yiv  exeivy.v  eyva>p''(e     [idvov 
•ix  tu)v  s-a>v  tou  'Op./jpou  xxi  to>v  Xdywv 
tou  ^viaoiBsvo'j;.      'II  'EX\yjvi.xyi  eivxvx- 
ctzt'.;  x^'/lpTZ7ev  o'j:u;  etweiv  zordv    ex 


;  Tfiiv  xgXttcj/  ty;;  oixoyeveix;  too  xaelprrfl- 
yxyev  ec-irov  exet  orcou  xjtyj  ei/e  yfvvvjBr, 
'0  Ixu.ouyfA  Xxou  tyewy,f)/i  ev  ewovtj 
xx9'  Y|v  /)  'EXXz;  ETrevxi^Ev  umo  ty)v  Jo-j- 
Xeizv,  ei/e  ^e  ff^vj[X,XTiflrsi  rv)/  rc«)roiO/i»iv 
sx  vexpZ;  rjAixtsc;  6» -j  £<&pz  z'Jr/,  y,rov 
zax  zpei<Tc&v>;  t'j/ti;  zzt  ev  T7J  nenotOj 
<rei  tovi  Tan/,  xyi^pojgv  -iirsa  «'Jr>5;    it%- 

HXV  TY)V  ^Vf'pySlXV  ZZt  TY)V  ZZZTZT/ETOV 
Opx<TTYipi<iT7JT*  T*j;  COi.yw-y,;  ved-flrd; 
tou,  zt/.x  w;  zvsretAev  r,  faiaz  -y^  i6v- 
z,/;;  y,ijio)v  TCzXiyysvjciz;. 

'O  ^XJAOU-flA  I'.  Xzo'j  Tycvvr,0/;  sv  lio- 
(ttwvv)  rf,  SizxT-ri  NoepiSjia-j  T&a  IfSOl, 
viv  5s  o  Tpiro;  u£i;  to-j  luxi'/if  N.     Xzou. 

j  '0    -KTT.p  ZUTO'J  YjTO  e^iTIM^r^;     xx',      ip. 

,yo(7T«(j'.acpy_-/i;  ff/_oiviwv  xzl  zaawv  zih&v 
tiov  -Xotojv,  U7u-?ip;£  U  d  p.eyi^To;  tuv 
TcpojA'/iOeuroiv  tt;;  'Au.ear/.xvix.fo  jcuSepv^g 
(o;  zztz  tgv  tco'asuiov  tou  1812.  Ilpi;  T£_ 
AEIKV  ez7tz^eu7iv  tou  2zu.ouy,A  X%OU  d 
TStTVip     KUTOJ      ZZTeSzAE       TTZTZV     OUVZTY.V 

Trpo^rzOeixv,  zyou  ^e  d  uvo;  ETrepixoxre 
tiz;  ev  tw  yuavz7iw  T^;  liodTwv/);  cy^j. 
xaiouc  ffrtou^oc;  tou,  ev  eel;  $iexpi9n  i;  d 
icopuipxto;  tv;?  tz;sw;  Teu,  eiT/i/9yi  j'v  tu 
ev  Pi'ovidence  nxviTz^T^j.'.^  Brown 
ev  vX.kix  17  eroiv  e;  ou  z7repotTviT£  tu 
1821,  zzpiSoi;  ev  t&  etsl  xz9'  o  yIa;zTo 
r,  eA/,r,vizr,  s-zvziTX'ri;.  Ivktz  tz;  e'v  t«^ 
-zv£rtTT-/)u.(o>  T7rou5z;  rou    evsxuisv     ei' 

J   Tr,V  jAEAST-flK    TUV   'EXV/jVWV     5uyypa<peioV( 

eQetopeiro  ^e  d  xpxrwro;  xoiv     eXXvivotj.x- 

OJJV  CTCOuSxTTUV    £V      StOtG.  'E7Tl1Tp£iz; 

ei;  Bttfftoiv'flv  z[7.x  ty5  ex  tou     HxvciriaTY]- 
[aiou    «7iOiioiT-fl5.ei    tou   stcsSoOvj    ei';     T->iV 

O-TCOuS'/iV  Tf,;   ixTptX-?!;,    £V  f,    £(T^£V    «;      X8e_ 

9/iyYiT«;  tou;  5iX5/);AOT£pou;  ixTpou;  T-^ 
izOX/Ji;  f/teiv/;;,  xipou  Se  X7T£xr/)T«  to  ix- 
Tp-.xov  StTCAG);j.x  £t^g  uxorrov  vz  ^xpxaei- 
v/j  £v  T?,  tco'Xel  tzut-z]  ^STep^dfievo;  to  e- 
TCxyyeAjxz  tou,  ote  d  pw.jtxvTixi;  xutou 
^xpzxTvip  edTpx^/i  Trpi;  xIatjv  5ieu9uvan. 
'II  xyyeAiz  tt;;  e'v  'EXax&i  e9v.xvl;  e- 
;eylpo-ew;,  K5Tpx7rv>^6<  ^ie),9ou(jz  ivxaav 
T-flv  5uTix-flv  Eupe>-Y,v,  eV/jXOVTluQy,  ^j,av 
tou  'AtTvXvtixou,  •fl'vx'le  Je  xupioAezTixw; 
si-eiv  ev  tt|  xxp^ix  tou  vexpou  Xxou  zyi- 
ov,  Upov  xxl  p.eyxv  e'v9oua-tx<riadv.  "£;o- 
jrov,  yewxtov  xai  J7repzv9pa>xov  xM-ru.x 
w9ei  tov  vexpov  "AcxXviTtx^nv  nabs  Tr,v 
'EX>vocSx,  T9  afffSyjiAx  5e    touto     eiiaT£v 

XUTOV  VX    «TCXpV7)9f,    EUTU^izv,  [AEaXov     XXI 

tx;  ev  Tr(  TTZTpi^t   rou  xvz7r«ucei;.     'H  lf 
'Itxaix;  ei;  Tr,v    'Eaaxo^x    [i£T-<6x(7i;   toO 

TptHjASyi(TTOU  XXl   -eplSAETT'OU       Tf;;       'Ay. 

yXvx;  f iT^aatjvo;  Ao'p^ou  Dupuvo;  eivt  Si- 


ff«eiSeiv|i«  SeTOu.-euyevoO;-  *»««»-*»- 
Ipb;    «TO.fl   |k. •  T  «JX o »    **}     *«VB> 

ipptfi]  xocl   6  IvSepuo;    x&tou     Gia^T-fl; 
Saputo  Xxou,  5<m;   **o  .  rt«   <myp,; 

wtaK  eBsipr-"  "c°*uw  K*T°3-^    *9tS~ 
e&tl  o'/.a;  t&;  Suvx^ei;  tou  *po;  iwittu- 

Bfa^lV     TV*  Ss^OU    p^pi;      TOV       OCOXCOV 

TT,v  uvs  ptifrt,  4««WW*  ex    Bowavw 

S^f^evo^pb^vMso^ov.     *8x- 

53CC  ei;  M.Mtv  i«Pi«<^  P™  P?«" 
7,ldv,ov  «vt<S9i  ^«Tpi6-flv  iicl  au5TP..a- 
ioObTU^pou^oUux^F^^P^— 
dWv  ^  I?e— -  *  Movs^a^v. 
•Aiw  Tfl  kStMi  *tfo£xset  tou    JUT.&Q 

*,  ?SP«v  prt'  exuxoO    ^xax^v    .«> 

■&„,,  Mtt»  auT*  M    **     ESouxp- 

L      "ESspSTT,       TOO       WV.fc+.VTOS      ^.WIS 

TCpoS  Tbv    fcprrfp    toO     TpijHUcT^     ev 

OS™,  Kb  -5-   fc**e*™«™P°»  *»    xpx- 
TisWv^sP!i.xX<ovxxl<:uvflTopWv^s>.- 

0J)  e.i?4er1«vT«iTO/.pov«-;  im  ™  ^; 
T-v  ;.,iT£?3Cv  *XT?i8x?v*    »*^ 

P,W    Aev  fefrim  vx  0*  «v   EAx- 

5x'xvx5TX,xv£x,oO^?oOr«Wsr 

K;Ti?6uxxi  tou;  6*ep  xOty;  np»t»o«? 
4vSv*;mu  <7T£?^tx;  *i'  ^elou;  •««•- 
m(«.  'OXxou-^y^viY^*^0' 
TOK  p^xpTu;  too  ,.xa,pou  toutou  0«^ 
Toixxlwvxaxvx^vj^vi  «;  ««?™ 
•EX\y,v.^-oO  Eueayso-tx;  tou,  ,«t«6jk  jw- 
tx  rpixxovtasTlxv  s*txouPo«  el:  tw  »Y«- 
pacxv  ex.  vfoi  tA  SiA«  *xtA  rfc  Tupxvvt- 
x;  ^o'Xu^x^  Kp'/ir/iv. 

"0    XxOU   (WVflVT7.«  TX   pV/l  TV*       EV 

/r.v.-/.?,;  w.S«'v*«c»<  ^i  *«i  T*"  '" 
«oXiv-rt«|UT'  xOtSv  cwevT*^eo«  tou 
st^XOov  at  £o<peoxl  ty,;  'Etox&o;  4jup«. 
fispi  tv!«  wepidSou  txutyi;  xuto;  o  Xxou 
ypx?et  tx  x/.aouex:  «KaTX  tov  ysia&vx 

iyeVETO    ^       BtpiU*flTC«     i/.CTpXTEtx      TOO 

'lppxr^  wow«,  6«th  xxs6i6xce-fl  si;  Ms- 

0TPXTeu|AiTWV.  11  sUvivix-r)  xu6«pw,«« 
LsipaBvi  vx  i9p&t(iYi  mPxt;.v  Sxw?  ivn- 
5^  xxtx  t£>v  oclYuWTtaxSv  Suvxpuv,  6 
Si  MaugoMftcto;  ^^«to  W  Ttooc^opiv 


jiou  oTta);  &mip*TV«u  w;  X£lPouPT°'  £^  T" 
•EUriVixt)  sTpxTw.  '9  lyfety*  *xl  o 
Mxupoxop^xTc;  «?UovTO  Tvpu;    vdTov     ty,; 

•^uv^Oviaxv  vx  mUilamt.  KaTa6Vfleei- 
<j-/];  S'  sxeT  ttsStov  npocTrxOf-vx;  si;  wpY««- 
vuctv  tou  ^TpxToO  toOtou,  syw  KTreTtetpx- 
6y.v  vx  i^pusw  voo-o/.o^stx  xxl  vx  Stopyx 
vu<7U  ^opsix  g\«  tou;  Tpxuu-xTtx;-  x>,^a 
[Istx  T7]v  xaTaVr^tv  tk.0  Nxuxpivou  UTtO 
t£>v  Toupxo>v  woJo-x  ws'pi  t5v  sv  T^dyw  ey- 

X£tp-/)[AXTU%   K^OTCStpX^aXTXlCoO-/).     '0    MxU 

poxopSxTo;  £txsv  uwoXwp-fl;si  Tvpo;^  to 
Nseuiriiiov.  ^o^spxi  Ss  T'fl  "EttA -%eP*t 
iffiixovTO.  "A7:ao-xt  at  txxtixxI  aOTY,;  5u- 
va;j.Et;  e'x.07  xaTa6Vr,6^  ot  Ss  ToOpxoi 
mpo-^xuvov  u-etk  TxpTViTo;  wpo;  fioppxv 
7tovoOvTe;  [AsyaV/iv  ©Oopxv  ei;  tx  jzspvi, 
.    e$  uv  Si-flppvTO.  Tots  o-uvstx^Oyj"     TCpd 

Tl  TWV  (AVXpClV  (70)[AXTa)V,     TX    OTCOIX       TtSpl- 

Yjp-^ovTO  ETTLtiOsp-eva  xxta  toO  syOpoO  xxt 
wpoEevoOvTa  x-jtu  o.syxV/]v  ^Yja'.av.  Myj 
jvajj.svo;  7t'Aeov  vx  ypvio-i|a.eu<JO  w;  Jffi- 
v.oupyo;  wtpet^ov  va  aTpe^w  ty.v  rpoic- 
yyjv  w.ou  ei;  to  vx  (povs'ju)  r.up'.'Ac.  vx 
^0Yi6a)  tovj;  "EXV/jvx;  xxt   vx  ©povTi'Cu  x.».' 

7t£pl  TYJ;  C'jVT/ipYj'jetO;    U.O'J.    <I>U7'.XS)C,  si/_ov 

isy^upoO;  ^payiova;,  Yj[;.v,v  ok  -£-po6x.ii|je - 
vo;  8:'  avToy/j;  xxl  Spx<jT*/iptdTY|To;  xai 
T.ol>>  txyew;  xaTe^TY.v  i'-jo;  Trpo;  tou;  Opei 
>0'j;  TroXsai^Ta;  ev  ty,  ettijxov/)  ei;  tx; 
xax.ouy[ar,  si;  tx  t^;  icetvV);  Sjtvx  y.al  ei; 
tx;  otifflv/joix;  xxtx  tSv  syOpwv  S7ii(>po- 
u.x;.  'H§<jvxav)v  vz  cpspoj  s-'.Tu^a;  ^6 
tu^sx.ov  ij.o'j  xxl  pxpuv  ^oj'jTYpx  p-STa  ytx 
Tayxviou  xxi   ~io"to!Xip)v  xxl     xvxp^iy  wm.s- 

VOC   J/.STX-V      TU)V    C7TSv£)V  T{ov      OiStOV       VX 

au7v>.sy(i)  xxi  va  Tou>ya>  oia'Xtoa';  xxi  xo- 
yXiacc,  ecuvsiOiia  Ss  zo>./Vaxtc  vx  u.sva> 
/.al  aveu  Tpo<pY;,  0'iaxi;  Ssv  '/]^uv/.u.y,v  vx 
eO'po>  TOiauT--/jv.  TV  c  vuxTa;  -soisTu'XtaTd- 
[/.'/;v  svto;  tyc  xa-OTa;  u.ou  xxl  exotu.w- 
u.yjv  STil  toO  SfWcp'^i;  xx'.vyjt'.;  w;  xooao; 
^svdpou  svsxa  tv.;  •/.o-W'reo ;».  Ti;  twv 
xvayvwTTojv  y,v.&v  dsv  Ox  ouyy.ivY,Svi  y.sypi 
dxxpucov  tvxyivwsxujv  ty,v  zspiypasviv 
rauTViv;  llotc;  "EXXy.v  Sev  6a  SixTYipYj^-/) 
ev  t^  [AV^yi  tou  avj^a^siTTTOv  to  6'vou.a 
toO  av^pc,;.  toO  ottoiou  yi  eupsta  xapSia  Sl- 
/.xio};  eysipei  tov  Oxuy.aou'.ov  tou  xeTCo^i- 
Tiq/ivou  xd(7(A0u;  Aiuvix  v;  u.vv)u.r,  oou  x- 
s'.u.vy^ts  Sx[£OUV)>.  Xxou!  Ot  xywvec  xx|, 
ai,  xaxO7:x0stxt  500  Te  xal  twv  a/Xcov  <ti- 
')-. a7-y,vwv  Sev  z-sSYj-rav  ei;  [axty.v,  ^ioti  -^ 
•/ipwt^  e-xvx5Tar?i;  xxtsV/i^sv  st:1  tsX.u; 
etc  ty,v  vx-vy-a^iav  toO  Nauapwiu,  •flTt;  e- 
rtefl«ppxyv;<ie  ty.v   avs'ajTY^iav     rr,c    'E>,» 

AXOCC 


ffiB 


SfibSi 


asssss 


'O  Zxjaojy.A  Xzou,  v,v  d);  Ei'pYjTX,  y-XTft- 
v_o?  V7,c,  xp^xix;  'EAAy,viy.Y;;  xaV  xutyj 
ouSeiy.tav  T«p  reapEo-ys  jioYiOsixv  y.xr"  dfp  - 
j£«;,  otvco?  suvsvvoyjtiX'.,  jaetx  t<1v  rezTspoiv 
•/1[aCjV,  cuvs^-hits  Se  u,st.'  xutujv  srei  (j.yvx; 
^<i>pU  vi.  evvoyJ  u,i«v  y,2v  >-s?iv  t&v  Ao'ywv 
xuxtSV  xa7\x  xxtx  to  SsuTspov  eto;  ty; 
ev  'EUxSi  Sta^ovii?:  tou  yi&uvocto  apicTX 
vis  auvsvvofJTa.'.  [ieO' OlOuHtors  "Enr.vo;. 
•0  Sdxxwp  X*ou  Sev  5to  xxtx  r/,v  fye- 
pixavix.Y,v  pvjffiv    «<jrpo:riwTY,<;»   tc7>v    s^p- 

%t   g_Tl   xreoSudy.Evo;     TCpi?  TOV     "EM.TiVl- 

xiv  ayc&va  Ox  u<p'io-TXto  T<*  m*v5elvK-  <Y" 
reccno  «&t«  ayoyyucTas  i;  ™  6^ecxov 
ol  re/vSi5T0i  tOv  (piVaV/.vwv.  Bx'.vwv  ^[A« 
tccg;  p^jta  si;  tr,v  Y.pcoixY.v  im&w  rji«  'E"X- 
AaSc?  ineSvi  Mr,?  fyu?  «M«  xal^  Sis- 
XT.pu^sv'et?  ztcxvtx  tov  xdo-uov  T*  ^™'x 
tk  dreota  £7.s  wepl  ty;;  6^p^«S  tou  to 
'ETJXxv.xov  s8v'»s 

'0  euyevv:?  *v>,p  ureecr/i  £7,a<;  t»s   to-j 

to  respa;  r7.C  dreola;  fa&ivOij  Sri  rj  lpr,[/.co- 
aic,  *v  sfysv  sresveyxEi  iv  nt^o«o«W^ 
»l[i.Sp«V!(*  k*i  'fl  s*  ™°  w^'ou  YEVl*"'1  '" 
5«vt*wti«  6*  7t6fi-flYs  "™u«  "E/Ay.vx?  ^  ei« 

Aiu.oxtov'ixv.    To  <p*x|t*  toO    7au.ou    srei-  | 
<pxivsT0  xai  xxt'  KxtAouOiav  urevipxev    4- 
r-.apaiv/]To;  4v4Y*vi  ^Oe^;.     '0  yswxi- 
o?  av-fcp- waj^TWre  to  ot:V,v  sret  tivx;    r,- 
u.tipx;  xai  s"Xx6s  tov  xx^au-ov  4va  yeTpa;, 
aYous|  'EVmxSo;    sicV/ipou    tx;    5TV|>a? 
toO  'Auxpixavixou  Tureou  Six  suyxivYiTixuv 
sreixvWu*  e;aiTouu.evo?    ^Osix?    Oresp 
Tg,v  TixTepwv   jpv  jwcl   twv    oUoysveiSv 
autwv.  'A<po~j  reaps <rxeu*(jsv,  o'jtw;  ei7tsi« 
to  eSkoo;,  Six  t&v  ?7,oyspg»v  apOpcov^  tou 
ireav^flev  ei;  'Appty-v.v,    £v    ^    -/ip;xTO, 
w«  iXeye,  yEvu.vi;  craupoipipi*?  orsp  -r&v 
'EU-flvwv,  o'J  U.OVQV  Se  wjii^et  »')«?    4tco 
twv  pvWruv  tu/  otu^a^mf'nuv,    xnvoc 
£!/S  xap*5neux(j£i,  kVa'  e^e    uu-p.svrpw- 
cei  TCSpi^  aeJTOu  tou;  euyVcdTTOTspou?,  Sj 
vorspou;  xxl  (i.axvOporeixcotiTOu;  ?Y,TOpa; 
t««  iwo^te  fxsivrs.    Ely.e  -pxyfj.XTi    rlUy- 
wvvicei  6a6Aa-/i?ov  ty,v  Nexv  'AyyVixv  xxi 
r/,v  Nexv  To>y,v  Six  t&v    evspyeiBy  tou 
kxtxt7,v  inoyjh'  lus'tvinv.     At  irei^flcsvi; 
xou  Eupov  «v«"Xoyov  ^xw  sv   TK^  xapSixi? 
tGv  uu{tTC0'XiT5v  tou,  E';r,ysi?xv  Ss  to   xi' 
<;0-/iax  67,oxVr,pou  Tf,«  "AaEfi/.-«  ursp     t?.c 
'EUaSo;.  01  exiwopoi  et:eu.-ov  xutu  -/.-y, 
[/.xtx,  ot  airopoi    77po(jr,vEyx.ov     yipoc   tvj 
l?,;J.£po;j.iaOiou  Ttov,  xl  yuvxV/.s;  eXiJov     e\- 
^!j;j.xtx,  tc'Xei^txi  Se  xutwv  <ix-/;f.xTicrzcy.'. 

(,0[JiaTSt«   Ep?X-TOV  T01I3TR-,  Si'    COV    Ku-EV- 


7.0V  vx    Y.'S.'t.'j'/iCi';'.    TZ   Y0[«.V/1T8U0VT«    y:E'Y, 

Tojv  vevvaicov  AyuviarSv  »al  tojv  yuvaixo 
TixtSwv    tyJ;  'Ea).xSo;       Y;'/.d/.7.Y,po;  r,  <pi- 
>.xv8pa>7iix  eJ/_e  teOy,  si;  KlV7)?tV.    Tz  ^// 

AEyEVTX    -/ph'J.V.TX    Z'-'/yi  XVJ/.Ojl.    BIJ        E    VJ- 

x.ovtx  yiAixSz;  Soa7.xoicov,  noeroy  oux  =.  '.- 
xxrxippdvYiTOv,  xxri  ty.v  £tcov_y,v   exsi<y,v, 

l'(70V    Se    TCOCOV    /.XTX       TCX7XV        -(.OxVOTY,  TZ 

£?ys  So6-?i  ei;  et'oyj.  O'jto)  Se  o  Xoceu  =o'>- 
SixgOei?  Six  T'iv  ev  Aciyw  J}oyjGy,;axt<uv  £• 
TtecjTpE'i/sv  si;  ty,v  "E>.>.x6x  y.x:  yfpi;sero 
dixvEU.wv  auTx   u.stxVj    t£)v     xyci)vi,<.i ;.e 

VUV  XXI  TO)V  0l/t0y£V£lOJV  KUTWV.  T07ZJ- 
T'/)V  Se  y.XTE§aAEV  ETCiy.EAsiXV  -Epi  TV.V  01- 
aVOJAYjV,  W7TE  OUT£  EV  SoXXxplOV  Y|  EV^'J'AK 
Sl£T£0Y)   X5/t07t(0;  'II^.EpXV  TIVX  E?SsV    iVZ 

TWV  TCCX^TdptOV  TOU  fipOVTX  EvVjU.ZTZ, 
XT'.VX  TU   EtyTE  SoiCEt  OTt'j;    OlKVillAV),      TO-- 

5outov  Se  cLpyiuOr],  w:te     kxAegxi;   k'">tov 

Ei;    TOV  Oixdv  TOU,  T<d  X(pr,pS!7S    Ta    evVjux- 

tx  y.xi  tov    E^E^aAs  toO  oi'/.ou  tou.      Mj- 

TX  TY,V    SlXVO^.Y.V    TWV    pO-/lOY,(/.XTCOV    TO'JTWV 

Eij^s  uuo'T'/io'Ei  rcapotxtccv    ev    KopivOw,    EV 

V)T    (JUVEX.EVTpdoOYl'JXV    7T0AAXI  a.7T0p^XV  7'<cT- 

oxi  oixoysviixi  xyojvi'jTttiv.     Ei;  xutz;  t:x 

PE5YE    TMCVTOC    TX    j^.EO-X    TCp'.?      /ZX'XlEpyE    ZV 

toiV  yxia-v,  xitive;  iyoyfi  (rfirtfzv  uzo  ty; 
y.up£pv/,o"Eoi?  xxi  uv  •/;    eVtxsi?    iyr.iyj.ia 

SI?    Ssy-^-XlTYi/tlX  TTpEJijy.XTX. 

Mstx  Tiv  V?,:tv   tou  zydv.c    y.xt    x^e- 
AS'jOicwjiv  p.ix.poj  TaY.y.xTt;  tou  'E"X}y.v.- 

fflAOU,    0~£p   TOTE   ZT.YjpTl^STO  aOV.V  EX.      ".  Y,; 

IIe'X'jtovv/)tou,  ty?  wTfpjz;  'E>.AaScc, 
y.xi  tiLv  KuxAz^ojv,  o  \/.ou  e-xv/^aOev 
ei;  ty.v  Ay.spiy.Y.v,  ev  vj  tu  Y,.oiy£-o  veov 
xal  Eupu  crzoiov.    "Ai/.z  ty;  IniTpoor,  TOU 

iTTSipxQ-/)  VZ  E^tBEtJpY.TTf,    TO      Soy.lU.iOV      TY,; 

iijToptzi:  ty:  'E/-").y.vix^;  E-x-'XTrxTEti ;, 
OTtsp  ei/ov  s'y.Saicsi  eg-euctu-evoj;  to  1828, 

xAl'  O'JOE— OTS  Y,U''xipY,G£  VX  EXTEAeTYl  TOV 
C/.0—dv  TOU  '11     llo'XcOVIXY)       E7TXV-ZT7X5L: 

Yj'p.'jXTO    JJ.ET     OU   TkOA'J,    6    0£    XxOU    TTpOffE^lZ 

6y,i7E  yxra  to  y.Erpov  tCv  Suvzi/.ecov  tou  vx 
u-ocTYipi;/,  y.x!  txuty,v.  lice;  ty.v  e'v  llx- 
piijio'C  s~iTpo-Y,v  tCv  IIoAcjvCv  ElYE  ctz 
).-J  :;  'Aaspiy.YC  ty.xvdv  ypr,;j.X7ix.ov  -otov, 
x77/  (Zutyi  Sev  syvwpi^-  StX  TIVC?  UU30U  vx 
-sayrj  xut6  x<7(pxA-I'?  ei;  tou:  xycovi^ou.s- 
vou?  UTrsp  ty;  yvE^aprYiTix:  t^:  -zrpiSo; 
tojv.     'Ev  tw  w.etzSu  d    Xzou,     zvxlxSiov 

VX  tSpUfJ'/J  TO  EV  Bo?TWV/)  -S5,YjU.t.'7u.£vOV 
E/.TCXlSsuTY.p'.OV  TUV     TUIJ/Xiv,      K^IXSTO    Ei; 

ty,v  recto rsuoucxv  ty;  1  z).)az:  reoi;  £wi 
ff'ics^iv  tou  sv  xutyJ    ou.wvuu.ou    cyoXsiou. 

ZtVXVVYiTX;  E'/.El  tov   AxcpxyETY.v    y.zi     U.X- 

Gwv  rexp'    xutou  cti  Sev  susicksto  reiTTi; 

'xai  neneepaftsuos    d^&iuo-o:     id    fizrao^ 

sr'c  rjji»  'IJokan-cav  xai  iy/stf/ctj^    si^     zob: 

dtryjjubz   r/^c  i-cvaazdauu:  ~d     lq  Wut- 


a^aawiMfc^ 


ptx7,;  yprjpaza,  6  Xdou  zpodupio;  dviXu6z 
zhv  xtvounbdrj  ivroXiqv  xui  ztjv  izzziXzoz 
asxu  rfi^WpuKTrjfi'ouerj^abzbii  dxpefr'eioc 

XUI    Za]fUZ7jZ0;        'Ey   ZY?  izttJZ pOtfYj     ZOU  Ol) 

veXrjif&q  if  BspoXivu.  8tazay~  zq;  zpioaat- 
x7.;  xu6spvYjozu>;  b>;  zapaqia;  xui  ru%o8i- 
ibxz/,;  xat  ixparrj&ij  iv  ipuXuxyj  izi  s?  ze- 
plxou  so3opd8a; . 

Elvat  dduvuzov  i/piv  v  dzuptO  p/jampzv 
ivzuu&a  zd  pzzd  rubra  ixXapzpa  iftXav- 
t?  iinruxd  spyu  rob  Xdou,  8cbn  iV  dzyzo'iv- 
to  b/.bxXripot  zpb;  zubzo  asX.ids;.  <«..'  d,  ■ 
ix  rouzou  dd  r.zptoptirdibpzv  vd  stnwpzv  o- 
rt  dipob  ivupqzud-rj  ztjv  'Iou/.iav  Oijdpd,  tj- 
zt;  dzioYj  dvzxzipYj-o;  ftoYpJbcrou  iv  rol; 
pzzizztzu  ipyot;zou  xat  rj  bzoia  izi  k^rt- 
xovzasziav  zspizou  zuyydvzt  zb  aspuopu 
zy{;  Niu;  \\yyXJ.a;,  d<fiootib6rj  si;  ztji  izu- 
ZYjpizr^tv  zavzb;  ifiXa'y&ptoztxob  xat  xoato- 
uxib  iyystpYJpazo; .      Tfj    bzoozYjpiqzt    rwi 

(ftXlUV  zou,    78puoz   ZTjV     piyuXoZplZo      <J%0- 

),r^  rwv  zuifXdiv,  Tjzt;  iaast  fid  izuyysXXst 
zd  zuys<,7,  uiadqpuza  zob  d<,3po;  xat  si;  at- 
mva  zbv  (izavza  o;  h  uu:7t  hr.atdiubpii.ot 
ddppazo:  dd  paxapt^ioat  zrjH  p>r)pr,v  zou  . 
'fl  xuSspvr^t;  zibv' Hvmpsviov  lloXtzstmv 
zip  dvsdqxz  zo'udxt;  fiipuzdza;  ivzuXd;, 
zd;  bzoia;  Yjyays  zdvzozz  si;  atutov  -spa; 
xat  xu:  a  zbv  ipfuXtov  zbXzpov  -potrjvsfxe 
zavzoia;  zrj  zazpidt  zou  bzrtpzTto;. 

MbXt;  slys  Xrjsst  b  ipfbXto;  iv  Wpspt- 
xr]  zbXzpo;,  dcdzopr;  xoauyTj  otzzipaas 
cbv  'Uxsai-bv  zpozpyopivr/  ix  zoXuzaSob; 
ir.ffoo  mi;  stysv  iyzipst  zd  ozXa  xaza  ZYt; 
rupai-ua;.  ix  z7t;  YJpwt.xtozdrrj;  h'pyzy;.  01 
Kp7tzz;  ziyov  piipurbv  rrs,<  t  zmv  oXiov  xu- 
ouv,  b  ok  Xdou  iv&upoupzvo;  ttji  dotxiav, 
rjzt;  iyivzzo  uuzoi;  uzb  rwv  Auvdpstov,  a\ 
or.utat  zlyov  d>f7iazt  zry  i7j(Jou  ixrb;  ztov  b 
oiwv  z7t;  'XUdb'>;,  dzzifdatos  id  iuuyxa- 
kta&ij  zbi>  Kprjztxbv  dydiv  /  3t'  olmn  aurub 
zibi  8'jidp-iov,  loprdiiooi  ilk  r.dpauza  z.Kt- 
'poTisiai  ~p'o;  au/J.oyr^  ipdi/tov  unkp  r^c 
kprjz/,;.  ' Eizb;  ppaynj-.d: ou  jpoiuub  dt- 
aazrjpazo;  o-Miliyr^av  39,000  doXlap'uoo 
nj  hepysia  r7t;  l-tzpOTzdn;  zabzrtc,  b  ds 
Xdwj  dizyibp-^oiv  ix  Hoozib^;  up  18G7 
ipimuu  zb  rtvabi.  zobzo  xat  d/J.u  fio'/^lrjpuzo 
>7Tio;  div'siipjj  ubzd  idia  'llt'jl  ro''  -lytoit- 
"ophot;.  To  W.rjuxbi  xupizizou  zrt;  Ac- 
SupKou/.YjZ  ii'Spziei  auzbi.  diunopbiai;,  8. 
pa  ds  ztJ  iv  zft  r.bht  zabr^  dr.uodan  zou 
•jxsbi;a:u  abzo\>  n,&uuouu3d>;.  To  uuzn 
hzoiqoM,  xat  ol  "Elh^s;  zobAoidiiou  ixd/j- 
'.ib(jau:z;  did  ^qziuxpaoyd)'  iv  zip  atdqpu 
dpopaw  .iza&ptp'  zb>  npb;  abzbu  osoa- 
apby  zwu.  '.h,a^iopr^aa;  ix  Aoudiuou  pz- 
zeoij  si;  I'i'sZU/jV  xui  auin.o^d/j  ~zpi  zrt: 
Inaiaazdnsiu;  pzzd  zd>u  pzXibu  z^;  uurbtii 
Htyuxr,;  ir.tzpuTtzioz,  ixzldzv  ok  di.s%ibptr 
azi  si;  ' A&r^u;  bziou  dvixzzo  zbi  'Ioutim* 
<ai  pzz'  d/.iyui dtp^fiaa;  nihza  xaduiou 
uzziofj  si;  KprjZY^  xui  uiiistpz  noX/.u;   fio- 


rfisia;  zoi;  dytouazuT;  pz&'  b     Jzkazpsifs), 
it;     la^i-i;       ' Ei>  zip'  pszuZb  i-jistbpiae  xat 
zou  zbzz  isupbi.  x.    MiyuT/X  'Auuyuiazbzou- 
<o<,,  ci>  r.puoi/.aftiv    do;  ypuppuziu    ii    -/ 
'hauoprj  zibu  ^or/J^pdzioi.     Ouzo;  ds  dxo- 
luudjou;  ro:/  Xdou  si;    \-  pzptxrp    iyiisn 
rua'fybi  auzub  ir.i  Suyuzpi  xui  fio^db;  uu 
zou  iv  ztJ   o^u'/yj   zjv  zuifXiL',,     -q;    dti-jpi 
■yOyj  btzu&uvzYjz  dzb  zou  duidzou    zob   dzt 
uujazou  bdijub  xui  Tzzifispob  zou.    '  0  Xd 
■>u  dtsustpz  zd    zsi.suzui'i    iiof^Yjpuza    sic 
zou;  it,  Wdr^at;,  " Apyst  xui  Aiyiwj     Kprj 
ru;  Tzpbatpuyaz,      " Ozuu  loXszzs  zd;    .zuoa- 
ipXophu;  vd  Xdoioat    lior^paza     Kp^a 
aa;  napaxoXuuOuupsiu;  br.b  bxzio  :q  dixa  ri 
■van   iXtyzi.      «' 11  '  EXXy^ixyj  ipuXyj  oudino 
zsdd  ixXsiijl-Y,  dibn  shut  youfuordrrv.  \i 
~b  xupdta;  su%bus!iu  zy^    ixTzX.Yjpmaiv    zij: 
zpopp-fjtjsw;  zauzr,;   zob  i;o%ou  ifiXou     zob 
rhou;  f/pioi. 

0  suysi-Yj;  d^Yjj  izetrz/isi/'sv  zi;    'Apspt 
'rjv  pszd  uxzdpY.iou  iv  '  EXXddt  xui  zy?   8u 

*  it 

uxr  hjpwr.Y/  dtuzpWYjV,  dpioio;  8s  iqediu- 

<s  zbv  «A  p  ?t  zi,»  pt^iutuv  itfYtpspid,i.  axi. 

"b;  r^c  bzo'.a;  7/zo  j  uzoazYJpigi;zob    KpYr 

-ixob  dywio;,  izrjXoXobdet  8s  nipnrnv    fiurt 

>1y}fiar,.  zi;  KprjzYjV  psypt;  ou  j  Y)pwixrj  i- 

fzivrj  inuidazaat;  dzsa6£ad-/j  zvsxa  zy,;  d. 

'T.Xyjyia;  robv  ia-ppiov  rrj;  Eupibr.y;,  i8i- 

(o;  ds  zob  ddXiou  SoXoifbvou   z7t;    ihozyvuu 

'Yjaou,  zob  duuidub;  uiypaXibzou  zob       Is- 

ddv,  NutzoXsovzu;  zob  /".      Td;    rsXeuzai 

i;  /)}ikpu;  z7t;  ^io7t;  zou  b  Xdou  xazYjidXio- 

(tsv  iv  rat;  zzooonutiziai;  zou  npb;  npoadp- 

zY^iv  zJt;  vjijuu  zob     ' Ayiou    Jopivixou    si; 

zd;   Ilvwusvaz  lloXtzsin;,    o  3s     zpbsbpo; 

fpdvz  s7%s  Stopiast    aurbv    sv   zibv    psXibv 

zyjZ  xuzupziadziaYtz  iztzpozq;,  zpb;  zzpoo- 

dpr/jOtv  zibv  vYJowi  ixsiviuv. 

0  I'vpourjX  r.  Xdou,  b  2v8o;o;  ouzo;  a. 
■~rjp,  b  7iazptdpyrfl;  zi»v  iv   'Apsptxf,     ipiXsX- 
>r}vu);  dzzdiwaz  zyjv  9qv    'Ja-.ouupiou    zob 
1876.'//  itpopzia  zyj;  o^d'^;  nov  ruipXmv  ou 
vzX&ouaa  iHdoJXSv  dpiaw;    auXXuzY^ptuv 
</>y)iftapa  npb;  zyjv  oixuyivs'dv  zuuini  rf  d. 
■  uiXsiu  nzf/^Xtukvouxui  dvsxztpYjzou  rtpoazd. 
zou,  iiftspioauvzo;  yjptau  xat     zXiov    aiwvu 
T't;  C^TC  tou  br.kp  z7t;  iftXuv&pumia;.  J)  8s 
xuru  zb  izo;  ixdio  d^puaisu^z'toa  Xoyodu- 
ota  z7t;  py^ztaY^ay,^;  >Jzbzob3tu8bjYouzou 
nuvsxivY^s  piypi  duxputuv  zd^za;   zob;    d- 
wiyvibaavzu;  uuzy/V,  dtkt  npdypuzt  7jv    ui- 
divtov  pvqpziov  z7t;  pzydXq;    xupdta;     zob 
didpb; . 

'0  tidiazo;  auzub  zpoui~svYjOsv  dXyu-.TV 
luzYjV  iv  '  EXXddi  d>;  pupzupouat  zd  iv  dXXj, 
<TZYj).7j  Sqpoatsubpzvu  auXXuzr^pta.  Kai 
Ijzovd  pTj  zpozzvYjOYj&Xi^tv  ivzrj  xapdto 
zavzb;" EX),Ytvo;  j  dzibXztu  zoaobzov  pzyd- 
Xou  zpoozdzou  zob  '  EXX^tapob;  '0  Xdou 
uz^psz  ztazb;  tftXo;  xui  dc^vzx^;  suzpyizq; 
zi,;  lEXXddo;,  bzkp  z7t;  ozoia;   izoXs/^as 


wvrjdp^as  liu  zv/,  ifouv^z  xai  cob  xaldpou 
■oo  7zdi>Tove  xai  lOuoiaoz  xai  zb  Xl'7i!ld 
■oo.  To  bvopa  abzob  da  /tsarj  iyxt%apay- 
<isvov  si<;  atmua  tou  dizauza  iu  rtf  WCli 
rtaurbz.  "Ektyuoz  /ui  i)a  euXotfrai  dnb  yi- 
,e«c  yeuswu.  ' EKiTpdK^tu)  o'  eiz  /jpd; 
roue  TtjHOTouz  duaXaSbuzaz  zru  d/jwoisuoiu 
ajuzbpou  ptoypafiaz  iu  z%  kXhjwtf  yXm  - 
art,  ud  i<cifodawfUV  i*  ziuu  pudiou  zi,Z  xap 
Siaz  fftSv  Sdnopov  tbyftv.  f)  •%  8k  abzr, 
ehac  OTtaK  b  ' EUrjuo-fJLbz  ire'M  wj:u,J  » 
'  \Hv(Oi  fiW/fisiov  napd  ibu  dudpiduza  zub 
dudpbz,  bu  i/Azpsuae,  zob  ueydkou  t%z  Ay 
ytiaz  ulov  liupoouoz- 

KuzuuiJa  lir^c'aisuppeu  ™  &  '  Etidduz 
«TT«Aevra  xazd  zyu  ^«p  vm  daudzou  tou 
Xdou  aulhTZfjzrjpca 

YUOYPIEION     TQN    E3QTEPIKGN 

'ApiO.  uponox.  955  .  ; 

'Ev  'A6f,v«t;  ^  "7)19   *«6p««Pl0u    1fjb-  | 

•0  Oxvxtc;  TOO  i*TPoO  Export  Xxou, 
bo;  tQv  Ospp-oxxW  xxl  >Ut*p»*^*- 
t.  v  frttWtfww,  otrivn  suveSbo-xv  to  ovo- 
px  xjt&v  u.STi  Tfl«  *v«y«vv4«co«  tyj« 
•MUJos,  Trpo^evviaev  ou  [/.dvov  >l«  V* 
mi  xxl  si;  rfc  xogEpvv,™  ««te«v   M«- 

TXTT.V    OV^V    Xxl    OUVXCVTISW.    T6  XOTO   St 

to0to  Kfefa)|uc  otv«[«P1o«t.  x«  sW>o>- 
<jev  iitl  tt,  tftunpfqF  ™6tTP  "V**5  *    TU" 
I  *c<  T*i«  «p«T«uou«n;  K*l.*»«  **EUti- 
vwi  xoivuvix  sl<   »iT«vi«   y-«rV0V    T*? 
x«fiTO«  xxl  B4Y»«no«6im«,  *»v  ififtn    *- 
v«vtijP^t*>«  -o  iv«Y*wvy)to™  'EUi<  «l; 
tov  vtpnfe  uiv  mi  Bsppv  xxl    vsi^v- 
tx  *xvtots  ?i\gU7iva,  Sit;?,  ixjwto?  4- 
vfy  xxtbT^v  tif   'EUxSx  ir\  "0  u.eYx- 
Xoi  aTcovo?  toO  1821    ft*l  |Mt««xiw  Tfl« 
,'jnep  6\Su.8sP(«;  x/.V/i;  toO  Wvou«,8ev  &-  , 

e-ocvUe-ji  btcI  toO  --cf/iTWoO  iYS>,0«  T0° 
|866,  -iotn'Cuv  ^.vxxou<pi<riv  x.*l  icapY^i- 
piav  e;-;  ri  YuPv>T£i9VT9C  Yuvai,t<5B*l*a 
t7,Z  v.P',,''-'>I04  vvT|ijO'J. 

Aii  txOtk    ema'oxi}i«£ovTe;    tvie^w; 

tou  SuncpictiS;  ^asU-flvo;  I^S^u^kts 
w;  Bwi<ir.^«?  K^TiTCfdiwwo;  tyj?  'EUkSoc 
Tr,v  sOvix?,v  6Xi-]/iv  Iwl  tw  e5cv»Tc,>  to-j, 
wafaxsi^oC^v  6|t*«  8ku«  ex<pPx5-flT£  vC;v 
Cn»mp.dTCfOV  bU  tou;  oUsiou;  too  t-},v 
(}KesTxv  9^'if  v  t-?;  lUnvixfls  >w6sfvv(<rs«* 
ercl  t^  kww^b'i*  toioutoo  xvSpo;    kxi     v: 

Sr,lU(J-/lT6  XOTOt;    OltOlXV    YSWXT.M  UOYXlVfl 

gl,  Iu.xotu?y17£V  -fl  sU-zinxr,    jiowuvvx    i-i 

-W     007TU/;flO.XTt  TOUTW. 

'O   uTO'jpYoc 


'11  llpoTxveix  to3  *E6vtx.  [Ix»esi»f«jtto,j 
MpcoT.  1347  'Af.  Atexs. 

'Kv  'AOf.vats  19  'Jouvfey   1816 
llp.6;  tt,v    K'jovzv    y_v,p*v    cu,uyov     to"/ 

j/.XXXplTOU   XkV). 

'0  Ojc>xto;  toO  xotoiaoo  so^uyoo  »n 
■/.zte/.'j-y.ii  -xvtx;  too;  'E"/7,y,vx;  ev'j>- 
u.oo[/.svou;  rpJiTov  [aev,  on  xv^xev  et;  to 
yevvxTov  eQy.o;  t3«  'A(«.6p'.xxvSv,  to  o-oi 
ov  sv  toT;  yx^fctrot;  xxipo?;  toO  uirsp  -f.- 
xvs'xpr-fl'jix;  t-/;;  y,|J.ET£px;  UxTptOO;  i 
Y<Svo;  TToVjTpdirw?  cove^pajAOV  y,[/.xc,  dz- 
ij/i^-fl  Jjop-fl yf.cxv  [ioY^Yp.xTX  x«i  IvftxpoO- 
vxv  y.ux;  £i;  ty,v  avtiov  zx'X'/iv,  oeutesov 
o*£  SiOTt  atiOY.jJ.XTO;  xyi^Y,;  6wep  t?;: 
'ElXxSo;  £u.«poooupievo4  oo^e-oti  tttxitx- 

TO-ffOVTJYOpGv    U7CE3    X'JT'fl;  XXI      7TSl9o)V      Tft. 

eVJvy)  dix  T-?.;  ^i/.xvOpto-oo  soyXwTT'.x;  ?uv 
xaoXdyuv  r:pXY^.XT£iwv  too,   oti     £-p:rr£ 

VX  0-05TY,p(;«d"l    XXI  ^UOyOV/l'TWJl    TY.V      O- 

TCxp;iv  i'Ovou:,  u.o"Xi;  xvxxjCzvto;  ex  too 
CuyoO  o/.A-zipoT^-TY.;    Sou/E'.z;. 

'ISiu;  5e  Kopia,  6  Oxvxxo;   xjtoo  i-.': 
xpxvE  too;  iff^o^oopisvoo;  -spi   tx    ypx|A- 

U.XTX,  CT£pY)OiVTX;  £vxp£TO')  xxl   T--<poO    XV  I 

Sao?,  oo  xi  iExipETOt  ovy^pxpxl,  Sisy_E»v 
to  ^Si;  tyj;  xV/]9six;  xxl  t-?!;  xy^-"1",  ^pi? 
toy  n'Xvjiiiov. 

Eoydy-fiOx  £X  (ixOoo;  xapSix;  Koptx,  i 
vx  aoTOv  uisv  d  "l'ii^TO;  /xtxtxcv  Ev 
txi;  o-xiRvxi;  t&v  iixxiwv,  Tp.iv  8i  Eipx- 
j/.U'Xu  tSv  xpIViiv  xai  ~%\  sofp'ix;  xorou 
Su  T-/jv  b;  oij/ou;  7capr,Yopixv  xxl  iviffyvji 
tv  ttkvtI  Epyw   «Ya^- 

'O   IIpoTxv.; 

'Ejj-jj..  K.6x*tvo; 

To  ^/.(f/iiaz    too     ^o»,:yoo   aP-flY*-" 

'Ap.  2 

HH«I>1ZE1 

A'.  'Ex(ppx^£i  ty.v  7,'Jt:y,v  xotoj  i~\  to> 
6«viTw  too  SxjiOor.V  Xxou. 

b'.  Tb>£T  £;-:  dfiiOY,TOU.£-.Y,v  r.y-Epav  u.*r, 

U.0I7OVQV  U7T£p    TOO    XxOO. 

1'.  1Uvtx;ji£\y,;  EKiTportVi     EX>£yoo.£V/) 
6-6  toO  So^oycu  QeXei    xttocteD.ei    Sii 

TOO  rOEG-S-OTOO    TUV   'HvO)U.EVb)V  llollTJiuv 

ffuVXoxYirfipix  yP*^xtx  xxl  xvTiygx^ov 
tou  iY,(p'<7o.zTo;  Trpb;  tyjv  ev  Bottuvy,  ty; 
Mx^o-xyoo^ETY,;  Six^sv.otx/  yY.pav  too 
SxaoorA  Xxoo. 

"Ev  'A6y,vai;  ty,  25    lav.   1876 

'O  I  IpdiSpo; 
»A.I¥.  3Btou«kJ5 
'0  rpxu.o.XTeu; 
r.  A.  K.aTt£Ta.vaxv}i; 


'2e6off^  Kupio 

r0U*  filtO«T«  aSarA,     ™6>0V  O^XopV 

T&0av^cp  tou  <b>|i««fTW  S*pu*>X*- 

^  tSv  •EU'flvwv,  oil;  ^Wi,  *«  «- 

Pov^U;xU^Puov  tft  eayvo.pcuvw. 
■0  sv  'Att^o"?  noAiTub;  S<SttoYo«  «Pvi- 
Y«<»  ««l  tH  ni6«W  *YY*^  T0°  e"v*rou 

TO0  *v  xcb  vsc,     Wim*    n«x?^PXoo    x&v 

1^-T*  -X^^OV  ^OV,    IV  «*- 

!(rolo^cpO^PxoOX^p^o^  «ci 
!  fcmtotM  *.{«.*  va  fcaStW^v  *Po;  I- 
I  :a*.,  to  too  i»  'A6W;  *P«««'OT0°  **". 

«Hv«oalv«ov  ilAiTeu&v,  xfo  g*?P™«    <™ 

I  *ov  xoO  Av|tpl<Jpxd;  tou. 

„,B«W  su^eoo;    a^ou.  oy    «•    «" 

9s"Xei    rr,P:T..  . 

•fcN  'AW»i»5  10]M  *«&«»■(>•  ^^ 

'H    E1tliP0^"fi 

r.  a.    Karet*^**1^ 
r.  Iiovsoi».tX*^o9 

A.  W-    Sxo^nvi? 

A    M*>^<***C*1S 

H    EKATO^TAETHPIS 

TOT  IWBTHAT  XMT 

•£vai^  imSX^ixbzrjzo;    tal   P^ 
spW«'flC  i'r«^*7    l/rW^o:    ^ 

.on;  Temple.,  xr,v  Kpa*apM*>*<»  *»■ 

™pav  u  I;  «,,***»*  ^or*w 

J^oiJu    K*»     ^otucbaauzo;    peyuXoo 


uiydXuu  didfibz,  ruu  napuT)  xai  oipptywi'- 
-o:  iufts/iuou  azpaztioroi)  ;r^  ' EMAdo$  roL 
L821.  "Allot  Jj<juv  ol  <pds)2rj\>zz  zr^  irco- 
jjr.  —  ixsivrj;.  Uu  ftouou  d.nsdzmuovzo  dia- 
r/rjcrcoc  xtjftuxs;  xai  §c6.7tvpoc  ar^yopo' 
-rtz  l EkXrtiixrtz  zalqysieoiac,  o\).Xu  xai  ps- 
:e8aii''ji,  s/c  ~o  7refieoi>  zou  psydluu  xai  /j- 
'iwi'xou  dyujvo;,  Iju  yuoaxJi  zb  ulftd  zcui 
■3-Tff//  zr^'  i>7tip).dpnpou  Ixsiiqc  idiu;,  zrjz 
hayiLirjaico;  zrt;  "EiMda;.  '0  li'jpwi>,  6 
Kdou,  b  I  option*,  b  Milhpuz,  b"Aozcfs,  b 
Ibc?.<f6pdu;,  o  1'zai.wTzo;,  b  0u8tipu;.  b 
Vap^iipaxfX,  b  Jdua  xai  dXXoi  z9tz  iXeit- 
'hpi'iz  TTpopayot  xi7tX.dvv  si$  zrtv  ' EXXdla, 
itpfitfioMze;;  ,T./vr«  xivbu^ou,  pbvij  di  ^  iX.- 
~c;  bzi  ui  7tjiua;;d&siai  xai  duatut  zaif.  Da 
wierskouu  si?  zip  iXeu&epiai'  r^c,  izix-t 
zd'.zuzs  si;  zd  ozyfrrj  a\j:th\*  :oj-  Hyiini  h- 
hiuoianpbv  .  '  0  diipy/toZi.z  Mdou,  b  s^&zj 
io;  zou  Bjpwi'O;  dcaatbzJjS,  uoXk  dnune 
luztbaa;  zi'Z  luzuuuz  aTiouod;  zuo,  lanvj- 
rs  TZpb;  zip  '  E/yXdda,  dpa  zy~  dyysX'.u  ozt 
<  iitOuu;  ipdXzifi  zuu  TodiXd  XdpoXd  l/a- 
>'s  Tip  tzjio-  u'jzyjv  dyuvouv.  ' Apa  d>;  due 
ttitpijasu,  izrjystpe  Ttapd  zol?  aupxazpiw 
at:  .a.u:uu,  piyiozov  unkp  zub  kXXrptxou 
lymio;  b-dtayijiuu,  ortep  izuiputas  xai  i- 
•pdzbbEu  it  zub  r.sdiuu  r^c  pdfifi,  dca 
-<i*i/  7T"0-  zou  dpsptxuutxbv     zuxou    dpapa- 


rtxiou  TTS/itr/jutccou  xac  au 


yxiu7tztxibi>  l&txXro 
tsmu,  \dpiz  s:;  zd;  iidiX.svii;  zpoanaSse- 
i;  xae  dtapdzon;  ivepysiac  zub  ebynobc 
■o'jzou  did/ib;,  izXiiozu  fio/j'^puza  lazd. 
■rjauu  e«c  zhu  'EXXd^a,  yjn;  xazbiteu  a\pa- 
T//pob  xui  duzw;  fipioixuv  dycbuo;,  duexTy- 
iuto  tttjv  iXvibipiav  rjjc-  '  Eif/jXltsu  Jj  xprt- 
rcxrj  inauiazaai;  zob  1866  xai  b  Kdou  zzd- 
\tv  Izi&r,  eic  iiii>ysiau,  ffu/JJza;  ok  ptyd- 
hp  noabztjZa  yp^pdzoju,  TZfb;  dyopdv  zpo- 
<pd>p  xai  iidupdzcov,  sairei/ozv  si;  zbu  zb- 
zov  zoiv  otpwywv  xai  zmv  fjponov,  Sttoic 
cdiu  %npi  diausiprj  abzd  zu"i;  dyww^opi 
i-ot;  xac  zai;  otxoysuscat;  zaiu.  la  UTtsp 
riyc  i"  yevu  iftXMudpwTiiu;,  rvjc  '  EXXddo; 
xai  zebu  ypappdzatu  spya  zob  Xdou  slvac 
rbftou  yuwizd.  wazs  dku  sluat  dudyxtj  ud 
diazpii/'iopeu  xepi  abzwu  iuzabda  did  pa- 
x  <o)v .  To  iv  Boazwu'Q  /isyaXonpszik;  idpu. 
pa  z7t;  o-foXit;  zebu  zuipXdJu,  3d  cazazai 
nduzozs  id;  ahbueov  pu^pslov  zrt;  psyaXo- 
(foiat;  zub  dvdpb;,  zit;  zpuipspbzijzo;  r?Jc 
xr/pSia;  zou  xai  zabv  btfiyXdiv  xai  suysuwu 
Luzob  aiod/jpdzwu .  IloXb  oixaiw;  b  ubv  i- 
xavcbzazo;  disuduvzij;  zob  xadidpuparoc 
zouzou  xai  yapSpb;  ini  duyazpi  zob  dst- 
purjozuu  dudpb;  x.  Mty.  ' AuayuwazotiouXu;, 
sixi  ~pb;  Tub;  o.zb  to*  x.  II.  Ko'jv>  ouptib- 
zrp  dstwpaztxob;  rob  MiaobXfj.  iu  zfj  npoa- 
ftuuyast  zoo  xazu  ziju  si;  zb  iu  Xby  p  ayo- 
Xetou  Iniaxstpiv  zwu.  <tJ^u  npoosxdXeaa  b- 
pd;  oxw;  ad;  bptXrjtriu  nspi  zi,;  \azopia; 
zob  stfuuu;  /jucuu,  dXX'  iva   id/^zs  'b  daupd- 


i  aim  ipyov,  iit'ep  idpuasv  6  psyaXbvou;  zrt; 
'Autptxifi  tfudu'Jpwnu;,  Kpa  rf  inavbdip 
tou  it  'Eikdbu;,  svt'Ja  im    It  nepinou    itj 

I  aovrjwvlti&i)  xai  auvexaxouyrjoe  psra  f&v 
nariptov  Tjputv,  trpb;  ouvrpiftv  rob  Z'jjou 
zfc  drnrf><>~»i<>ripl>.;  z»,v  zupavvtwv,  d; 
lyvm  jiuffpeaor^:*  'Si;  tptXdv&pa>r,v;  b 
Xdo„  0-r,yii  r,,J  bvu  peya;,  Mrs  *«vt&- 
yo'j  itirvvito  \  dya&ospyia  auzob. 

'Evrr'  btipvi^oauytp  re/srj  rpojdpsu- 
niv.  b  yspouac/arrj;  r<iv  \llUupsvwv  flo- 
tizuwv  xai  EtyK  luh^^V  '-J'**!* 
yw;  (P.   A'-'w/'  Saztrdid'pdxpwv  Itofoqas 

zd  s,")"i  *'"  r'i;  <i."sr"'  ro=l  jWu'A  /lir'  """ 
r,H  <h  faiityo*'  '"Ui)t  dXXm  dtaxsxpipiboi 


iv  vi ; 


xat    <> 


sai 


-   iv  'A&m 


at; 


iiyropez, 

npoU'o;  rmv   'Hvwpevpjv     Uohzsmy    xat 

IkO^t^  ray  'EXX^txwv  ypappdzrov, 
iv  rw  h  Providense  navsizearrtpitp  Bro- 
wn, *.  Mannatt,  fart;  tnpi  c&v  bnzp  zfc 
'  EXXdbu;  -pnanaduiov  rob  Xdou,    sins    zd 

kH;.  «'0  xdo>J  Ir&rffy  iv  fa*0?*?'  ino' 
xf.  nob;  ia;  dxptSsl;  ajtatrrjasK  rrj;  b- 
r.'oia;  Avuntxpidy  7tpoarfx6vuo;r  'lnrjptsv 
Avar-io;  rr,;  tftlavfrpwniu;  xai  iv  rfj  £m- 

-      r,  *     t£M:M,  >w£«      isrrt%n'nf         Unfit 


tiormv  tpdeXXyvojv,   dtbrt   ixixryro   npors- 
prjpara  bpoXoyoopivw;  andvta.  lH   peya- 
Xotfota  too  7jro  inoixodopyztxy .  "Edcoxs  pa- 
tlrjpara  rot;  Utyfft,  ra  bxoia  of  robpxot  w; 
pdpfiupot  8iv    IfibvavTO    vd     itapd*xwmv 
ab'r.  cr.  Atwpydvwasv  iv  'EXXddi  xotvbrrjra; 
xai  dfjpbata  ipya."  Ibpoas  voaoxops'ta,  r.oX- 
Xdxt;  81  ipya^bpsvo;  w;  drtXob;    arpartw- 
xr;;,  unsSXrjfy  ei;  5Xa;  ra;  Soxtpaoia;  xat 
tou;  xtv8bvoo;  rsS  noXipoo   xat  dtfOHJtwfy 
XiKxhtaztxw;  si;  zbv  dymvo,*.  [OpiiJtvnepi 
Tub  Bupwi>o;  b  Xdcu  iv  rf,  imropf,  r%;   f- 
azoyiac  ttj;  <  EMr^txr];   inavaordosoj;,  if 
In'u&rw  ixdofciari  toj  1828,    tiytt  on  j 
1  Ella;  ohblv  iiztduml  vd  rtvcbax7jne/>i  rdtv 
aifaXpdzwv  rob  idttoztxob  jSt'ou    zdb    biarf- 
poo  -o^roy,  btbzt  to  in  ahzf,    b     Bbpmv 
shot  pbvov  « >    pe  ydlo  ;    xat      ««■ 
k  b  ;».     «  TaU'Sebwv,  Asj-«>  °  Xdou'   irci 
V/r.uxub  rtetapfou,    iXaSov  ix  roy  bdotno- 
pixob  poo  adxxo'i  spybv  too  Bbpwio;  5na>; 
diuyvtbam  dhyov,    iru    rob    isaxfvkXoo   ds 
abzub  Jirov  ij  eixtbv  zob  psydloo    notrtzoo . 
'0  TtAoiapX";  ps  ijptbz-/jSi    nspt    rrt;    uxb~ 
vo;,  ztp  tinoi  3s  ore  7jv  fj    rob    Bbptovo; . 
"Apa  wc  rjtouos  zobro  UaSs  to  ptpkiov  ix 
tcov  iupmv  poo  xai  yjondaazo  ryv    stxbva, 
ro  abrb  8s    inoa^av    iv  ooyxtvyast  xai  ol 
va'tTat,  Ujovrs;  hpob,*7p:o  psydXo;  xai  xa 
?A».   Tabra  Xiyst  b  Xdoo  nepi  rob    <fs§a- 
apob  xai  rrt;  tbyvojpoabvy;  rmv    %E\).tjvu>v 
npbc  zbv  dvbpa,  bv  idabpaae  xai    -/jxriob- 
fri^v.  ei-  '  EA/.ddu,    &;  intzpamg    be   Jjpiv 
vd  strztopsv,  brt  xai  h  Xdoo  btfpEs     St  ah- 
ii)vl*.a  ej  d  Aoc    xai   x  a  A  i >;,t 


Otjot    avsyvwaav  zbv  Kpi,xa,  Trp>   pyvt- 
aiav  -ffjiijitda,  ijv     itiSwxsv  b     Xdoo  iv 
BoazdiVTj  zip  1867  xai  1808  xazd  zrtv    oi- 
di>xitav  z7fr  xprjux?/;     Inavaazdisw;  iva  i- 
;dnz7j  zb  ivbiayepuv  zwv    dpsptXavdiv    xai 
Iv  jt  ivdsppo;  auvspydz/^  abzob    dnr^ptev 
j  TijHozbzoxo^  obzob  duyiizyp  ' Ioolia    lJu>- 
pdvit,  j  npb  dsxa  xa?  tzsvzs  IzuJv  drzufjto'j- 
naaa  tro^uyo;     too  x.      \lvayiwozo~ub?.oo. 
bev  ippjvr^^aa:    v/    xparyatoot  zd  odxpoa 
zwv. '  0  A'oxy  ««(/'  o'/.ov  zbv  ftii-v  zoo    npdy 
■if:  IpambJq  s:;   z/j  J     ~  t  iypL:ojy.rjli> 
k^z  piydhfi  '  E/J.rjvtxr^  ibsaz  xai    obdinozs 
inaoaazo  aovrjopuiv  psza  tsavtxrj;  ztp  bv 
zt  ^easa>;,unsp  rwv  dnapayodrtt  wv  btxiuai 
udziov  zob  s3voo;  jpobv. 

Ev  ttJ  impvqpoabvif  ts/.stt]   nap'tazuxo 
olbxb'po-  7/  olxoykvtta  zob   Xduu.  'H  int 
'ctao.  yyfjaid  abzou  ob'uyoz,    7j  aoypaipeb; 
zob  upvou  irfi dpsptxavix7j-  drjuoxpaziaz    a> 
)  no&'iiaa  ndvzozs  zrjv  iXsudspiav  bloxXr- 
•>qo  zft;  kXXyfttxrj;  tpoXr^,  d>;  slnsv    iv    r<p~ 
Ibyut  Trjz  xutu  tijv  iv  tjJIv    Boa.wvjj    Fa- 
neuil  Hall  u.roboyrjv  xmv  d;tcopaxtxd>v  zob 
'!/  c  a  o  u  Xrj    ipaivszo  Xiav  aoyxsxtvrpsvrj 
Eniartz  nuyxsxtvrjpsvot  qaav  xai  b  old;  ab- 
TTtz  x.  'Epplxo?  M.Xduo^ad/jrjTT^  rr^  ps- 
raXXoupyia;  iv  tuZ  xoXopfiicvip  Tzavsntozr/pioj 
:7fi  Nsa;    Topxrj;    xai  b  yapSyb;  abz7fi  x. 
M .   * AvuyvmttzbzovXo;.   Al  dvipvqaii-  zwv 
zwv    dinzwv    xai      Tub     Ir.r.oztxob    yaoa- 
xz7tpo;  rub   sbyivob;  dvfipc;      Jkv    ifibvav 
roy  vd  KpuxaXiawat  aoyxivtoiv .    %Eni  zi 
ibxatoia  r/}c  incp-^poabvo'j  TsXsrr^i  b  Krj- 
pu£  rijc  BuoTibvrft  ypdtpst  b.  xupitp  dpdpw 
zd  dxoXou&a  a  '0  doxzaip  Xdoo       LxTjpZzv 
dXrjdibz  iaToptxb;  yapaxryt,  iv  abruj     Ss 
ivexpuxz&ru  innoTiapb;,   oo-ti;     frying     to 
pwpavzttov  w;  dnubstxvbszat  ix  t7.;  iv  vs 
apa  IjXtxui     xazazdqsw^      zoo        si;    zbv 
ozpazbv  zwv  'EXXyvcov  xazd  zov    urzep  rff 
iXiudspia;  abzwv  dywva.  'Azibstzs  anaviav 
xu  TtpaypaztXTjV  <ftXav&pwniav,8ia  zr^  xud' 
nXov  zbv  fliov  zuo   dfootwaswz  oTzsp     zwv 
zutpXwv,  7jzo  8k  waabzw;  el-  zwv    npwzwv 
xazaza-jf&ivzwv  si-  to  xazd  t7^  douXsia;  iv 
'Apsptxi  xivrjaa.  ' EUre&ij    uni^tfto;  8ia 
z\v  SooXtjv  TTfi  aupr.oXr.sia-  ;/jr«  zpoypdp- 
aazu,  xazdTfcdoyXsiazTzoXu  TZpivotfpaTco&r 
j  psp't;  rob  *lXsodepooi8d<fouz»xaiunrjp 
fc  ouu-uir.siaxb;  xa&'  oXov  tov  ylcov  zuu . 
Kara  zd  zsXsozuta  izrj  zrjt; ^wr^  too  iaTps- 
(f<s  T7jV}tpoffir/^vTou.zpb;Tde:  zpoTZcxd^wpa- 
Oozw  ds  d-dost;-  psy.oTov  iv8tatpi/iov   ei; 
to  r.spc  -oojapz^tsw;  Tub  'Ayioo  Joptvixoo 
st;  tu;  '  /Jvwpiva;    HoXczsia;    aysdtov  zob 
oToazrjub  r„dvz,  zafj"     oh  stye     3topt$r~ 
psXo;  zy;  zpejisXduz  i.rtzpoTzsia;,  zrt;  xazap- 
ztoOsiar^    npb;  zpaypdzwatv     zob    axoz^u 
itsivoLf. 


—  Tu  avu>  ap&pov  ,  dvitxov  Elf  toy  xaXapov 
too  rjperipuu  x.  Kavar,  J,  'PaaooXapiSoo,  i- 
S-qixoaieoOrj  oXiyas  rj/xipas  psT&  Tyv  T£/.ST7Jv,  lv 
Tut  6-u  rjijLipoprj'Aas  22  XospSfitou,  xapsXOov- 
'■09  iVouj  tpuXho  tu>v  ^BspixonoXibv'  dvedijpo- 
&cet)9rj  dk  01:0  twv  lyxplTiuv  aovadlXfuJv  ,,Ni- 
a;  'llfj.ipa<>"  ttjs  TepyiffTr}*;  xa\    r^?    ,,IlaTpi- 

3o$-L     TOO  HoUXOOpSGTlUO       ' H    llti     T^J     TsXtTT/i 

£-iTpu-i!a  aKoff/aateao-a  vd  IxSwari  lv  ld:atri- 
ptp  §l6Xui>  thus  xard  ttjv  tsX.ctt/V  Ixipiovydlvrai 
Xufuus  xa'i  rd  -spl  cufij?  SjjaoauodlvTa  apBpa 

TWV    XUpttOTipwV    IcpTUXipiStOY,     fjTTJaCLTO       TZap"    ij- 

/xcov  xrp  d~o<TTiiXijV  too  iip&poo  tootou,  8ntp 
ttj  iTzlix&upvv  fitT  kXayio-Tiuv  aopjzXr^pwetiov, 
jsvu/iivojv  6itd  too  iSioo,  16  dva.S-qjxonuuop.tv 
5t  Ik\  Tfi  euxaipla  TaoTrj  xa\  diort  9d  ia.Ta).a6ri 
Hlaiv  lv  ,3i6X!u),  oxep  d-d  xoapyar)  ray  rs  ISitu 
Ttxd?  xa\  drjpoo-tai  jltSXioOrjxas  aizaa^  rij-  A- 
/xe/v:>^j.  'Ev  cut  aoTuiS'.pXUp  da  <ro/x7rspiX.7]ai&f 
xa\  ij  o-&  TobiSico  aovTajffttXaa.  xai  lv  t<2  xa- 
povTt  (/>uaXo>  Sfjixoo-uoopivri  fitoypavi'a  too  d- 
£i,a  rjaTou    di^po-i. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  SEE 


How  Fingers  Take  the   Place  of  Eyes. 

Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

Some  Marvelous  Recoveries. 


It  seems  to  me  that  were  I  asked 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  educational 
triumph  of  the  past  century,  I  should 
readily  reply,  "the  specialized  instruc- 
tion of  the  various  mentally  and  phy- 
sicall-'  defective  classes  of  mankind." 
What  a  vista  has  been  opened  to  many 
a  poor  being,  through  the  newer  order 
of  things,  which  has  sought  to  uplift 
the  stricken  soul  and  put  it  in  the  way 

gf  knowing  the  Creator  and  man,  made ! 
in  His  image,  instead  of  condemning; 
this  being  to  repression,  to  a  sodden 
existence,  to  the  old  almshouse  group  I 
of  idiots,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  with-  \ 
out  one  effort  to  fan  into  vigor  the 
latent  spark  of  life  and  beauty  that! 
existed   as   a  birthright. 

And  perhaps,  of  all  the  defective 
classes,  none  is  more  pitiful  than  that 
being  which  came  into  the  world  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  or  was  so  stricken  ere 
it  grew  to  know  its  relations  with  cos- 
mic processes,  and  must  grope  to  an ! 
end,  striving  for  that  light  which  it 
those  extraordinary  history  has  often  been  exploited ;  n.ever  sarw  here  and  may  never  hope  to 
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Miss   Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,   dumb,  and  blind  girl, I 


In  the  newspapers.,  has  prepared  an  account  of  her  life,  isee>  *his  slde  ol  the-  &rave' 


How  often 

(have  we  known  of  some  babe  coming 

hich  will  appear  between  covers  during  the  next  few  (into  consciousness  amid  auspices  so  de- 

_  ,     plorable. 
onths.  Miss  Keller  is  now  a  student  at  Radcliffe  Col- 


There     was  a  case     in   the 

'.West  where  a  certain  little  one  was  for 

Her  first  teacher.  Mis%  Sullivan,  to  whom  she  «™n  «£  abnormal  <^f  ^iTrel 


I  may  be  said  to  owe  everything  in  the  awakening  of  her 
[dormant  faculties,  is  still  with  her.     It  is  chiefly  by 
Imeans  of  Miss  Sullivan's  help    that  Miss  Keller  com- 
I'municates  with  the  world.    Her  book,  which  was  writ- 
en  in  sign  language  of  the  blind,  is  said  to  be  remark- 
liable  for  the  excellence  of  its   style.     It  shows  that, 
though   Miss   Keller  has   never   known   the  sound   of 
speech,  she  has  a  feeling  for  rhythm  in  writing.     Her 
composition   has   greatly   astonished   members   of  the 
ard  faculty  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  her.    One 


ise  of  the  sweetest  future,  as  the  re 
porter  says/  "with  nothing  to  indicate 
the  dark  shadow  that  was  to  turn  the 
channel  of  her  life  apart  from  that  of 
pther  beings.  The  first  misfortune 
(was  scarlet  fever,  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  and  the  final  blow,  that  dread 
disease — meningitis.  The  little  frame 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  an 
attack.  For  days  the  mother  watched 
the  feeble  flame,  expecting  to  see  it  ex- 
tinguished any  moment;  but  it  was 
God's  will  that  the  child  should  live. 
LIVE!  Can  it  be  life  to  live  in  utter 
arkness,  in  boundless  silence?  Can 
t  be   life   to  be   deprived     of   all   that 


spontaneity    of    motion    and    speech    so 
directly  to  heredity;  in  no  other  Essential   to   the   development  of   child 

The  pature?      If     such     is  life,     the     child 
lived. 


way,  he  maintains,  could  it  have-  been  acquired. 


.    _,        .„         .    ,  ,      ,  ,      -     "~     .      1  "For  ten  years  this  child  exists — there 

book  will  probably  have  an  enormous  sale,  for  Miss  L  no  better  word-in  an  objective  world, 


Keller  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 


tn  untortured  mind,  with  no  possible 
eans  of  securing  mental  growth  ex- 
cept through  untrained  baby  fingers.' 
There  were  missing  sunshine,  'the  songs 
of  birds,  the  blossoms  that  grow  for 
chubby  fingers,  mother's  smile,  father's 
word  of  approval.  and  the  constant 
watchfulness  necessary  to  keep  the  lit- 
tle feel  in  the  right  path.'  This  poor 
child  vainly  struggled  for  freedom. 
She  passed  through  each  phase  of  child 
development,  but  was  thwarted  at 
every  point.  With  no  one  to  guide  iier 
to  the  light,  her  mind  remained  dor- 
mant to  some  extent. 

"At  last  help  came,  in  the  form  of  the 
manual  alphabet,"  says  the  writer. 
."The  fingers  were  taught  to  fashion  let- 
ters representing  objects.  It  required 
three  weeks  of  daily  repetition  to  im- 
press upon  her  mind  the  face  that  three 
movements  of  the  fingers  represented 
the  object,  cup.  When  this  fact  be- 
came fixed,  she  began  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  spell  the  names  of  all  familiar 
objects.       Here,   again,   she  was  alone. 


The  family  cares  of  her  mother  had  in- 
creased until  there  was   little   time   to 

give   to  .       The  great  evil,   mental 

torpor,  had  so  taken  possession  of  the 
child  that  she  was  now  content  to  sim- 
ply exist  for  long  periods  of  time,  with 
only  an  occasional  awakening  to  active 
effort  in  the  prosecution  of  this  new 
pastime.  Then  the  child  was  sent  to 
one  of  those  institutions  of  mercy,  a 
school  for  the  blind,  where,  says  her 
loving  teacher,  who  has  .  just  been 
quoted,  'it  has  been  my  privilege  to  live 

in  very  close  touch  with  her  inner  life, 
and  to  watch  the  rapid  development  of  1 
this  sweet,  intelligent  girl.'  " 

Now,  can  there  be  more  joy  in  the 
world  than  that  afforded  from  the  res- 
cuing from  perdition  and  darkness  of  a 
child  life?  It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
His  servants  that  God  carries  out  his 
promise  that  "the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  shall  sing,"  and  that  the  blind 
shall  be  led  "in  paths  they  have  not 
known."  Tea,  verily  they  see,  though 
their  eyes  be  not  opened,  for  has  not  His 
goodness  given  that  exquisite  sense  of 
touch!  As  a  deaf-blind  girl  once  said: 
"If  I  had  no  sense  of  touch  I  could  not 
learn  anything.  I  thank  God  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  He  has  done 
for  me." 

But  these  patient,  gifted  teachers 
take  upon  themselves  no  laurels  for 
their  good  works.  Hear  the  instructor 
of  the  child,  whose  case  has  been  cited 
above,  say  that  "each  person  who 
gazed  upon  her  helplessness  had  with- 
in himself  the  power  to  release  her 
from  the  thrall  of  ignorance/'  Yes, 
but  the  true  gift  of  teaching  is  not 
given  to  all  alike.  We,  of  the  "laiety, 
will  extend  all  due  credit  for  every 
such  instance  of  putting  the  real 
breath  of  life  into  a  mere  lump  of 
mortal  clay. 

Mr.   William   Wade  has   said,   "there  J 
is  a  delusion  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  task  of  restoring  them   (the  deaf- 
blind)  to  the  family  of  humanity  is  one 
of  stupendous  difficulty,  requiring  great 
knowledge     and     experience^       almost 
amounting  to  an  occult  science.      *      * 
evwi  ™ay ,,be  ?aid  Positively  that  any! 
good   teacher  m   our   common   schools, 
particularly   in    kindergarten    work,    is 
fully    qualified    to    teach    a    deaf-blind 

I iU^  V  a/terc  she    learns     the     manual 
alphabet.     Such   a   teacher  has   intelli- 
gence, patience  and  devotion,  and  these 
constitute   the     whole     equipment     re! 
quired     *    *    *    Patience,  devotion  and 
deep  sympathy  are  not  very  exceptional 
qualities  in  humanity."     But  here  Mr. 
Wade   himself   pays   a   just   tribute   to  f 
such    teachers    as    we   have   described. 
He  remarks:     "I  have  uniformly  used: 
the  word  'she'  in  referring  to  the  teach- 
er, tor  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  rule 
it  is   999   to   1  in  favor  of  the  woman 
teacher.    I  know  that  men  have  taught 
deaf-blind    pupils,    and    have    done    it 
well;    but,    for    all    of    that,    the    pre- 
ponderance is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  woman.     She  has  the  true  wom- 
anly soul;   is  patient  with  her  charge, 
devoted    to    her    work,    and    infinitely 
sympathizing;    and    between    her    and 
her  pupil  grows   up   an  affection  akin 
to    that   between    the   mother   and   her 
child,    and    even    deeper    than    that   in 
some  instances." 
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I  am  just  a  bit  inclined  to  disagree  ' 
with  Mr.  Wade,  because  the  type  of 
teacher  he  has  himself  described  is  not 
at  all  common.  If  particularly  suc- 
cessful resluts  are  accomplished,  I 
think  it  is  no  more  than  right  to  use 
the  simile  employed  in  speaking-  of  a 
great  artist  or  musician,  that  he  is 
"inspired"  in  his  work.  So  are  these 
noble  women  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  Divine  wisdom. 

It   is   a   particular     tribute     to     the 
genius  of  American  educators  that  they 
were  the  first  in  the  world  to  bring  to 
|  the  deaf-blind  the  intellectual  life  that 
:  they  had  so  long  lacked.     The  famous 
Laura  Bridgman,   since   deceased,   was 
the    first    deaf-blind    person    ever    ed- 
ucated.     "The    success    scored    in    her 
case,"    says    Mr.    "Wade,    "against    the 
weight    of    opinion    of    many    eminent 
men,  who  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
'James    Mitchell,    a    deaf-blind    boy    in 
England,    could    not    be    educated,    al- 
though   apparently      more      intelligent 


than  Laura,  is  an  enduring  monument 
to  the  courage,  patience  and  intelligent 
skill  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe." 

More  remarkable  than  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  is  the  achievement  of 
educational  science  seen  in  the  very 
well-known  instance  of  Helen  Keller, 
whose  education  has  averaged  with 
the  most  complete  course  of  instruction 
open  to  the  brightest  American  girl  liv- 
ing. Helen,  who  is  now  about  21,  lost 
sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  18 
months.  She  was  taught  privately  at 
first,  then  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Boston,  the  Wright-Humason  School, 
New  York,  the  Cambridge  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  and  lastly  is  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  She  is  well  described  as 
Ian  "intellectual  wonder,  and  a  marvel 
of  sweetness   and   goodness." 

Still  another  very  eminent  case  of 
successful  education  with  this  class  is 
that  of  Katie  McGirr,  who  is  a  pupil 
in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  She 
is  now  about  the  same  age  as  Helen 
Keller,  lost  sight  and  hearing  at  8,  and 
was  admitted  to  school  at  10.  She  is  a 
verv  bright  girl  of  lovely  character, 
and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  ease 
with  which  she  has  learned  new  sys- 
tems of  print  for  the  blind,  knowing 
six  of  them— one  more  than  any  other 
person  living.  A  competent  authority 
says  that  "in  pure  mentality,  Katie  is 
the  equal  of  Helen  Keller.  Not  in  the 
poetic  qualities  of  mind,  nor  in  the 
rare  and  ripe  imagination  which  Helen 
has,  but  she  is  a  stronger  character, 
more  positive  and  resolute,  less  likely 
to  be  carried  away  by  emotions." 

Linnie  Haguewood,   an  Iowa  case,  is 
of  interest,  as  she  is  about  Helen  Kel- 
ler's   age,    and   lost   her    senses    at    the 
same  age  as  Helen.     She  has  had  very 
large    educational  .advantages,    and    is 
keen    and    practical.      An    admirer   has 
called  her  "one  of  the  best  girls  living." 
Mr.  William  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pa., 
is  probably  more  conversant  with  the 
general   subject   of   the   deaf-blind   and 
matters   concerning    their   special    care 
than  any  other  person  living.     He  has 
been    rightly    called    their    benefactor, 
because  he  has  found  so  many  ways  to 
extend    to    them    facilities    for    mental 
cultivation      and      advancement.        Mr.  i 
Wade  has  compiled  a  list  of  all  known! 
cases  of   the   deaf-blind   in   the   United  J 
States   and   Canada,    and   makes   men- 
tion of  70  in  all.     Of  those  reported  all  j 
but   nine  are  credited   with   special  in-: 
struction,    the    nine    being    designated! 
as  "untaught  or  condition  in  education  , 
unknown."      Of    those    who    have    had  | 
regular   instruction,    ten   have   received 
it  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction    of    the    Deaf    and    Dumb, 
which  holds  the  record  for  doing  good 
to  the  greatest  number  of  this  class  of 
defectives.      Perkins    Institution    ranks 
second,    with    five   cases.     In    the   New 
York   institution    there   are    four    deaf- 
blind    young    people    under    instruction 
at  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  six- 
teenth meeting  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
held  in  Buffalo  last  July,  was  the  pres- 
ence, with  their  respective  teachers,  of 
several  deaf-blind  pupils  at  various 
stages  of  instruction,  brought  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Wade.  The  pupils 
were    Linnie    Haguewood,    South    Da- 


kota School  for  the  blind;  Edith 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  Perkins  Institution  for  i;he 
Blind;  Orris  Benson,  Katie  McGirr 
and  Katherine  Pederson,  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Leslie  Oren,  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  Clarence  J.  Selby,  a  deaf-blind 
graduate  of  the  LeCouteulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution,  Buffalo,  was  also  present. 
None  of  these  pupils  were  placed  on 
exhibition,  but  a  part  of  one  of  the 
sessions  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
their  instruction,  and  the  members  had 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  and  their  teachers  during 
the  recesses  of  the  convention.  It  was 
evidently  a  great  pleasure  to  the  deaf- 
blind  children  to  meet  one  another  and 
a  large  number  of  people  who  could 
converse  with  them  readily  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  between 
this  social  intercourse  and  the  Won- 
ders of  the  Pan-American  and  Nia- 
gara Palls,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
this  was  the  time  of  their  lives. 

There  is  reproduced  with  this  article 
a  photograph  by  A.  L.  Pach  of  New 
York,  and  loaned  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Fay,  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Annals  of  the  Deaf,  of  the  deaf- 
blind  at  Buffalo,  with  the  exception  of  | 
Clarence  Selby.  Helen  Keller  was  not  I 
present,  but  her  face  is  placed  on  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  teachers  who  ob- 
jected to  having  her  picture  printed. 
The  declination  of  others  also  necessi- 
tated changes,  so  that  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Edith  Thomas  are  not  as  tall  as 
they  appear,  and  Linnie  Haguewood 
is  not  so  short.  The  picture  is  there- 
fore somewhat  "made  up." 

These  pupils  are  representative  of 
the  best  progress  in  their  special  field. 
Some  mention  has  been  made  of  Helen 
Keller,  Katie  McGirr  and  Linnie 
Haguewood.  A  word  as  to  the  others 
in  the  group. 

Katharine  Pederson  is  15;  lost  sight 
at  8  and  hearing  at  13.  She  entered 
school  last  year.  She  is  making  ex- 
cellent progress. 

Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  in  Texas 
in  1884,  losing  sight  and  hearing  at  18 
months,  the  same  age  as  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  admitted  to  school  in  1900, 
and  is  called  by  her  teacher  "one  of 
the  most  interesting  personalities 
among  the  deaf-blind  pupils  who  are 
being  educated  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 

Edith  M.  Thomas  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1878;  lost  sight  at  4  years, 
hearing  at  6;  was  admitted  to  school 
at  8.  She  was '  a  precocious  child, 
showing  great  mental  activity  and 
talking  at  an  early  age.  When  she  had 
lost  her  sight,  as  the  result  of  scarlet 
fever,  she  would  still  aver  that  she 
could  see,  and  with  indignation  denied 
her  blindness.  For  many  years  she 
continued  to  use  her  eyes  as  if  she 
could  see.  Soon  after  her  hearing  hid 
disappeared  she  ceased  to  talk. 

Thomas  Stringer,  a  Pennsylvania^ 
?c?rX'  2st  Slght  and  hearing  previous  to 
1890;  he  was  born  in  1886.  Mr.  Wade 
says:  "An  exquisite  feature  in  his  case 
is  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Perkins 
institution  through  the  earnest  labors 
and  personal  self-denial  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler." 

Clarence  Selby,  the  bright  pupil  of  the 
■Buffalo  School,  is  now  about  22  is  well 
educated,  and  has  written  considerably 

Leslie  F.  Oren  was  born  in  1893;   lost 

fnh1  unaerh^riDS  fr0m  «TlnenTn-] 
gins  under  three  years  of  age      It  is  a  ,' 

mtfe  °fello«mah;kabIe    P''0gre!s     «    the! 
uccie    ieilow    has    a    vocabularv    of    «nn ' 

tIo0nsbvS?h11S  and  >^eiv6sUcomymul:.65 
tions  by  the  manual  alphabet,  reads  two 
systems   of  print   for   the   bl  nd,   wrUes 
one,   can   articulate  40   words  and   read 
the  lips,  with  short  sentences 

Orris  Benson  was  admitted  to  school 
deaf  and  blind.  He  was  born  in  18S1 
and  h.s  affliction  dates  from  the  age  of 
three     the    cause      being      the    drelded 

NPewV^lningitis-  He  ^as  sent  to^ne 
New,  York  institution  at  the  age  of  7 
|  He  ls  a  great  bov.  with  love  for  the  me-' 
chanical,  possessing  a  box  of  fine  tools  I 
which  he  uses  as  skillfully  as  manv 
boys  with  sight.  The  writer  has  seen: 
him  at  work,  and  can  also  vouch  for! 
his  artistic  sense  from  seeing  a  minia- 
ture in  plaster  of  the  Grant  tomb,  mod- 
eled by  Benson.  It  was  this  lad,  who 
when  standing  at  the  brink  of  Niagara 
last  summer,  remarked  that  the  falls 
were  the  grandest  thing  he  "ever  saw  " 
A  final  word  as  to  the  usual  method  of 
instructing  the  deaf-blind.    The  funda 


mental  principles  underlying  the  first 
steps  are  simple.  They  are  just  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  as  with  the 
deaf -blind,  only  the  former  see;  the 
latter  feel.  Some  familiar  object  is  given 
to  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  the  object  is  spelled  into  its 
hand  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
By  persistence  the  pupil  "comes  to  rec- 
ognize the  manual  spelling  as  a  name 
for  a  familiar  object,  when  the  next 
step  is  taken,  associating  familiar  acts 
with  the  corresponding  spelling."  Thus 
I  the  continuance  of  this  process  leads  to 
[  the  comprehension  of  language  as  a 
'  vehicle  for  thought  communication. 
j  Following  the  acquiring  of  the  manual 
1  spelling,  comes  use  of  the  ordinary 
systems  of  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

It  should  be  understood  concerning 
the  majority  of  the  children  in  this 
group  picture,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
their  education  has  been  secured  to 
them  through  the  far-reaching  charity 
of  the  several  State  governments  un- 
der whose  jurisdiction  they  live.  That 
the  machinery  of  politics  sometimes 
descends  to  the  plain,  sensible  ground 
of  doing  charity  deeds  in  individual 
cases,  not  wholesale,  as  for  a  class,  it 
may  be  instanced  that  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, by  special  act,  appropriated  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  Linnie  Haguewood.  E.  P.  D. 


iQutf)  Clmrcf) 


(THIRD    CHURCH    IN    BOSTON) 

REV.    GEORGE    A.    GORDON,    D.D.,    PASTOR 

Rev.  ALLEN  E.  CROSS,  Assistant  Pastor 

Sunday,  April  13,  1902 

A  Special  Collection  will  be  taken  next  Sunday  morning  in  a 
of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 


Date.. 


..D.OTOM?.te?:?Ma'gs  Beacon 


~;~TEe~w3irof  Ephraim  Langdon  Fro  til- 
th! am+i at?  £f  Milt<?n'  prOT'des  tha*  °* 

the  death  of  his  wife,  Elmira  S.  Froth- 
lngham  these  bequests  be  paid:  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Oakdale,  a  note 
of  said  church   for  $1000;   Children's  Aid 

Btodty*S);  ^erkinS  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  $2000;  Temporary  Female  Asylum 
for  Discharged  Prisoners.  Islington  Ded- 
ham  ?W00;  and  Fatherless  and  W  dows' 
society,  Boston,  $500.  His  widow  Emd 
George  W.  B.  Roberts  are  na*oed  as  Tx- 
Feb    26    imhe    WlU'    whicb    «^    town1 


Date.. 


.Malcolm  C.  Sylvester,  an  instructor  in 
the  Perkins  Institute,  South  Bostomjaa- 
its  his  mother  and  sister  at  North  Bridg- 


THe  £adies'  "Visiting  (Xommittee  request   the 
honor  of   your  presence  at  a   reception  to  be    given 
at    the  D^indergarten    for  the  Blind,,    in-    ^a,v 
"Plain,   corner    of  "Perkins    and    ©ay     streets,   en 
3/Condau,   j${pr\l'2i,  at  3    P.  3\Jl.     lh.e  exercises 


in  the  hall  will  begin  at  2.30    _^ 


Mrs.    William  Apple  ton,  President 

Mrs.    Louis    Agassiz,    '  'i 
Mrs.   Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.   Maud  Howe   Elliott, 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.   John  Chipman  Gray. 

Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald.         Miss  Constance  G.  Lee. 
Mrs.  George  Draper.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


President. 
Mrs.  Kingsmil]  Man-.. 
Mrs.  i  leorge  II     M 
Mrs.   E.  Preble  Motley. 
Miss  Annie   C.   Warren. 


1*S*2Vf  I  "C'*%i 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL   22,  1902. 

BLIND    CHILDREN    SING. 

Annual  Reception  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  guests  wpm  received  by  the  visit- 
ins;  committee,  .Mrs  William  Appleton, 
Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Miss  Caro- 
line G.  Lee,  Mrs  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs 
John  t  lnpman  Gray.  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Mrs  Larz  Anderson,  Mrs  Kinngsmil! 
Marrs,  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley. Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  Mrs  George 
Howard  Monks  and  Mrs  George  A. 
Draper. 

,  T!le  8*ereises  were  held  in  the  school 
hall,  Franola  H.  -Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  presided  and  had  eharee 
of  the  program.  The  73  children  of  the 
school  were  grouped  on  the  platform  in 
charge  of  their  teachers 
.,,T-h?    exercises    opened    with    a    song 

Welcome,  Spring,"  by  a  class  of  boys 
A  cornet  and  alto  horn  duet  was  ren- 
dered by  Nicola  Sacco  and  John  Jordan 
A  chorus  of  girls  then  sang  "Wind  Flow- 
So8'   ,   R°b£rt  Safford  gave  a  recitation. 

Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers."  A  pret- 
ty little  part  was  "The  Doll's  Lullaby" 
by  three  of  the  little  girls.  Mary  Cur- 
ran  gave  a  recitation,  "Fashions  at  the 
'.on,-  ot  the  Flower  Flora."  Joseph 
Rodrlgo  sang  "Disappointment"  and 
Rev  A  A.  Berle  of  Brighton  gave  an 
interesting  address. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
si  sUid  of  a  song,  "When  Life  is  Bright- 
est, by  the  boys;  violin  allegretto  by 
lour  of  the  boys,  and  a  song,  "Hapov 
Spring  Waltz,"  by  the  girls  PPY 

Julia  Ward  Howe  made  a  few  re- 
marks from  her  chair  on  the  platform 
and  the  afternoon's  entertainment  closed 
with  the  rendering  ofthe  kinder  sym- 
phony m  G  by  the  school  orchestra,  con- 
sisting of  34  boys  and  four  girls 
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THOUGH  SIGHTLESS,  NOT  SAD. 

Blind  Little  Ones  Sing  at  the 
Kindergarten  "Reception. 


Visitors  Inspect  Work:  of  the  Classes 
and  Then  Listen,  to  Addresses  — 
Mrs.  Julia.  Ward  Howe  Speaks  — 
Snpt.  Aitngrnos  TJrjTes  Aid  in  Be- 
half of  the  Institution. 

There  was  a  very  gent-ral  acceptance 
I  of  the  invitations  to  the  annual  recep- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
issued  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
of  that  institution,  which  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  kindergarten 
buildings,  corners  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 

From  3  o'clock  to  3:30  the  guests  in- 
spected the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  buildings  and  witnessed  the 
routine  work  of  the  little  pupils  in  their 
classrooms. 

Then  followed  the  exercises  by  the 
pupils,  which  included  the  following: 

At  the  latter  hour  the  exercises  toy  the 
pupils  were  begun  in  the  hall.  Each 
number  on  the  programme  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

The  programme: 

Song,  "Welcome  Spring,"  class  of  boys;  duet 
for  cornet  and  alto  horn.  Masters  Nicola 
Sacco  and  John  Jordan;  song.  "Wind  Flower." 
girls'  chorus;  recitation.  "Spring's  Call  to  the 
Flowers."  Robert  Safford;  song.  "The  Dolls' 
Lullaby,"  throe  little  kindergarten  girls;  reci- 
tation. "Fashions  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Flora,"  M^»-  I.  Curran;  song,  "Disappoint- 
ment." Joffrph  Rodrigo:  song.  "When  Lifo 
Is  Brightest,  boys'  chorus;  quartet  for  vio- 
lins. "Allegretto,"  four  boys;  song.  "Happy 
Spring  Waltz,"  girls'  chorus;  "Kinder  Sym- 
ponv   In    C,"   orchestra  of   14  .boys   and    four 

girls. 

Seated  upon  the  platform  with  Presi- 
dent Francis  H.  Appleton  of  the  corpo- 
ration, who  was  in  charge  of  the  exer- 
cises, was  Supt.  Michael  Anagnos,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle  of  Allston.  President  Appleton 
extended  a  welcome  to  those  present, 
and  said  that  the  kindergarten  was  a 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  but 
that  the  corporation  opened  its  arms  to 
do  good  to  the  afflicted  children  of  other 
states.  The  school,  said  Mr.  Appleton. 
is  the  success  it  is  because  of  the  char- 
ity of  the  people. 

The  children  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  and  seemingly  enjoyed  the 
exercises  as  much  as  their  visitors. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.'  Berle  congratulated 
the  Institution  on  its  achievements,  and 
then  recited  a  poem  in  German,  trans- 
lating each  verse  into  Lnglish. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  received  a 
warm  greeting. 


How  glad  we  must  fer-l.  she  said,  when 
we  think  of  such  an  Institution  as  this, 
which  trains  the  minds  and  talents  of 
these  children  to  habits  of  industry. 
The  children  have  a  claim  upon  us  that 
they  shall  be  properly  cared  for,  and 
they  show  they  are  full  of  hope,  and 
what  a  blessed  sight  it  is.  We  owe  the 
children  a  debt  of  love  and  sympathy, 
which  education  can  bestow  upon  them. 

Supt.  Anagnos  made  an  earnest  plea 
in  the  interests  of  the  institution.  More 
than  a  score  of  girls  are  now  on  the 
list,  he  said,  waiting  for  admission  to 
the  kindergarten,  and  another  primary 
building  is  absolutely  necessary  so  that 
the  children  may  be  advanced  from  the 
kindergarten  and  room  made  for  those 
who  are  waiting.  "We  are  going  to 
erect  a  building,"  he  said.  "We  have  no 
money,  but  we  have  faith— faith  in  vou 
and  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
state.  The  state  has  not  contributed 
1  cent  to  this  work,  nor  have  we  re- 
ceived 1  cent  from  the  city." 

In  conclusion  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  noble  women  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  visiting  committee,  through  whom 
the  invitations  were  issued.  Includes: 

President,  Mrs.  William  Appleton;  vice-pres- 
idents. Mrs.  I»uis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son. Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  F..  Winchester 
Donald.  Mrs.  George  Draper.  Mrs.  Maude 
Howe  FUiot.  Mrs.  John  Cblprnrin  Grav,  Miss 
Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  Mrs 
IvUjgsmlll  Marrs.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks  Mrs 
E.  Probe]  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.   Warren. 
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MORE  ROOM  NEEDED 


Kindergarten  for   the    Blind 
Growing  Rapidly. 


Large  Gathering  at  Its  An- 
nual Exhibition  Monday. 


Delightful   Music  and  Reci 
tations  by  the  Children. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  attracted  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  from  the  Back 
Bay,  Brookline  and  Cambridge  yester- 
day afternoon,  ihe  occasion  being  the 
annual  reception  and  an  entertainment 
by  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  The 
affair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  and 
was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  an  1  also 
stimulate  additional  interest  in  the 
work. 

Several^  hundred  people  were  present 
and  they  were  given  the  freedom  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  teachers 
ceived  in  the  main  building,  after  wLich 
exercises  were  held   in   the   hall.     Gen. 


Francis  H.  Appleton  presided,  and  seat- 
ed on  the  platform  were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D.  D., 
IMrector  Anagnos,  many  teachers  cf  the 
kindergarten  and  ahout  80  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Speakers. 

In  a  brief  opening  address,  Gen.  Ap- 
pleton spoke  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  at  the  Kindergarten,  and 
also  throughout  the  country.  He 
pleaded  for  the  generous  support  of 
those  present  in  order  that  the  good 
work  might  continue.  "Massachusetts 
people  have  opened  their  arms  and 
have  helped  to  do  good  in  this  line," 
said  the  speaker.  "The  school  is  what 
it  is  and  the  success  that  it  is  through 
the  generosity  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  has 
grown  wonderfully  and  the  excellent 
work  of  the  teachers  has  helped  it  to 
build  tin-  Let  the  good  .york  go  on  for 
the  good  of  humanity." 

Dr.  Berle  was  the  first  speaker. 
"We  are  today  witnessing  one  of 
those  defects  of  nature."  .  began 
the  speaker.  "These  little  children  shall 
be  given  their  eyes.  They  sha.l  be  sup- 
plemented in  all  their  other  faculties. 
We  have  seen  their  fine  work  here  to- 
day. It  is  due  greatly  to  the  careful, 
patient  work  of  the  teachers  in  in- 
structing these  little  ones,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  this  institution  1***  what 
it  has  accomplished.  Massachusetts  hts 
always  been  great  in  these  things  and 
has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
movements  of  this  kind.  She  has 
taught  New  England  and  America  in 
this  line  of  work.  We  are  here  to  pledge 
our  allegiance  to  this  institution,  to  fe^l 
the  current  of  its  work,  to  assist  and 
extend   our  intellect  in  it." 

Mrs.  Howe  received  a  warm  reception 
and  spoke  interestingly.  "I  share  with 
you,"  said  the  speaker,  "the  pleasure 
and  instruction  of  ihi3  occasion.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  have  an  af- 
fair of  this  nature  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  should  quicken  our  sympathies 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  see  the 
beauties  of  spring.  They  cannot  see 
they  must  go  through  their  lives  that, 
way.  What  can  recompense  them  for 
their  deprivation?  They  are  a  happy 
family  here,  full  of  hope  and  affection, 
looking  forward  to  what  the  future  will 
bring.  We  owe  these  teacners  a  debt 
of  deep  gratitude,  and  we  owe  to  these 
children  the  debt  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy." 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  last  speaker,  said 
that  there  was  an  international  collec- 
tion of  children  in  the  institution,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  of  the  European  na- 
tions. He  made  an  oar.iest  plea  for 
support,  saying  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  new  buildings,  as  the  demand 
for  more  quarters  was  increasing  daily. 

The  Entertainment. 

The  exercises  by  the  children  were  of 
an  interesting  character  and  consisted 
entirely  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic and  recitations  by  members  of  the 
primary  and  kindergarten  departments. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Song,  "Welcome  Spring,"  by  a  class  of 
boys;  duet  for  cornet  and  alto  horn,  by 
Nicola  Sacco  and  John  Jordan:  song,  "Wind 
Flower,"  a  chorus  of  girls;  recitation. 
"Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers,"  by  Robert 
Safford;  song,  "The  Doll's  Lullaby,"  three, 
kindergarten  girls;  recitation,  "Fashions  at 
the  Court  of  Queen  Flora,"  by  Maidle  Cui- 
ng, "Disappointment,"  by  Joseph 
Rodzigo;  .song,  "When  Life  Is  Brightest,  ' 
by  the  boys;  violin  selection,  by  four  kinder- 
garten boys:  song,  "Happy  Spring  Waltz," 
by  a  class  of  girls;  Kinder  Symphony  In  C, 
by  the  orchestra. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN 

Kindergarten  Pupils  Interest  Society 
Folks  at  Their  Exhibition 


Society  stamped  its  mark  of  approval  on 
the  management  of  the  institution  known 
as  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  by 
attending  Its  exhibition,  in  large  numbers. 
There  were  many  Interesting  events  on 
the  programme.  Among  them  were  a 
gong,  "Disappointment."  by  Joseph  Rod- 
rlgo-  violin  solo  allegretto  by  four  kinder- 
garten boys,  and  song.  "Happy  Spring 
Waltz."  by  a  class  of  girls.  Other  num- 
bers on  the  programme  were:  Song,  "Wel- 
come Spring,"  by  class  of  boys;  cornet 
andalto-horn  duet, Nicola  Lacco  and  John 
Jordan;  song.  "Wind  Flower,"  a  chorus  of 
girls'    recitation.     "Soring's    Call     to    the 


Flowers,"  Robert  Safford^;  song,  "The 
Dolls'  Lullaby."  three  kindergarten  girls: 
recitation,  "Fashions  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Flora,"  Alice  Finnegan,  and  kin- 
der-symphony in  G  by  the  orchestra. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  made  a  felicitous 
address,  at  the  conclusion  of ,  which  he 
recited  a  poem  in  German,  afterwards 
translating  It  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  pupils. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  spoke. 

The  ladles  having  the  exhibition  in 
charge  were  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Don- 
ald, Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  M<a,ud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipmah  Gray 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mrs.  Kingswill  Mars,  (Mrs.  George 
H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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HELEN  KELLER,  BLIND  ANO  DEAF, 
TALKS  FREELY  TD  PRESIDENT 


There  Was  a  Remarkable 

Scene  When  She  Visited 

the  White  House. 


From  a  Staff  Correspondent. 

WASHINGTON,  April  14.— The  most, 
interesting  recent  visitor  to  the  white 
house  is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  won- 
derful deaf  and  blind  girl.  She  is  now 
a  guest  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
Inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  came  at 
the  earnest  request  of  President 
Roosevelt.  For  a  time  the  president 
and  the  talented  girl,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  third  class  in  Radcliffe 
college,  Cambridge,  talked  through  an 
Interpreter.  Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
"I  would  like  to  talk  with  her  direct." 

Miss  Keller,  therefore,  placed  her 
fingers  on  the  president's  lips,  and  the 
remarkable  dialogue  began.  The  pres- 
ident understood  everything  Miss  Kel- 
ler said.  Formerly  Miss  Keller  could 
not  speak  at  all,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Sullivan  she  has  learned 
to  speak  with  some  distinctness.  Her 
words,  however,  are  somewhat  muf- 
fled, and  there  are  hut  few  people  who 
understand  her.  The  president  caught 
even-  syllable,  and  did  not  once  have 
to  ask  Miss  Sullivan  what  her  protege 
was  saying.  ^ 

The  president  said  it  was  a  great 
^SS1*^  °  reco"/e  one  who  had  aeom- 
plished  as  much  despite  the  great  dif- 


HELEN  KELLER, 

The    Blind    and    Deaf    Wonder,    Who 
Visited  the  President  Today. 


ficultles.  The  president  told  her  about 
his  children,  their  pets  and  the  doings 
at  the  white  house.  Afterwards  he 
expressed  his  amazement  at  her  ex-; 
tensive  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  detail  of  a  life  which  you  could  not 
see  or   hear. 

CARMICHAEL. 


THE  UtEWS, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

14  April  i:.vji 
Helen  Keller,  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Converses  With 
President. 


KELLER— Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  paid  a  visit  to 
President  Roosevelt  yesterday  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  strenuous  President  and 
the  most  remarkable  product  of  education 
of  the  age  held  a  spirited  conversation. 
She  read  the  words  of  the  President  by 
placing  her  lingers  against  his  lips,  and 
her  replies  were  clearly  understood  by 
him.  She  was  accompanied  to  the  White 
House  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  her 
teacher  and  companion,  and  Edward  Bok. 
Miss  Keller  is  a  guest  at  Washington  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone. 


■"-"••-- 
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BLIND  DEAF  GIRL 

"SEES"  PRESIDENT 
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'.OOSEVELT  TELLING  HELEN  KELLER  A  STORY. 

The  larger  picture,  drawn   by  an    Eyening    Journal    artist    from    a    descrip- 
tor   shows    Helen    KeHer   "listening"    tq  a  story  of  his  son's   rabbit   hunt  told     , 
y    President    Roosevelt    to    the    famous   blind    deaf   mute    on    her    visit   to    the 
Vhite    House.      The    smaller    picture    allows    Miss    Keller's    method    of    distin- 
uish:ng    words    by    placing    fingers    oh  the   speaker's  nose,   lips  and  chin. 

yien    Kellev    "Hears"    Rcosevelt 
Tell  Story  of  Son's  Rabbit 
Hunt  by  Putting  lin- 
gers to  His  Lips. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Evening  Journal. 
[Washington,  D.  C.  April  14.-Helen  Kel- 
fcr,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  Wind  girl, 
kas' spent  neaily  an  hour  at  the  White 
House  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
with  whom  she  bad  a  very  interesting  tails. 


-A- 

She  Has  been  in  Washing-ton  for  a  week 
as  the  guest  of  Professor  Alexander  Gra- 
ham  Bell. 

When  the  President  was  informed  that 
Miss  Keller  was  in  the  city  he  exprcsserd 
a  desire  to  see  her.  She  was  accomp 
by  her  instructor,  who  acted  as  interpreter 
between  the  President  and  Miss  Keller  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  the  President  ex- 
pressed  a  desire  to  talk  to  Ms  famous  caller 

'lli«s    Keller    placed    her    fingers    or. 
President's    lips,    thus   reading   his    w. 
■tu.l   he   entertained   her   with   to      - 
a  rabbit    hunt  enjoyed  by  his  s  hie  in 

the  White  House  giounds  a  few  flays 
The   Piesideht   had   no   difficulty   in  under-: 
standins    the    curious    method    of_«> 
which    Miss   Keller    has   learned.    St* 
him  of  -he   great   admirath  .   tot 

him  and  displayed  a  remarkable  knowledge 
i  i  his  career. 


<* 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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PRESIDENT  SPOKE 

BY  HERJP  TIPS 

Helen   Keller,   Deaf,   Dumb  and 
Blind,  Heard  Him  by  Touch- 
ing His  Lips. 


A       NOVEL        INTERVIEW 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  North  American. 

WASHINGTON.  April  14. 

That  most  remarkable  young  woman, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,, 
met  and  talked  with  and  understood 
everything-  said  to  her  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

By  placing  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand 
on  the  President's  lips  she  heard  him  re- 
late a  story  of  how  young  Archie  Roose- 
velt caught  a  rabbit  in  the  White  House 
grounds.  In  the  same  manner  she  listened 
to  the  President  telling  her  how  he  had 
watched  her  career*  with  interest  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  considered  her  at-  i 
tainments  most  remarkable. 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan, came  here  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  of  her  Easter  vacation. 
She  stopped  with  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  Edward  Bok,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
called  at  the  White  House  last  week,  cas- 
ually mentioned  to  the  President  that  she 
was  in  the  city. 

President  Asked  to  Meet  Her. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  meet  her," 
declared  the  President,  and  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  her  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

The  President  received  Miss  Keller  and 
her  party  in  the  Red  Parlor,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  carried  on  a  conversation 
with  her,  Miss  Sullivan  acting  as  inter- 
preter. 

"1  would  like  to  talk  with  her  direct," 
said  the  President. 

Placing  her  finger  tips  on  the  President's 
lips,  she  told  him  to  talk.  After  express- 
ing his  delight  at  meeting  her  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"Archie  got  on  the  trail  of  a  rabbit  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  White  House 
grounds,  and  after  chasing  it  about  for 
some  time  captured  it  and  placed  it  in  a 
box,  where  it  is  now  confined  in  the  green 
house." 

She  Understood  Everything1. 

Miss  Keller  listened  closely,  understand- 
ing   perfectly    everything    the    President 
said,  and  without  removing  her  finger  tips  • 
from  his  lips  she  began  to  talk. 

Miss  Keller  speaks  in  rather  a  muffled 
voice,  and  it  Is  usually  quite  difficult   for" 
others  to  watch  her  words.  The  President,  = 
however,  understood  perfectly  everything 
she  said,  not  once  having  to  call  on  Miss 
Sullivan  to  interpret  for  him. 

THE  WORLD, 

•5Vra  York,  N.  Y. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 
WASHINGTON,  April  14.— Helen  Kel 
ler,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yesterday 
met  and  talked  with  President  Roose- 
velt. By  placing  the  fingers  of  Ihsr  right 
hand  on  the  President's  lips  she  under- 
stood him  as  he  related  how  his  eon 
Archibald  had  caught  a  rabbit  in  the 
White  House  grounds.  By  the  same 
means  she  understood  as  the  President 
told  her  he  had  watched  her  career  with 
interest  for  years  and  considered  her 
attainments   most   remarkakble. 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  her 
teacher.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  came 
here  to  spend  a  day  or  two  of  her  Easter 
vacation.  She  was  a  guest  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Edward 
Bok,  thei  Philadelphia  publisher,  while 
calling  at  the  White  House,  casually 
mentioned  to  the  President  that  she  was 
in  the  city. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  meet  her," 
declared  the  President,  and  an  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

The  President  received  Miss  Kel- 
ler in  the  Red  Parlor,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  carried  on  a  conversation  with 
her.  Miss  Sullivan  acting  as  interpreter. 
"I  would  like  to  talk  with  her  direct," 
said  the  President.  Placing  her  finger 
tips  on  the  President's  lips  she  told 
him  to  talk.  After  expressing  his  de- 
light at  meeting  her  the  President  said: 
"Archie  got  on  the  trail  of  a  rabbit 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  White  House 
grounds,  and  after  chasing  it  ahout  for 
some  time,  captured  it  and  placed  it  in 
a  box,  where  it  is  now  confined  in  the 
greenhouse." 

Miss  Keller  listened  closely  and  under- 
stood everything  the  President  said. 
Then,  without  removing  her  finger  tips 
from  his  lips  she  began  to  talk. 

Miss  Keller  speaks  in  rather  a  muf- 
fled voice,  and  it  is  usually  quite  dif- 
ficult to  catch  her  words.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  understood  perfectly 
everything  she  said,  not  once  having  to 
call  on  Miss  Sullivan  to  interpret  for' 
him. 

Miss  Keller  went  to  Philadelphia  to- 
day. To-morrow  she  will  start  back  to 
Radcliffe  College  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  she  is  taking  the  full  classical 
course. 


—  Tom  Brown,  Charlea  and  Arthur 
Uunroe,  George  Wyer.  and  Normal) 
Francis,  visited  the  Blind  School  at 
So.    Boston    yesterday     with     Marian 


Hosraer. 
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ROOSEVELT  TALKS 
WITH  HELEN  KELLER, 

With  Her  Fingers  on  His  Lips,  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Girl  Under- 
stands All  He  Says. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  will  | 

give    a    reception   at   the    kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner 
o£  Perkins  and  Day'sts,  tomorrow  at  3  p 
m   The  exercises  in  the  hall  will  begin  at 
3-30    The  committee  consists  of  Mrs  Wm. 
Appleton,  president;  Mrs  Louis  Agassis, 
vice  president;  Mrs  Lars  Anderson,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Don- 
ald,   Mrs   George    Draper,     Mrs     Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Miss    Constance    G.    Lee,    Mrs    Thomas 
Mack,   Mrs  Kingsmlll  Marrs,    Mrs   Geo. 
H.  Monks,   Mrs  E.   Preble  Motley   and 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warrj2Jf-c-»»»«BSWf». 


E3 Id 


Hate.. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Is  to  erect,  on  the  property  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees  on  Day  and 
Centre  streets,  a  large  brick  and  stone 
apartment  house,  with  stores  on  the 
Jjjwest  floor. 

THE  &QEWS-TR1BUM, 

Detroit,  iMicb. 


JLii... 
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Helen  Keller's  Home. 

The  Keller  homestead,  where  the  little  blind 
girl  Helen  was  reared,  is  prettily  described  by  her 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal: 

Our  homestead  was  called  "Ivy  Green,  'because 
the  house  and  the  surounding  trees  and  fences 
were  covered  with  beautiful  English  _  ivy. 
Close  'by  were  trailing  clematis,  drooping  jessa- 
mine and  some  rare  sweet  flowers  called  butterfly  s 
wings.  But  the  roses-they  were  loveliest  of  all, 
Never  have  I  found  in  the  greenhouses  of  the 
north  such  heart-satisfying  roses  as  me  climbing 
roses  of  my  southern  home.  They  used  to  hang 
in  long  festoons  from  our  porch,  filling  the  whole  | 
I  air  with  their  fragrance,  untainted  by  any  farth-  j 
!  lv  smell;  and  in  the  early  morning,  washed  m  the 
;  dew,  they  felt  so  soft  and  semed  so  pure.  1  could 
I  not  help  wondering  if  they  did  not  resemble  the 
'asphodels   of  God's   garden. 

-.Sflxkiwy fs..n.$«v...£7rm. 
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Tlia  PatkAHS  Institution  and  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  the  Blind  is  to 
erect  on  the  property  recently  purchased 
by  the  trustees  on  Day  and  Center 
streets  a  large  brick  aud  stone  apart- 
ment house  to  contain  stores  on  the 
lower  floor.  The  property  has  been 
owned  by  the  trustees  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  Is  near  the  kindergarten  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

Boston  Mas  3  G-azette 


—  --Under  the  direction  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  cauunittee  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the""Blind,  at  the  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  recep- 
tion and  most  interesting  entertainment 
were  held  at  the  school  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon. Among  those  who  formed  the 
committee  were  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
president ;  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  vice  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks,  Mrs.  B.  Winchester  Donald, 
:  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss 
Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Kingsiiiill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
inie  C.   Warren.' 


APRIL 


lD.'ltfU2 


fffiLEN  KELLER,  BLIND,  D&.F  AND  DUMB,  WHO  "TALKED 
WITH  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


basket  weavers,  the  little  block  fionae 
builders,  and  all  the  tasks  assigned  im. 
pressed  the  beholders,  i„  part  by  the  dex 
tenty  and  cleverness  and  in  part  by  the 
thought  that  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  little  fingers  where  there 
were  no  eyes  to  guide  them.     After  the 
work  had  been  examined  the  ex, 
of  music  and  recitation  werr,  I 
the   hall;   and  in   this   «y,   linh 

were  as  efflcK.-  as  nnl^r  other  tasks. 
General  Francis  H.  A pp^toMp,, 

over  the exercisesandrecognizedrhegen- 
erosityof  the  snpporters  of  the  Ins&tn- 
tion,  by  saying  that  but  for  them  it  could 
not  exist      Rev.  A.  A.  Eerie  of  Brigh 
ton  was  the  first  speaker.    He  said  the 
effects  of  the  Christian  gospel  had  made 
possible  the  helpfulness   of   the  strong 
for  the  weak,  as  it  had  been  displayed 
The  greatest  man,  he  said,  is  he  who  can 
take  some  nature  naturally  barren  and 
make  it  fertile. 

-r»-  <.-"._  VT?r*  Howe,  who  is  al- 
ways a  most  welcome  guest,  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  and  profit  the  exercises  had 
been  to  her.  She  referred  to  her  hra 
band,  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  been  insfn- 
rnental  in  creating  this  work  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos 
who  has  carried  on  the  great  work  and 
is  so  dearly  loved  by  the  children 

In  closing  Mr.  Anagnos  said  the  great 
need  of  the  Institu.ion  was  for  a  new 
primary  building  and  they  had  faith 
enough  in  the  generosity  of  the  people 
o  undertake  its  construction,  believing 
the  fands  would  be  forthcoming  The 
splendid  spirit  of  trust  in  the  outcome 
of   the  adventure,   on  the  part  of  Mr 

Anagnos,  fortells  almost  beyond  ones' 
tion  its  success.  q  es 


HELEN  KELLER,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  spent  one  hour  "talking"  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  Sunday,  is  20  years  of  are.  When  a  baby,  an  illness  destroyed  her 
sight  and  hearing,  and  the  power  of  speech  had  no  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Anognos  of  the  Perkins  Institute  of  Boston,  and  with  the  help 
of  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  her  education  has  been  carried  on.  Miss  Sullivan, 
her  teacher  and  companion,  has  acquired  world-wide  fame  for  the  infinite  patience  she 
has  shown  in  the  development  of  her  pupil.  To-day  Helen  carries. on  a  regular  con- 
versation—using  her  own  voice  to  speak,  and  placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  as  a  substitute  for  her  ears.  She  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  Har- 
vard University,  writes,  reads,  translates  and  speakes  flluently  English,  French.  Ger- 
man, Latin  and  Greek.  She  is  a  marvelous  performer  on  the  piano,  an  ardent  student  of 
natural  history  and  a  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  young  woman. 


-c*Jkjlcv_  ^Sl_oJ<-~^ 


The  News. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
NX.  Vv'vS— ^  ,  W  1_ 
Monday  aftertjjyon  the  annual  recep- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
was  held,  and  the  very  general  response 
td'the  invitations  sent  out  shows  the 
interest  that  is  felt  in  this  institution. 
Little  conception  can  be  gained  of  the 
great  moral  as  well  as  educational 
work  that  is  done  by  the  painstaking 
instructors  here,  unless  a  visit  is  paid 
to  the  little  ones  and  some  study  given 
to  the  methods  employed  and  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  sometimes  the  privilege 
of  a  visitor  to  watch  a  child's  face  as 
the  consciousness  of  a  new  fact  dawns 
upon  him.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do 
si  11  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of 
tliis  work  become  known.  Anot\e~ 
interesting  study  for  those  at'emVug 
these    exercises    from    year  to  j  ear   is 


the  development  and  '".ia'ye  seen  in 
the  faces  of  the  ""::urer.     This  is  par- 

t:~Tl -y    notiocuoie     in     tue    face    of 

T-.r^^uv  Str:,:gcr,  who  is  outgrowing 
the  boyish  wilfulness,  and  in  its  place 
the  student  of  character  may  find  a 
strength  and  mastery  that  has  come 
frcrr:  r.^-i-o^  sb^-controi.  xlt  ~>  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  the  Kindergarten 
much  longer  than  the  average  student 
as  he  is  attending  school  in  the  Lowell 
district. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  devotion 
of  the  children  for  the  springtime,  with 
its  song  of  birds,  its  bursting  buds  and 
its  fragrant  flowers.  The  seeds  planted 
in  the  schoolrooms  afford  a  study  in 
botany,  and  the  little  students  are 
allowed  to  learn  of  their  growth  by 
taking  them  from  the  earth.  This 
brings  a  rest  from  the  books  and  is  a 
diversion  from  which  they  gain  untold 
pleasure  and  benefit. 

The  work  of  the  little  ones  that  is 
accomplished  wholly  by  the  sense  of 
touch  afforded  no  less  interest  on  this 
than  on  other  occasions,  aud  the  little 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  17,  1902. 


We  have  at  this  office  a  letter  written 
by  Little  Robert  Safibrd,  who  is  study- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  branch  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  letter  is 
written  very  legibly  in  lhe  peculiar 
square  characters  taught  to  the  blind, 
and  is  very  near  correct  in  its  execu- 
tion. The  little  fellow  has  been  in  the 
institution  about  two  years,  and,  like 
many  other  blind  persons,  shows  rare 
mental  abilities.  The  letter  reads  : 
"  Dear  Mother— I  am  glad  to  get  back 
to  school.  I  am  going  to  learn  all  I 
can.  I  am  reading  about  the  farmer 
and  the  birds.     Good  bve  Robert" 


I 


TUESDAY.    APRIL    22.    1902 


ANOTHER    BUILDING   NEEDED 


Annual  Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for 

the  Blind — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev. 

A.  A.  Berle  and  M.  Anagnos  Made  Ad- 
■  dresses — General    Francis     H.    Appleton 

Presided — The  Mystery  of  Sight  Without 

Eyes 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  an- 
nual reception  was  held.  A  large  number 
of  Invitations  had  been  extended  by  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  numbering  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  president;  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son, Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
Donald,  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Eliot,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Mars,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  At  an  early 
hour  the  people  began  to  assemble.  The 
children  were  gathered  in  the  schoolrooms 
where  they  were  engaged  in  their  regular 
every  day  routine  of  study,  and  it  was  most 
interesting  to  pass  from  room  to  room  and 
watch  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  sightless 
little  ones  swiftly  and  surely  moving  about 
their  tasks.  Here  they  were  weaving  bas- 
kets, there  building  blockhouses  on  archi- 
tectural plans,  again  they  traced  the  relief 
maps  of  the  country  and  decided  their  geog- 
raphy lessons,  sewed  cards,  wove  bright- 
colored  papers,   or  crocheted   gay  yarns. 

Eighty-six  boys  and  girls  were  as  busy 
as  busy  could  be.  In  the  windows  were 
boxes  of  newly  planted  seeds,  and  from 
these  the  children  are  learning  their  first 
lessons  in  botany.  Each  morning  they  water 
the  earth,  and  many  times  a  day  they  take 
mental  notes  on  the  development  of  the 
seedlings.  That  they  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  progress  made,  every  now  and  then 
a  plant  is  gently  pulled  up  and  the  roots  ex- 
amined. The  coming  of  spring  has  been  a 
mystery  to  these  children.  Out  in  the  yard 
they  have  felt  the  grass  coming  up,  tne  buds 
swelling,  heard  the  birds  singing,  and  they 
have    been    happy. 

The  children  are  of  all  ages,  from  five  to 
fourteen,  but  there  is  one  tall,  shapely 
youth  of  fifteen— it  is  Tommy  Siringer.  By 
good  rights  he  belongs  over  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
but  for  several  years  now  he  has  been  at- 
tending a  public  school  in  Jamaica  Plain— 
the  Lowell— and  so  he  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  here  longer  than  he  otherwise 
would.  Tommy,  they  call  him  Tom  now,  has 
developed  very  much  In  the  past  year.  His  , 
face  has  begun  to  assume  the  look  of  one 
who  has  learned  the  lessons  of  self-control, 
and  for  him  that  was  a  great  triumph,  as 
he  has  a  strong,  wulful  nature,  and  has 
not  found  it  easy  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
himself.  He  smiles  Intelligently  and  ap- 
preciatively, and  thought  Is  plainly  stamped 
on  the  mobile,  sensitive  face.  A  curious 
change  was  suddenly  writ  upon  his  face 
yesterday.  He  had  been  greeting  this  friend 
and  that,  and  giving  his  attention  to  the 
placing  of  a  boutonnaire  of  mayflowers  in 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  His  countenance  had 
the  clear  cut  imperturblllty  of  a  cameo.  Out  I 
of  the  throng  someone  came  up  and  clasped 
his  hand,  the  boy  gave  a  quick  movement 
of  recognition  and  then  recklessly  flung 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  tall  man.  He 
knew  the  arms  were  extended,  though,  for 
the  man  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Anagnos, 
his  friend,  who  Is  carrying  on  the  great 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Howe.  For  a  full 
minute  Tommy  clung  with  his  arms  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  his  friend,  and  his  im- 
passive face  became  flushed  and  his  lips 
quivered  with  unspoken  emotion.  He  could 
not  hear  the  laugh  of  his  friend,,  but  he 
amlled  delightedly  when  Mr.  Anagnos  gave  ■ 
him  the  old  familiar  greeting— a  playful  pat 
on  the  right  cheek,  another  on  the  left  and 
a  pull  at  the  nose. 

It  is  strange  how  Tom  knows  instantly 
by  the  touch  of  the  hand  if  he  has  ever 
met  anyone  before.  When  he  goes  to  school 
in  the  morning,  he  knows  all  the  boys 
when   they   rush   up   to   shake   hands   with 


him,  and  the  boys  take  pride  in  vising-  with 
each  other  to  see  how  well  they  can  learn 
to  converse  with  him  by  the  sign  language 
of  the  hand.  He  has  his  chosen  friends,  ana 
loves  very  much  to  be  with  the  boys.  Twice 
a  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  he  goes  to 
school,  accompanied  by  his  instructor,  Miss 
Conley.  He,  too,  has  kept  an  eye  on"  the 
coming  of  spring.  It  has  been  his  delight 
In  the-  nast  few  weeks  to  climb  a  certain 
tree  for  the  purpose  of  rioting  the  progress 
of  the  buds.  It  was  an  event  when  the  deli- 
cate leaves  came  forth  to  greet  his  Angers. 
Such  little  things  make  the  day  momentous 
to  those  who  neither  see,  nor  hear  nor  speak. 
Tommy  is  not  as  yet  a  "dig"  in  his  studies, 
he  is  more  interested  in  general  informa- 
tion and  especially  in  the  sciences  and 
geography.  He  is  proud  of  his  fifteen  years, 
and  he  takes  much  pleasure  in  writing  let- 
ters.    On  the  holiday  he  wrote  five. 

At  exactly  half-past  three  the  observing 
throng  of  guests  left  the  schoolrooms  and 
went  to  the  hall,  and  the  children  in 
orderly  files  followed  until  the  platform 
was  covered  with  them.  There  was  a 
flutter  of  more  than  passing  interest  when 
the  beloved  face  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
appeared  at  the  door— in  her  fingers  was  a 
single  flower— a  dandelion  blossom— remi- 
niscent to  her  of  so  many  childhood  springs 
—and  when  she  advanced  to  the  stage  they 
seated  her  in  a  big  armchair  that  appeared 
like  a  throne  when  her  heavy  cloak  had 
been  thrown  over  its  back. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  briefly  spoke  of  the  no- 
ble work,  and  said;  "The  institution 
is  the  success  jt  is  by  the  generosity  of 
the  people."  The  programme,  printed  in 
raised  letters  like  the  books  of  the  school, 
was  then  opened  with  a  song  of  "Welcome 
Spring"  sung  by  a  class  of  boys.  A  duet 
for  a  cornet  and  alto  horn  was  next  offered 
by  Nicola  Sacco  and  John  Jordan,  and 
John's  horn  almost  measured  the  heigrht  of 
the  boy.  A  chorus  of  girls  contributed  a 
pretty,  tuneful  song  entitled  "The  Wlnd- 
Flower,"  and  Robert  Safford,  a  bit  of  a 
boy,  recited  "Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers." 
Three  kindergarten  girls  drew  up  their 
rocking-chairs  and  taking  their  dolls  in 
their  arms  gently  rocked  and  sang  "The 
Doll's  Lullaby."  As  Mrs.  Howe  afterward 
said:  "Had  thoy  seen  they  could  not  have 
nursed  their  dolls  more  tenderly,  or  mora 
forcibly  recalled  to  her  the  scenes  Of  child- 
hood." 

Owing  to  a  bad  cold,  Alice  FInnegan  did 
not  recite  "Fashions  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Flora,"  but  Maidle  Curran  took  her  place 
and  won  much  applause.  "Disappoint- 
ment" was  then  sung  by  a  tiny  colored 
boy,  Joseph  Rodrigo,  but  as  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle  remarked  in  his  address  which  Im- 
mediately followed,  "Joseph  himself  was  no 
disappointment."  "We  are  here  witness- 
ing," he  said,  "one  of  those  marvellous  ef- 
fects which  the  Christian  gospel  has  maae 
possible.  When  the  Christian  gospel  came 
we  learned  that  those  who  are  strong  must 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  great- 
est rk.ry  of  Christianity  has  been  tne 
achievement  of  just  this  sympathy  toward 
mankind.  The  best  use  of  our  lives  is  to 
give  richness  and  power  to  some  other 
lives.  That  man  is  greatest  who  can  take 
some  nature  naturally  barren  and  make  it 
fertile.  We  know  now  that  sight  is  not  in 
the  eyes,  but  in  the  invisible  sight  of  the 
heart  and  the  soul.  If  we  go  forth  from 
here  in  the  right  spirit  we  will  help  to  make 
it  possible  for  others  to  enjoy  these  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Berle  then  expressed  his  hope 
that  next  year  he  would  be  able  to  present 
the  kindergarten  with  a  check  for  ?10OO. 
Again  the  prugra-mme  was  taken  up  and 
the  boys  sang-,  "When  life  Is  brightest." 
It  is  noticeable  that  there  was  no  sadness 
in  the  voices  or  faces  of  any  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  certainly  must  have  sunshino 
in  their  hearts.  There  was  a  tender,  pa- 
thetic number  played  by  four  boys  on  their 
violins,  and  in  sharp  contrast  came  ■  the 
"Happy  Spring  Waltz"  by  the  giris.  They 
.could  not  all  keep  their  feet-  still,  so. be- 
witching was  the  music. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  next 
speaker.  She  said:  "Dear  Friends  and 
Mr.  President— I  share  with  you  the  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  of  this  occasion.  It 
seems  a  very  good  choice  to  have  the  exer- 
cises at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  joy  over 
the  coming  of  spring  quickens  our  hearts 
with  sympathy  for  the  children  who  cannot 
see  the  budding  color.  They  must  go 
through    life    as    Milton    describes,      'With 


knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.' 
A  neglected  garden  is  a  sad  sight,  a  tragical 
sight,  but  nothing  is  so  sad  as  neglected 
children— wanting  that  intellectual  training 
that  makes  out  of  the  little  ones  citizens  of 
power.  The  children  have  a  claim  upon 
us  and  a  right  to  being  trained.  When  a 
little  girl  of  nine  I  was  entrusted  with  a 
beautiful  copy  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  in 
red  and  gold,  and  the  hero  to  me  was  Great- 
heart  Years  after  I  met  Greatheart  in 
my  husband.  Dr.  Howe,  who  championed 
the  cause  of  the  weak."  And  just  here 
she  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  her  son-in-law, 
M.  Anagnos,  who  came  hack  from  Greece 
with  Dr.  Howe  and  has  carried  on  the  great 

work.  .  jL. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said,  "Perhaps  some  of  the 
people  who  know  of  our  kindergarten  may 
think  we  have  some  children  not  of  the  | 
kindergarten  age.  We  have  a  primary  de- 
partment and  the  kindergarten  principles 
are  carried  on  there.  We  have  here  an 
international  collection  of  children.  Nine 
races  are  represented  on  the  platform. 
Nearly  all  the  European  races— the  Ger- 
man, Russian  Jews,  Poles,  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  Armenians. 

"There  are  many  now  who  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  school.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  have  a  primary  building  for  the 
girls.  "We  have  not  much  money.  We  have 
faith.  In  whom?  In  you.,  This  State  or 
the  city  of  Boston  has  not  given  one  dollar 
for  this  kindergarten,  but  the  citizens  of 
Boston  have  given  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Next  month  on  faith,  for  we  have  but 
little  money,  we  shall  begin  breaking  the 
ground  for  the  primary  building,  but  we, 
need  much  help  to  enable  us  to  realize  our 
hopes."  The  programme  closed  with  a, 
kindersymphony  in  C.  All  the  children 
joined  in  this,  and  the  musical  medley  wan 
a  merry  finale  to  a  most  instructive  after, 
noon. 
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Thomas  Stringer. 

Jt  is  a  serious  handicap  to  be  deaf, 
dumb  or  blind:  but,  when  one  is  all  three, 
it  would  seem  almost  an  impossibility  for 
him  to  win  success,  yet  Thomas  Stringer, 
a  fifteen-year-oid  lad,  who  is  being-  edu- 
cated at  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  probably  destined  to  be 
known  as  the  deaf- blind  inventor. 

An  attack  of  spinal  meningitis  left  him 
without  sight  or  hearing.  Then  his 
mother  died,  and,  until  he  was  five  years 
old,  he  had  no  more  knowledge  than  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.  He  could  not  even 
walk,  but  used  to  crawl  around  back- 
ward like  a  crab,  having  learned,  doubt- 
less, that,  when  he  went  forward,  he  was 
liable  to  bump  himself.  The  only  sounds 
he  uttered  were  fretful  groans,  unless 
excited,  and  then  he  would  scream  and 
tear  his  clothes. 

When  Tom  entered  the  institute,  he  was 
five  years  old.  \t  seemed  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  make  a  man  of  him.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  was  taught  to  stand 
or  walk.  It  was  many  months  before  a 
ray  of  light  seemed  to  find  its  way  to  his 
little,  imprisoned  intellect.  At  length, 
however,  the  miraculous  was  achieved  and 
from  that  time  on  his  mind  expanded  very 
rapidly.  Today,  he  is  as  bright  and 
intelligent  as  most  boys  of  his  age.  In 
fact,  in  some  things  he  is  even  more  so, 
as,  for  instance,  in  inventiveness. 

While  in  the  kindergarten,  his  favorite 
amusement  was  to  talk  about  electricity, 
and  his  questions  frequently  puzzled  his 
teachers.  He  never  rested  until  he  under- 
stood. 


While  spending  a  vacation  on  the  farm 
of  a  minister,  near  Wrentham,  Massachu- 
setts, he  put  a  complete  set  of  electric; 
bells  in  the  house,  and  constructed  an 
'■levator  in  which  he  could  lift  himself  to 
the  loft  of  the  barn.  He  put  weights  on 
the  barn  windows,  replaced  a  button  on 
the  smoke-house  with  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived latch,  and  made  repairs  in  various 
ways. 

In  1899,  Tom  was  entered  at  the  Lowell 
Grammar  School,  Boston,  in  the  sixth 
grade.  With  the  aid  of  such  appliances 
at>  >ire  used  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  and  with  his  tutor  as  interpreter, 
Tom  was  able  to  keep  up  with  his  claf  '. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  loving  solicitude, 
and  the  teachers  agreed  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  his  condition  aroused  among  the 
other  boys  more  than  compensated  them 
for  the  slight  inattention  his  presence  oc- 
casioned. Wherever  Tom  goes, or  wherever 
he  is  heard  of,  his  patience  and  bravery 
awaken  love.  In  this  institute  he  is  known 
as  "Tom,  the  beloved." 

Tom  can  swim,  row,  and  ride  a  wheel. 
He  knows  as  much  about  the  streets  of 
Boston  as  does  the  average  person  who 
sees.  He  has  travelled  considerably. 
Once  he  visited  the  United  States  mint  at 
Philadelphia  and  on  another  occasion  he 
was  received  by  the  late  William  McKin- 
ley  at  the  White  House.  In  the  late  Pres- 
ident's presence  he  was  told  not  to  sit 
down.  At  first  he  demurred,  saying  that 
he  was  tired,  and  that  there  were  enough 
chairs  for  the  President  to  sit  down  also; 
but.  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he 
would  not  be  showing  proper  respect  for 
the  President  if  he  sat,  he  was  glad  to 
stand. 

Tom's  contribution  to  the  school  exer- 
cises of  1899,  held  in  the  Boston  Theater, 
was  an  essay  entitled  '  'Two  Boston  boys, ' ' 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Puritan  boy  of  1690  and  a  Boston 
boy  of  1899.  Be  designed  an  ingenious 
set  of  pictures  representing  an  old  stage 
coach  and  horses  of  1690  and  a  trolley- 
car  of  to-day,  the  sailing  vessel  in  which 
the  Puritans  came  over,  the  beacon,  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  the  windmill  onCropp's 
Hill,  which  he  held  up  at  the  proper 
moment.  With  his  right  hand  he  read 
his  composition,  and  with  his  left  spelled 
it  out  to  one  who  repeated  it  to  the  au- 
dience. 

Yet  some  boys,  with  bright  eyes  and 
acute  hearing,  complain  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  them  now-a-days. — Frank  Ever- 
ett, in  Success. 


Date 
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The  First  Deaf=Blind  Person  Educated. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf-blind  person 
ever  educated;  and  Dr.   Howe   touched  the  vital 
germ  of  the  whole  matter  of  awakening  to  light  and 
knowledge  her  imprisoned  mentality  when  he  set 
himself  to  watch  her  mind,  and  its  workings  and 
manifestations,  in  the  few  signs  that  the  wants  of 
her  nature  had  taught  her  to  make.     He  sought 
the  vulnerable  point  of  that  brain  that  the  child's 
full  frontal  development  showed  that  she  possessed 
in  plenty.     He  was  a  pathfinder ;  the  others  have 
simply  walked  in  the  roadway  he  made,  and  that, 
too,    without   any   material  improvements  having 
been  made   in    the   methods.      For  several    years 
before  Laura  came  to  Boston,  Dr.   Howe  had  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  education  of  the  first  child 
that  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  that  should  come  to 
his  notice.     In  1837,  he  heard  that  there  was  such 
a  child  up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  forthwith  started  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the 
case.     Playing  around  on  the  farm  of  her  father  he 
found  Laura,  who  was  then  a  pretty  little  girl  of 
about  six.     To  the  father,  Dr.  Howe's  proposition 
to  take  the  child  and  try  to  educate  her  seemed 


wild.  But  the  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable 
natural  ability,  eagerly  assented,  and  in  a  few  days 
Laura  was  brought  to  the  doctor's  home  in  Boston. 
Dr.  Howe  thus  describes  his  first  attempt  to  educate 
his  protege: 

I  required  her  by  signs,  which  she  soon  came  to 
understand,  to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  learn- 
ing to  use  her  hands,  and  to  acquire  command  of 
her  muscles  and  limbs.  But  my  principal  aim  and 
hope  was  to  enable  her  to  recognize  the  twenty-six 
signs  which  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
She  submitted  to  the  process  patiently,  though 
without  understanding  its  purpose. 

I  will  here  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  means 
which  I  contrived  for  her  mental  development.  I 
first  selected  short  monosyllables,  so  that  the  sign 
which  she  was  to  learn  might  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. I  placed  before  her,  on  the  table,  a  pen  and 
a  pin;  and  then,  making  her  take'  notice  of  the 
fingers  of  one  of  my  hands,  I  placed  them  in  the 
three  positions  used  as  signs  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet of  deaf-mutes  for  the  letters  pen,  and  made 
her  feel  them,  over  and  over  again,  many  times, 
so  that  they  might  be  associated  together  in  her 
mind.  I  did  the  same  with  the  pin,  and  repeated 
it  scores  of  times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the 
signs  were  complex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of 
the  one, — that  is,  the  e — differed  from  the  middle 
sign  of  the  other, — that  is,  the  i.  This  was  the 
first  step  gained.  This  process  was  repeated  over 
and  over  hundreds  of  times,  until,  finally,  the  as- 
sociation was  established  in  her  mind  between  the 
sign  composed  of  the  three  letters  and  expressed 
by  the  position  of  my  fingers  and  the  article  itself; 
so  that  when  I  held  up  the  pen  to  her,  she  would 
herself  make  the  complex  sign;  and  when  I  made 
the  complex  sign  on  my  fingers,  she  would  tri- 
umphantly pick  up  the  pen,  and  hold  it  up  before 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  is  what  you  want." 
Then  the  same  process  was  gone  over  with  the 
pin,  until  the  association  in  her  mind  was  intimate 
and  complete  between  the  two  articles  and  the  com- 
plex position  of  the  fingers.  She  had  thus  learned 
two  arbitrary  signs,  or  the  names  of  two  different 
things.  She  seemed  conscious  of  having  under- 
stood and  done  what  I  wanted,  for  she  smiled; 
while  I  exclaimed  inwardly  and  triumphantly,' 
' '  Eureka  !  Eureka  !  "  I  now  felt  that  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  successfully,  and  that  this  was 
the  only  really  difficult  one,  because,  by  continuing 
the  same  process  by  which  she  had  become  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  two  articles  by  two  arbitrary 
signs,  she  could  go  on  and  learn  to  express  in  signs 
two  thousand,  and,  finally,  the  forty-and-odd 
thousand  signs  or  words  in  the  English  language. 
Lest  the  reader  should  be  misled  by  that  state- 
ment, and  therefrom  get  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Laura  Bridgman  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary,  it  might  be  well  here  to  insert 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Howe  in  another  place. 
He  said  ;  "  She  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  yet  her 
knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater  than  a  com- 
mon child  of  three.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  knowledge  of  facts,  positive 
qualities  of  bodies,  numbers,  etc.  ;  but  the  -words 
expi essive  of  them,  which  other  children  learn  by 
hearing,  as  they  learn  to  talk,  must  all  be  com- 
municated to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
method." 

Laura  Bridgman  remained  in  the  institution 
continuously  until  she  became  a  woman,  and  there- 
after with  but  short  periods  of  absence,  all  her 
life.— From  "  Educating  the  Deaf-Blind,"'  by  Ruth 
Everett,  in  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
viewsTor  April. 
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GYMNASTS  OF   MANY  SCHOOLS. 

Representatives  of  a  Dozen  Different 
Institutions  Unite  in  an  Exhibition. 
A  gymnastic  exhibition  was  given  in 
the  drill  hall  of  the  English  high  school 
yesterday  afternoon  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Soci- 
ety. This  societyi  of  which  Dr.  Meylan 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  president,  is  com- 
posed of  gymnastic  instructors  and 
teachers  and  physicians  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  physical 
culture. 

C.  Eberhard  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibition,  ! 
which  opened  with  class  room  exercises 
bv  a  class  of  girls  of  the  Everett  gram- 
mar school.  Then  followed  marching 
bv  a  class  from  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Swedish  free  movements 
by  a  class  of  boys  from  a  Brookline 
grammar  school;  Swedish  gymnastics  by 
girls  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind;  broadsword  play  by  eight 
pupils  from  Miss  Webber's  gymnasium, 
West  Newton;  an  arch  ball  game  by  a 
class  from  the  Posse  gymnasium;  foil 
fencing  by  Miss  MacCarthy  and  Miss 
Mason,  Miss  Sibley  and  Miss  Sheraton 
of  the  same  gymnasium;  exercises  on' 
the  parallel  bars  by  a  Boston  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  class;  a  competitive  file  ball  exer- 
cise by  the  Durant  gymnasium  team; 
dancing  by  some  of  Dr.  Sargent's  nor- 
mal school  pupils;  horizontal  bar  exer- 
cises by  a  class  from  the  Arbelter 
Turnverein;  Indian  club  swinging  by  A. 
E.  Tenney,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Colby,  Miss  Fay 
Heath,  and  -a  plnball  game  by  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  class. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  27,  1902. 

GYMNASTIC    EXHIBITION.^ 

By    School   Children   of   Boston   and 
Vicinity  and  Others. 

In  the  drill  hall  of  the  Boston  Latin- 
English  high  schools,  yesterday  after- 
noon was  given  a  fine  exibition  of  gym- 
nastics, under  the  auspices  of  the  Bos- 
ton physical  education  society.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  comprised 
C.  Eberhard,  Miss  Jenny  Wilson,  Miss 
Grace  M.  Gilman,  Miss  Ethel  Powers 
and  Mr  Moore. 

Children  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton and  Brookline,  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute for  the  blind,  and  from  other  gym- 
nasiums In  and  around  Boston  took 
part.  The  exercises  began  with  a  class 
of  girls  from  the  Everett  grammar 
school  In  charge  of  their  teacher,  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Nichols.  They  gave  an  , 
excellent  exhibition  o£  desk  gymnastics,  i 
This  was  followed  by  a  class  from  the 
Horace  Mann  school  for  the  deaf,  who 
gave  :m  ••x'hibition  of  marching  under 
their  teacher.  Miss  Stella  Weaver.  A 
clas;-  from   the   Lincoln  gram- 

mar school  of  Brookline  under  Dr  Hart- 
vig    Nlsaen    gave   some   free   gymnastic 

One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  work  of  a  class  of  girls  from 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bennett,  in 
whlc'i  they  went  through  a  series  of 
Swedish  gymnastics.  In  this  class  was 
Miss  Willi  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  who  is 
blind  and  deaf.  She  was  assisted  by  her 
instructor,  who  by  motions  with  her 
rand  clasped  in  that  of  her  pupil  di- 
rected Miss  Robbins  as  to  the  move- 
ments which  was  made  with  the  same 
alertness  as  by  the  other  girls. 

A  number  of  pupils  from  Miss  Web- 
ber's gymnasium  in  West  Newton  gave 
an  exhibition  of  broadsword  work.  This 
was  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
game  of  arch  ball  by  the  class  from  the 
Posse  gymnasium  under  the  Countess 
Posse.  This  same  school  was  also  rep- 
resented in  two  bouts  in  fencing,  the 
first  between  .Miss  McCarthy  and  Miss 
Morse,  the  second  between  Miss  Sibly 
and  Miss  S'nanaton. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  associa- 
tion was  represented  with  demonstration 
on  parallel  bars  and  pin  ball  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  George  Meylan. 

Another  feature  was  the  large  class  of 
young  women  from  Dr  Sargent's  normal 
school  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  dan- 
cing under  the  direction  of  Dr  Sargent. 


'1'ne  girls  in  the  Durant  gymnasium  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  associa- 
tion, under  Miss  Nary,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  competitive  file  ball.  The  class 
from  the  Arbeiter  turnverein,  under 
Louis  S.  Schmitt,  gave  a  good  exhibi- 
tion of  horizontal  bar  work.  Indian  club 
swinging  was  demonstrated  by  A.  E. 
Tenney,  Mrs  B.  H.  Colby  and  Miss  Fay- 
Heath. 
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The   Story  of  My  Life 

By  Helen  Keller  \ 


PART  SECOND.-  THE  DAWN 


HE  most  important  day  I  re- 
member in  all  my  life  is  the 
one  on  which  my  teacher 
came  to  me.  This  was  in 
March,  18S7.  The  following- 
June  I  was  seven  years  old. 
That  day  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  in  my  memory,  and  I 
am  filled  with  wonder  when 
I  consider  the  immeasurable  contrast  between 
the  two  lives  which  it  connects.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  eventful  day  I  stood  on  the  porch 
with  a  dumb,  expectant  air.  I  guessed  vaguely 
from  my  mother's  signs  and  from  the  hurrying 
to  and  fro  in  the  house  that  something  unusual 
was  about  to  happen,  so  I  went  to  the  door  and 
waited  on  the  steps.  The  afternoon  sun  pene- 
trated the  mass  of  honeysuckle  that  covered  the 
porch,  and  fell  on  my  upturned  face.  My  fingers 
lingered  almost  unconsciously  on  the  familiar 
leaves  and  blossoms  which  had  just  come  forth 
to  greet  the  sweet  Southern  spring.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  future  held  of  marvel  or  surprise 
for  me.  Anger  and  bitterness  had  preyed  upon 
me  continually  for  weeks  and  a  deep  languor 
had  succeeded  this  passionate  struggle. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a  dense  fog 
when  it  seemed  as  if  a  tangible  white  darkness 
shut  you  in,  and  the  great  ship,  tense  and 
anxious,  groped  her  way  toward  the  shore  with 
plummet  and  sounding-line,  and  you  waited  with 
beating  heart  for  something  to  happen  ?  I  was 
like  that  ship  before  my  education  began,  only  I 
was  without  plummet  or  sounding-line,  and  had 
no  way  of  knowing  how  near  the  harbor  was. 
"Light!  Give  me  light!"  was  the  wordless 
cry  of  my  soul,  and  the  light  of  love  shone  onl 
me  in  that  very  hour. 


I  felt  approaching  footsteps.     I  stretched  out' 
my  hand,  as  I  supposed  to  my  mother.     Some 
one  took  it,  and  I  was  caught  up  and  held  close 
in  the  arms  of  her  who  had  come  to  reveal  all 
things  and,  more  than  all  else,  to  love  me. 


'THE  morning  after  my  teacher  came  she  led  me 
1  into  her  room  and  gave  me  a  beautiful  doll. 
After  I  had  played  with  it  a  little  while  she 
slowly  spelled  into  my  hand  the  word  "d-o-1-1." 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  finger  play  and 
tried  to  imitate  it.  When  I  finally  succeeded 
in  making  the  letters  correctly  I  was  flushed 
with  childish  pleasure  and  pride.  Then,  run- 
ning downstairs  to  my  mother,  I  held  up  my 
hand  and  made  the  letters  for  "doll." 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  learned  to  spell  a 
great  many  words,  among  them  "  pin,"  "hat," 
"cup,"  and  a  few  verbs  like  "  sit,"  "  stand" 
and  "  walk."  But  my  teacher  had  been  with 
me  several  weeks  before  I  understood  that 
everything  has  a  name. 

One  day,  while  I  was  playing  with  my  new 
doll,  my  teacher  put  my  big  rag  doll  into  my  lap 
also,  spelled  "doll,"  and  tried  to  make  me 
understand  that  "doll  "  applied  to  both.  Earlier 
in  the  day  we  had  had  a  tussle  over  the  words 
"  mug"  and  "water."  Miss  Sullivan  had  tried 
to  impress  it  upon  me  that  "  m-u-g "  was 
"mug,"  and  that  "  w-a-t-e-r"  was  "water," 
but  I  persisted  in  confounding  the  two.  In 
despair  she  had  dropped  the  subject  for  the 
time,  only  to  renew  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
1  became  impatient,  and,  seizing  the  new  doll, 
dashed  it  upon  the  floor.     I  felt  a  keen  delight 
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"'  light!  Give  me  Light  I' 
was  the  Wordless  Cry  of  my  Soul" 
when  I  found  the  fragments  of  the  broken  doll  at  my  feet. 
Neither  sorrow  nor  regret  followed  my  passionate  out- 
burst. I  had  not  loved  the  doll.  In  the  still,  dark  world 
in  which  I  lived  there  was  no  sentiment,  no  tenderness.  I 
felt  my  teacher  sweep  the  fragments  to  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  I  had  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  cause  of 
my  discomfort  was  removed.  My  teacher  brought  me  my 
hat,  and  I  knew  I  was  going  out  into  the  warm  sunshine. 
This  thought,  if  a  wordless  sensation  may  be  called  a 
thought,  made  me  hop  and  skip  with  pleasure. 


WE  WALKED  down  the  path  to  the  well-house,  attracted 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  with  which  it  was 
covered.  Some  one  was  drawing  water  and  my  teacher 
placed  my  hand  under  the  spout.  As  the  cool  stream 
gushed  over  one  hand  she  spelt  into  the  other  the  word 
"water,"  first  slowly,  then  rapidly.  I  stood  still,  my  whole 
attention  fixed  upon  the  motions  of  her  fingers.  Suddenly  ■ 
I  felt  a  misty  consciousness  of  something  forgotten  —  a  thrill 
of  returning  thought;  and  somehow  the  mystery  of  language 
was  revealed  to  me.  I  knew  then  that  "  w-a-t-e-r"  meant 
the  wonderful,  cool  something  that  was  flowing  over  my 
hand.  That  living  word  awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light, 
hope,  joy:  set  it  free!  There  were  barriers  still,  it  is  true, 
but  barriers  that  could  in  time  be  swept  away. 

I  left  the  well-house  eager  to  learn.     Everything  had  a 
name,  and  each  name  gave  birth  to  a  new  thought.     As 


uc  returned  to  lip-  house  every  object  which  I  toucher] 
eemed  to  quiver  with  life.     Thai  was  because  I  saw 
thing  with  the  strange,  new  sight  which  had  con 
( )n  entering  the  door  I  remembered  the  doll  I  had  broken. 
I  Fell  my  way  i"  ;!i<-  hearth  and  picked  up  the  pieces.     I 
tried  vainly  to  put  them  together.    Then  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  fur  I  realized  what  I  had  done,  and  for  thi 
time  I  felt  repentam  e  and  sorrow. 

I  learned  a  great  many  new  words  that  day.  I  do  nol 
remember  what  they  all  were;  but  I  do  know  thai 
"  mother,"  "  father,"  "  sister,"  "  teacher"  were  among 
them  —  words  that  were  to  make  the  world  blossom  for 
me,  "  like  Aaron's  rod,  with  flowers." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  happier  child  than 
I  was  as  I  lay  in  my  crib  at  the  dose  of  that  eventful  day, 
and  lived  over  the  joys  it  had  brought  me,  and  for  the 
first  time  longed  for  a  new  day  to  come. 


AS  IF  it  were  yesterday,  I  recall  every  incident  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1S87  that  followed  my  soul's  sudden  awaken- 
ing. I  did  nothing  but  explore  with  my  hands  and  learn 
the  name  of  every  object  that  I  touched;  and  the  more  I 
handled  things  and  learned  their  names  and  uses.  the 
more  joyous  and  confident  grew  my  sense  ol  kinship  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  the  time  of  daisies  and  buttercups  came  Miss 
Sullivan  took  me  by  the  hand  across  .the  fields,  where  men 
were  preparing  the  earth  for  the  seed,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  there,  sitting 
on  the  warm  grass,  I  had  my  first  lessons  in  the 
beneficence  of  Nature.  It  was  in  these  long 
summer  days  that  I  learned  how  the  sun  and  the 
rain  make  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food, 
how  birds  build  their  nests  and  live  and  thrive 
from  land  to  land,  and  how  the  squirrel,  the 
deer,  the  lion  and  every  other  creature  finds 
food  and  shelter.  As  my  knowledge  of  things 
grew  I  felt  more  and  more  the  delight  of  the 
world  I  was  in.  Long  before  I  learned  to  do  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  or  describe  the  shape  of  the 
earth-,  Miss  Sullivan  had  taught  me  to  find  beauty 
in  the  fragrant  woods,  in  every  blade  of  grass. 
and  in  the  curves  and  dimples  of  my  baby 
sister's  hand.  She  linked  my  earliest  thoughts 
with  Nature,  and  made  me  feel  that  "birds  and 
flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers." 


BUT  about  this  time  I  had  an  experience  which 
taught  me  that  Nature  is  not  always  kind. 
One  day  my  teacher  and  I  were  returning  from 
a  long  ramble.  The  morning  had  been  fine,  but 
it  was  growing  warm  and  sultry  when  at  last  we 
turned  our  faces  homeward.  Two  or  three 
times  we  stopped  to  rest  under  a  tree  by  the 
wayside.  Our  last  halt  was  under  a  wild  cherry 
tree,  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The 
shade  was  grateful,  and  the  tree  was  so  easy  to 
climb  that  with  my  teacher's  aid  I  was  able  to 
scramble  to  a  seat  in  the  branches.  It  was  so 
cool  up  in  the  tree  that  Miss  Sullivan  proposed 
that  we  have  our  luncheon  there.  I  promised 
to  keep  still  while  she  went  to  get  it. 

Suddenly  a  change  passed  over  the  tree.  All 
the  sun's  warmth  left  the  air.  I  knew  the  sky 
was  black  because  all  the  heat,  which  meant 
light  to  me,  had  died  out  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
strange  odor  came  up  from  the  earth;  I  knew  it: 
it  was  the  odor  that  always  precedes  a  thunder- 
storm, and  a  nameless  fear  clutched  at  my  heart. 
I  felt  absolutely  alone,  cut  off  from  my  friends 
and  the  firm  earth.  The  immense,  the  unknown, 
enfolded  me.  I  remained  still  and  expectant,  a 
chilling  fear  creeping  over  me.  I  longed  for  my 
teacher's  return  ;  but  above  all  things  I  wished 
to  get  down  from  that  tree. 

There  was  a  moment  of  sinister  silence, 
then  a  multitudinous  stirring  of  the  leaves.  A 
shiver  ran  through  the  tree,  and  the  wind  sent 
forth  a  blast  that  might  have  knocked  me  off 
had  I  not  clung  to  the  branch  with  might  and 
main.  The  tree  swayed  and  strained.  The 
small  twigs  snapped  and  fell  about  me  in 
showers.  A  wild  impulse  to  jump  seized  me. 
but  terror  held  me  fast.  I  crouched  down  in  the 
fork  of  the  tree.  The  branches  lashed  about 
me.  I  felt  the  intermittent  jarring  that  came 
now  and  then,  as  if  something  heavy  had  fallen 
and  the  shock  had  traveled  up  till  it  "reached  the 
limb  I  sat  on.  It  worked  my  suspense  up  to  the 
highest  point,  and  just  as  I  was  thinking  the  tree 
and  I  should  fall  together,  my  teacher  seized 
.my  hand  and  helped  me  down.  I  clung  to 
her,  trembling  with  joy  to  feel  the  warm  earth 
under  my  feet  once  more.  I  had  learned  a 
new  lesson  —  that  Nature  "  wages  open  war 
against  her  children,  and  under  softest  touch 
hides  treacherous  claws." 

After  this  experience  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  climbed  another  tree.     The  mere  thought  of 
doing  it  rilled  me  with  terror.     It  was  the  sweet  allure- 
ment of  the  mimosa  tree  in  full  bloom  that  finally  overcame 
_j     my  fears.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 


*"■— — 


PINE  beautiful  June  morning  I  was  alone  in  the  summer- 
U  house,  reading,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  became 
aware  of  a  wonderful,  subtle  fragrance  in  the  air.  I 
started  up  and  instinctively  stretched  out  my  tends.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  spring  had  passed  through  the 
summer-house.  "What  is  it?"  I  asked  myself Land I  the 
next  minute  I  recognized  the  pdor  of  the  mimosa  blooms. 
1  felt  my  way  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  knowing  hat  the 
mimosa"  tree  was  near  the  fence,  at  the  turn  of  the  path. 
Yes  there  it  was,  all  quivering  in  the.  warm  sunshine  its 
blossom-laden  branches  almost  touching  the  ong  g  ass 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  exquisitely  beautiful .  u i  the  wor.d 
before  !  Its  delicate  blossoms  shrank  from  the  slightest 
earthly  touch  ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  tree  of  Paradise  had  been 
transplanted  to  earth.  I  made  my  way  through  a  shower 
o?  petals  to  the  great  trunk  and  stood  for  one  minute 
frresolute;then,  putting  my  ioot  in  the  broad  space 
between  the  forked  branches,  I  pulled  myself  up  into  the 
tree  I  had  some  difficulty  in  holding  on,  for  the  branches 
were  very  large  and  the  bark  hurt  my  hands.  But  I  had  a 
delicious'  sens°e  that  I  was  doing  something  unusual  and 
wonderful,  so  I  kept  on  climbing  higher  and  h  gher until 
I  reached  a  little  seat  which  somebody  had  built  there  so 

long  ago  that  the  tree  had  grown  about  it  until  it  was 
part  of  the  tree  itself.  I  sat  there  for  a  long,  long  time, 
feeling  like  a  fairy  on  a  rosy  cloud.  After  that  I  spent 
many  happy  hours  in  my  tree  of  Paradise,  thinking  fair 
thoughts  and  dreaming  bright  dreams. 


First  Steps  Toward  Learning  to  Read 

THE  next  important  step  in  my  education  which  I 
remember  distinctly  was  learning  to  read.  As  soon 
as  I  could  spell  a  few  words  my  teacher  gave  me  slips 
of  cardboard  on  which  were  printed  words  in  raised 
letters.  I  quickly  learned  that  each  printed  word  stood 
for  an  object,  an  act  or  a  quality.  I  had  a  frame  in  which 
I  could  arrange  the  words  so  that  they  would  make  little 
sentences;  but  before  I  ever  put  sentences  in  the  frame  I 
used  to  make  them  with  objects.  I  found  the  slips  of 
paper  which  represented,  for  example,  "doll,"  "  is," 
"on,"  "bed,"  and  placed  each  name  on  its  object ;  then 
I  put  my  doll  on  the  bed  with  the  words  "is,"  "on," 
'  'bed  "  arranged  beside  the  doll,  thus  making  a  sentence 
of  the  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  sentence  with  the  things  themselves.  One 
day,  Miss  Sullivan  tells  me,  I  pinned  the  word  "  girl  " 
on  my  pinafore  and  stood  in  the  wardrobe.  On  the 
shelf  I  arranged  the  words,  "  is,"  "  in,"  "wardrobe." 
Nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  this  game.  I  played 
it  for  hours  at  a  time.  Often  everything  in  the  room 
was  arranged  in  object-sentences. 

From  the  printed  slip  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  printed 
book.  I  took  my  "  Reader  for  Beginners  "  and  hunted 
for  the  words  I  knew  ;  when  I  found  them  my  joy  knew 
no  bounds.  Thus  I  began  to  read.  Of  the  time  when 
I  began  to  read  connected  stories  I  shall  speak  later. 

I  had  now  the  key  to  all  language,  and'  I  was  eager  to 
learn  to  use  it.  Children  who  hear  acquire  language 
without  any  particular  effort;  they  catch  the  words  that 
fall  from  others'  lips  on  the  wing,  as  it  were,  delightedly, 
while  the  little  deaf  child  must  trap  them  by  a  slow  and 
often  painful  process.  But  whatever  the  process,  the 
result  is  wonderful.  Gradually,  from  naming  an  object 
we  advance  step  by  step  until  we  have  traversed  the  vast 
distance  between  our  first  stammered  syllable  to  the 
sweep  of  thought  in  a  line  of  Shakespeare.  At  first, 
when  my  teacher  told  me  about  a  new  thing,  I  asked 
very  few  questions.  My  ideas  were  vague,  and  my 
vocabulary  was  inadequate  ;  but  as  my  knowledge  of 
things  grew,  and  I  learned  more  and  more  words,  my 
field  of  inquiry  broadened,  and  I  would  return  again  and 
again  to  the  same  subject,  eager  for  further  information. 
Sometimes  a  new  word  revived  an  image  that  some 
earlier  experience  had  engraved  on  my  brain. 


Puzzled  by  the  Meaning  of  "  Love  " 

I  REMEMBER  the  morning  that  I  first  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word  love.  This  was  before  I  knew  many 
words.  I  had  found  a  few  early  violets  in  the  garden 
and  brought  them  to  my  teacher.  She  tried  to  kiss  me; 
but  at  that  time  I  did  not  like  to  have  any  one  kiss  me 
except  my  mother.  She  put  her  arm  gently  around  me 
and  spelled  into  my  hand,  "  I  love  Helen."  "  What  is 
love?"  I  asked.  She  drew  me  closer  to  her  and  said 
"  It  is  here,"  pointing  to  my  heart,  whose  beats  I  was 
conscious  of  for  the  first  time.  Her  words  puzzled  me 
very  much  because  I  did  not  then  understand  anything 
unless  I  touched  it.  I  smelt  the  violets  in  her  hand  and 
asked,  half  in  words,  half  in  signs,  a  question  which 
meant,  "  Is  love  the  sweetness  of  flowers?"  "  No," 
said  my  teacher.  Again  1  thought.  The  warm  sun  was 
shining  on  us.  "  Is  this  not  love?"  I  asked,  pointing 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  heat  came — ' '  Is  this  not 
love?"  It  seemed  tome  that  there  could  be  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  suii;  whose  warmth  makes  ail 
things  grow.  But  .Miss  Sullivan  shook  her  head,  and  I 
was  greatly  puzzled  and  disapp<  linted.  It  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  my  teacher  could  not  show  me  love. 


A  day  or.  two  afterward  I  was  stringing  beads  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  symmetrical  groups  —  two  large  beads, 
three  small  ones,  and  so  on.  I  had  made  many  mis- 
takes. Miss  Sullivan  had  pointed  them  out  again  and 
again  with  gentle  patience.  Finally  I  noticed  a  very  obvi- 
ous error  in  the  sequence,  and  for  an  instant  I  concen- 
trated my  attention  on  the  lesson  and  tried  to  think  how 
I  should  have  arranged  the  beads.  Miss  Sullivan 
touched  my  forehead  and  spelled  with  emphasis, 
"  Think."  In  a  flash  I  knew  that  that  word  was  the 
name  of  the  process  that  was  going  on  in  my  head.  This 
was  my  first  conscious  perception  of  an  abstract  idea. 

I  was  still  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  find  a  meaning  for 
love  in  the  light  of  this  new  idea.  The  sun  had  been 
under  a  cloud  all  day,  and  there  had  been  brief  showers; 
but  suddenly  the  sun  broke  forth  in  all  its  Southern  splen- 
dor. Again  I  asked  my  teacher,  "  Is  this  not  love?" 
' '  Love  is  something  like  the"  clouds  that  were  in  the 
sky  before  the  sun  came  out,"  she  replied.  And  then 
in  simpler  words  than  these,  which  at  that  time  I  could 
not  have  understood,  she  explained:  "You  cannot 
touch  the  clouds,  you  know;  but  you  feel  the  rain  and 
know  how  glad  the  flowers  and  the  thirsty  earth  are  to 
have  it  after  a  hot  day.  You  cannot  touch  love  either  ; 
but  you  feel  the  sweetness  that  it  pours  into  everything. 
Without  love  you  would  not  be  happy  or  want  to  play." 
Then  the  beautiful  truth  burst  upon  my  mind — I  real- 
ized that  there  were  invisible  lines  stretched  between 
my  mind  and  the  minds  of  others. 


Out-of-Doors  was  the  Favorite  Schoolroom 

BUT  for  a  long  time  I  had  no  regular  lessons.  Even 
when  I  studied  most  earnestly  it  seemed  more  like 
play  than  work.  Everything  Miss  Sullivan  taught  me 
she  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  story  or  a  poem.  Whenever 
anything  interested  me  she  talked  it  over  with  me  just 
as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  herself.  What  many  children 
think  of  with  dread,  as  a  dull  routine  of  textbooks,  is 
to-day  one  of  my  most  precious  memories. 

I  cannot  explain  the  peculiar  sympathy  she  had  with 
my  pleasures  and  desires.  Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of 
long  association  with  the  blind.  Added  to  this  she  had 
a  wonderful  faculty  for  description.  She  went  quickly 
over  uninteresting  details,  and  never  nagged  me  with 
questions  to  see  if  I  remembered  the  day-before- 
yesterday's  lesson.  She  introduced  dry  technicali- 
ties of  science  little  by  little,  making  every  subject  so 
real  that  I  could  not  help  remembering  what  she  taught. 

We  read  and  studied  out-of-doors,  preferring  the  sun- 
lit, odorous  woods  to  the  house.  All  my  early  lessons 
have  in  them  the  breath  of  the  woods  —  the  fine,  resin- 
ous odor  of  pine  needles,  blended  with  the  perfume  of 
wild  grapes.  Seated  in  the  gracious  shade  of  a  wild 
tulip  tree,  I  learned  to  think  that  everything  had  a  lesson 
and  a  suggestion.  "The  loveliness  of  things  taught 
me  all  their  use."  Indeed,  everything  that  could  hum, 
or  buzz,  or  sing,  or  bloom  had  a  part  in  my  education — 
noisy-throated  frogs,  katydids  and  crickets  held  in  my 
hand  until,  forgetting  their  embarrassment,  they  trilled 
their  reedy  note ;  little  downy  chickens  and  wild 
flowers — the  dogwood  blossoms,  meadow  violets  and 
budding  fruit  trees.  I  felt  the  bursting  cotton-pods  and 
fingered  their  silky  contents  and  brown  seeds  ;  I  felt  the 
low  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  cornstalks,  the 
silky  rustling  of  the  long  leaves,  and  the  indignant  snort 
of  my  pony  as  we  caught  him  in  the  pasture  and  put  the 
bit  in  his  mouth  —  ah  me,  how  well  I  remember  the 
spicy,  clovery  smell  of  his  breath. 

Our  favorite  walk  was  to  Keller's  Landing,  an  old 
tumbled-down  lumber-wharf  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
used  during  the  Civil  War  to  land  soldiers.  There  we 
spent  many  happy  hours  and  played  at  learning  geogra- 
phy. I  built  dams  of  pebbles,  made  islands  and  lakes, 
and  dug  river-beds,  all  for  fun,  and  never  dreamed  that 
I  was  learning  a  lesson.  I  listened  with  increasing  won- 
der to  Miss  Sullivan's  descriptions  of  the  great  round 
world  with  its  burning  mountains,  buried  cities,  moving 
rivers  of  ice,  and  many  other  things  as  strange.  She 
made  raised  maps  in  clay,  so  that  I  could  feel  the  moun- 
tain ridges  and  valleys,  and  follow  with  my  fingers  the 
devious  course  of  rivers.  I  liked  this,  too;  but  the  divi- 
sion of  the  earth  into  zones  and  poles  confused  and 
teased  my  mind.  The  illustrative  strings  and  the  orange- 
stick  representing  the  poles  seemed  so  real  that  even  to 
this  day  the  mere  mention  of  the  temperate  zone  sug- 
gests a  series  of  twine  circles;  and  I  believe  that  if  any 
one  should  set  about  it  he  could  convince  me  that  white 
bears  actually  climb  the  North  Pole  ! 


Dipping  into  Natural  History 

A  R1THMETIC  seems  to  have  been  the  only  study  I  did 
**■  not  like.  From  the  first  I  was  not  interested  in  the 
science  of  numbers.  Miss  Sullivan  tried  to  teach  me  to 
count  by  stringing  beads  in  groups  ;  and  by  arranging 
kindergarten  straws  I  learned  to  add  and  subtract.  I 
never  had  patience  to  arrange  more  than  five  or  six 
groups  at  a  time.  When  I  had  accomplished  this  my 
conscience  was  at  rest  for  the  day,  and  I  went  out  quickly 
to  find  my  playmates. 


Once  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  Rave  forgotten  sent 
me  a  collection  of  fossils— tiny  mollusk  shells  beauti- 
fully marked,  and  bits  of  sandstone  with  the  marks  oJ 
birds'  claws,  and  a  lovely  fern  in  bas-relief.  Hiese  were 
the  keys  which  unlocked  the  treasures  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  for  me.  With  trembling  fingers  J  listened 
to  Miss  Sullivan's  descriptions  of  the  terrible  beasts, 
with  uncouth,  unpronounceable  names,  which  once  went 
trampling  through  the  primeval  forests,  tearing  down 
the  branches  of  the  gigantic  trees  for  food,  and  died  in 
the  dismal  swamps  of  an  unknown  age.  For  a  long 
time  these  strange  creatures  haunted  my  dreams. 

Another  time  a  beautiful  shell  was  given  me,  and 
with  a  child's  surprise  and  delight  I  learned  how  a  tiny 
mollusk  had  built  the  lustrous  coil  for  Ins  dwelling- 
place  and  how  on  still  nights,  when  there  is  no  breeze 
stirring  the  waves,  the  Nautilus  sails  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  his  "ship  of  pearl." 
After  I  had  learned  a  great  many  interesting  tilings 
about  the  life  and  habits  of  the  children  of  the  sea  — how 
in  the  midst  of  dashing  waves  the  little  polyps  build 
the  beautiful  coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  foram- 
inifera  have  made  the  chalk-hills  of  many  a  land— 
my  teacher  read  me  "The  Chambered  Nautilus  '  and 
showed  me  that  the  shell-building  process  of  the  mol- 
lusks  is  symbolical  of  the  development  of  the  mind. 
Just  as  the  wonder-working  mantle  of  the  Nautilus 
changes  the  material  it  absorbs  from  the  water  and 
makes  it  a  part  of  itself,  so  the  bits  of  knowledge 
one  gathers  undergo  a  similar  change,  and  in  time 
become  rich  pearls  of  thought. 


Watching  Plants  and  Tadpoles  Grow 

AGAIN,  it  was  the  growth  of  a  plant  that  furnishedthe 
text  for  a  lesson.  We  bought  a  lily  and  set  it  in  a 
sunny  window.  Very  soon  the  green  buds  showed  signs 
of  opening.  The  slender,  finger-like  leaves  on  the  outside 
opened  slowly,  reluctant,  I  thought,  to  reveal  the  love- 
liness they  hid;  once  having  made  a  start,  however,  the 
opening  process  went  on  rapidly,  but  in  order  and  sys- 
tematically. There  was  always  one  bud  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  which  pushed  her  outer 
covering  back  with  more  pomp,  as  if  the  beauty  in  soft, 
silky  robes  knew  that  she  was  the  lily-queen  by  right 
divine,  while  her  more  timid  sisters  doffed  their  green 
hoods'  shyly,  until  the  whole  plant  was  one  nodding 
bough  of  loveliness  and  fragrance. 

Again,  it  was  eleven  tadpoles  in  a  glass  globe  set  in  a 
window  full  of  plants.  I  remember  the  eagerness  and 
delight  with  which  I  made  discoveries  about  them.  It 
was  great  fun  to  plunge  my  hand  into  the  bowl  and  feel 
the  tadpoles  frisk  about,  and  to  let  them  slip  and  slide 
between  my  fingers.  One  day  a  more  ambitious  fellow 
leaped  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bowl  and  fell  on  the  floor, 
where  I  found  him  to  all  appearance  more  dead  than 
alive.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  element 
than  he  darted  to  the  bottom,  swimming  round  and 
round  in  joyous  activity.  He  had  seen  the  great  world, 
and  was  content  to  stay  in  his  pretty  glass  house  under 
the  big  fuchsia  tree  until  he  attained  the  dignity  of  frog- 
hood.'  Then  he  went  to  live  in  the  leafy  pool  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  where  he  made  the  summer  nights 
musical  with  his  quaint  love-song. 

Sometimes  I  rose  at  dawn  and  stole  into  the  garden 
while  the  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  grass  and  flowers.  Few 
know  what  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  roses  pressing  softly  into 
the  hand  or  the  beautiful  racoon  of  the  lilies  as  they 
s  "i  in  the  breeze.  Sometimes  I  caught,  an  insect  in 
,he  flower  I  was  plucking,  and  felt  the  faint  action  of 
wings  mbbed  together  in*  terror,  as  the  little  creature 
hecame  aware  of  a  pressure  from  without. 

Another  favorite  haunt  of  mine  was  the  orchard  where 
th r  fruit    ripened  early   in    July..  The    large    downy 
Aches  would  reach  themselves  into  my  hand   and  as 
he    ovous  breezes  flew  about  the  trees  the  apples  turn- 
ed at  my  feet.     Oh,  the  delight  with  which  I  gathered 
un  the  fruit  in  my  pinafore,  pressed  my  face  against 
1Z  rosy  cheeks  of  the  apples,  still  warm  from  the  sun, 
;  and  skipped  back  to  the  house  1 
4- 
Christmas  Festivities  at  Tuscumbia 

''THE    first   Christmas    after    Miss    Sullivan    came     to 
1    Tuscumbia  was  a  great  event.     Every  one  in  the 
familv  prepared  surprises  for  me  ;  but  what  pleased  me 
most   Miss  Sullivan  and  I  prepared  surprises  for  every- 
body' else.     The  mystery  that  surrounded  the  gifts .was 
mv  o-reatest  delight  and  amusement.     My  friends  did  all 
hiv  could  to  excite  my  curiosity  by  hints  and  halt- 
snelled  sentences.     Miss  Sullivan  and  I  kept  up  a  game 
if  guessing  which  taught  me  more  about  the  use  of 
Wnluage  than  any  set  lessons  could  have  done.     Every 
evening   seated  around  a  glowing  wood  fire,  we  played 
our  o-uessing  game,  which  grew  more  and  more  exciting 
as  Christina's  approached 

\t  last  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  parlor  door  was  thrown 
,n"eii  and  we  all  went  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  beautiful  tree  ablaze  and  shimmering  in  the  soft 
iio-ht  its  branches  loaded  with  strange,  wonderful  fruit. 
li\vas  a  moment  of  supreme  happiness.     I  danced  and 


capered    around    the    In-.-  in    an    ecstasy.      I    was    ;• 

some  of  my  presents  and  easily  persuaded  to  leavi 
rest  until  morning.  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  new  doll  and 
a  white  bear  in  my  arms.  Next  morning  it  was  I  who 
roused  the  household  with  my  "  Merry  Christmas."  I 
dressed  hurriedly,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  en<  hanted 
tree  downstairs.  When  Miss  Sullivan  gave  me  a  beauti- 
ful canary  my  cup  of  delight  overflowed. 

Little  Tim  was  so  tame  that  he  would  hop  on  my  finger 
and  eat  candied  cheri  ies  out  of  my  hand.      Miss  Sullivan 

taught  me  to  take  all  the  care  of  my  new  pet.     1. 

morning  after  breakfast  I  prepared  his  bath,  made  his 
cage  clean  and  sweel,  filled  his  cups  with  fresh  seed,  and 
water  from  the  well-house,  and  hung  a  spray  of  chick- 
weed  in  his  swing.  One  morning  I  (eft  the  cage  on  the 
window-seat  while  I  went  to  fetch  water  for  his  bath. 
When  I  returned  I  felt  a  big  cat  brush  past  me  as  I 
opened  the  door.  At  first  I  did  not  realize  what  had 
happened  ;  but  when  I  put  my  hand  in  the  cage,  and 
Tim's  pretty  wings  did  not  meet  my  touch,  or  his  small 
pointed  claws  take  hold  of  my  linger,  I  knew  that  I 
should  never  see  my  sweet  little  singer  again. 

Thus  I  learned  from  life  itself.  At  the  beginning  I 
was  only  a  little  mass  of  possibilities.  It  was  my  teacher 
who  unfolded  and  developed  them.  When  she  came 
everything  about  me  breathed  of  love  and  joy  and  was 
full  of  meaning.  She  has  never  let  pass  an  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  the  beauty  that  is  in  everything,  nor 
has  she  ceased  trying  in  thought  and  action  and  example 
to  make  my  life  sweet  and  useful. 


A  Loving  Tribute  to  a  Devoted  Teacher 

MY  TEACHER  is  so  near  to  me  that  I  scarcely  think  of 
myself  apart  from  her.  How  much  of  my  delight 
in  all  beautiful  things  is  innate,  and  how  much  is  due  to 
her  influence,  I  can  never  tell  !  I  feel  that  her  being  is 
inseparable  from  my  own,  and  that  the  footsteps  of  my 
life  are  in  hers.  All  the  best  of  me  belongs  to  her  — 
there  is  not  a  talent,  or  an  aspiration,  or  a  joy  in  me 
that  has  not  been  awakened  by  her  loving  touch.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  render  to  another  a 
service  comparable  to  this. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  education  Miss  Sullivan 
made  it  a  practice  to  speak  to  me  as  she  would  speak 
to  any  hearing  child,  the  only  difference  being  that  she 
spelled  the  sentences  into  my  hand  instead  of  speaking 
them.  If  I  did  not  know  the  words  and  idioms  neces- 
sary to  express  my  thoughts  she  supplied  them,  even 
'  suggesting  conversation  when  1  was  unable  to  keep  up 
my  end  of  the  dialogue.  This  process  was  continued  for 
several  years  ;  for  the  deaf  child  does  not  learn  in  a 
month,  or  even  in  two  or  three  years,  the  numberless 
idioms  and  expressions  used  in  the  simplest  daily  in- 
tercourse. The  little  hearing  child  learns  these  from 
constant  repetition  and  imitation.  The  conversation  he 
hears  in  his  home  stimulates  his  mind  and  suggests 
topics  and  calls  forth  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his 
own  thoughts.  This  natural  exchange  of  ideas  is  denied 
to  the  deaf  child.  My  teacher,  realizing  this,  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  stimuli  I  lacked.  This  she  did  by 
repeating  to  me  as  far  as  possible,  verbatim,  what  she 
heard,  and  by  showing  me  how  I  could  take  part  in  the 
conversation.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
something  appropriate  to  say  in  the  nick  of  time. 

My  teacher  realized  that  a  child's  mind  is  like  a  shal- 
low brook  which  ripples  and  dances  merrily  over  the 
stony  course  of  its  education  and  reflects  here  a  flower, 
there  a  bush,  yonder  a  fleecy  cloud  ;  and  she  attempted 
to  guide  my  mind  on  its  way,  knowing  that  like  a  brook 
it  should  be  fed  by  mountain  streams  and  hidden 
springs,  until  it  broadened  out  into  a  deep  river,  capa- 
ble of  reflecting  in  its  placid  surface,  billowy  hills,  the 
luminous  shadows  of  trees  and  the  blue  heavens,  as  well 
as  the  sweet  face  of  a  little  flower. 

It  was  my  teacher's  genius,  her  quick  sympathy,  her 
loving  tact  which  made  the  first  years  of  my  education 
so  beautiful.  It  was  because  she  seized  the  right 
moment  to  impart  knowledge  that  made  it  so  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  me.  Any  teacher  can  take  a  child  to 
the  classroom,  but  not  every  teacher  can  make  him 
learn.  He  will  not  work  joyously  unless  he  feels  that 
liberty  is  his,  whether  he  is  busy  or  at  rest;  he  must  feel 
the  flush  of  victory  and  the  heart-sinkings  of  disappoint- 
ment before  he  takes  with  a  will  the  tasks  distasteful  to 
him  and  resolves  to  dance  his  way  bravely  through  a 
dull  routine  of  textbooks. 
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TWO  BIG  HOSPITALS. 


How  Boston  Is  to  Profit 
by  the  Brigham  Wills. 


Peter  B.  Brigham  Has  Been 
Dea4  25  Years  Now. 


Time  Is  Ripe  to  Arrange  for 
His  $3,000,000  Charity. 


A 


On  May  2o  a  quarter  of  a  century  will 
have  passed  since  the  death  o£  Peter  B. 
Brigham,  hotel  owner  and  proprietor  of, 
in  its  day,  the  best  known -concert  hall 
in  Boston,  at  Hanover  and  Court 
streets.  Then,  in  accordance  with  his 
will,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  what 
is  to  be  known  as  the  "Peter  Brigham 
Hospital."  For  this  purpose  $3,164,616.52 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
will.  Edmund  D.  Codman  and  Laurence 
H.  H.  Johnson,  and  this  they  will  turn 
over  to  a  board  of  reputable  Boston 
men,   whom  they  will  choose. 

The  board  will  select  a  site  for  the 
new  institution,  and  will  decide  upon 
everything  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  will  try 
to  have,  after  everything  is  completed, 
a  sum  on  hand,  the  interest  on  which 
will  maintain  the  hospital. 

"Our  duties  as  trustees  require  us  only 
to  turn  over  the  money  we  have  in  our 
possession  to  the  board  we  will  choose." 
said  Mr.  Codman,  one  of  the  will  trus- 
tees, yesterday,  "and  until  the  board 
has  reached  some  decision  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  can.be  said  about 
the  hospital  plans." 

Doubtless  the  board  will  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Brigham  and  build  the  in- 
stitution in  a  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  be  open 
to  "all  sick  persons  in  Indigent  circum- 
stances in  Suffolk  county." 

Perhaps  before  this  hospital  is  com- 
pleted another  will  be  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  will  bear  the  name  of 
"The  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  for 
Incurables,"  and  they  will  remain  a& 
monuments  to  the  memories  of  an  uncle 
and  nephew,  who  came  to  Boston  from 
humble  homes  in  Bakersfleld,  Vt.,  and 
became  possessed  of  large  fortunes. 

Peter,  the  uncle,  came  to  Boston  first 
and  founded  a  restaurant  business  and 
gave  Robert  the  start  in  life  which 
made  him  a  millionaire.  But,  it  is  said, 
in  the  latter  years  they  were  on  earth, 
difficulties  arose  between  them.  The 
trustees  of  both  estates  deny  that  that 
is  why,  as  some  say.  when  Robert  died 
about'two  years  ago.  he  decided  to  leave 
money  for  the  foundation  of  a  Brigham 
hospital  when  one  had  already  been 
provided  for  by  his  uncle. 

Robert:  like  his  uncle,  made  his  money 
first  in  the  restaurant  and  hotel  business 
and  then  from  real  estate,  and  at  his 
death  one  of  the  buildings  he  left  was 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  which  a  story, 
which  proved  untrue,  said  he  planned  to 
leave  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery.  -  •  ,  ... 

One  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
Peter  Brigham  estate  was  the  late  Rob- 
ert Codman.  and  his  shrewd  handling 
of  his  trust  increased  It  from  $690,000 
real  estate  and  $619,475.74  personal  in  1877 
to  Its  present  proportions.  There  is  now 
more  than  ample  to  build  and  equip  the 
hospital,  and  the  trustees  will  suggest 
to  the  board  which  will  have  charge  of 
it  that  It  be  made  one  of  tho  best  in- 
stitutions in  Boston. 


The  clause  in  the  Peter  Brigham  will 
which  provides  for  the  hospital  says: 

At  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  25  years 
from  the  time  of  my  decease,  my  said  execu- 
tors sball  dispose  of  said  rest  and  residue  of 
my  property  and  estate,  and  all  of  the  in- 
terest and  accumulations  which  ahall  have 
accrued  thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  Hospital  in  said  Boston  *  to  be  called  the 
Brigham  Hospital,  for  the  care  of  sick  persons 
in  indigent  circumstances  residing  in  said 
county  of  Suffolk. 

Bequests  which  Mr.  Brigham  made  to 
relatives  have  all  been  paid,  and  on 
Sept.  5,  1901.  the  trustees  filed,  in  the 
probate  court,  their  final  statement, 
which  shows  a  balance  in  their  hands 
of  $3,164,616.53.  

The  trustees  of  the  Robert  Brigham 
estate  have  not  yet  filed  a  final  state- 
ment in  the  probate  court.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham's  will  does  not  specify  any  time 
when  the  hospital  shall  be  built,  but 
says  that  the  estate,  after  certain  be- 
quests have  been  paid,  shall  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  trustees  decide 
there  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  Mr.  Brig- 
ham's  ideas. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Robert 
Brigham,  Robert  S.  Fitch,  Samuel  A. 
Merrill  and  Arthur  A.  Folsom  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  appraise  the 
estate.  In  their  report,  which  they 
made  May  2,  1901,  to  W.  B.  L.  Dillaway, 
Charles  O.  L.  Dillaway  and  Sylvester 
G.  Willey,  the  executors,  they  estimated 
the  amount  of  real  estate  at  $1,686,600 
and  the  personal  estate  at  $121,008.41. 
Since  then  it  has  greatly  increased  in 
value.    Mr.  Brigham's  will  says: 

I  direct  my  said  trustees  to  pay  to  a  cor- 
poration, which  shall  be  organized  by  them,  in 
the  following  manner,  and  for  the  charitable 
purposes  hereinafter  described.  Said  trustees 
shall  select  not  less  than  seven  citizens  of  said 
city  of  Boston  well  known  and  of  high  char- 
acter and  reputation,  who  sball  associate 
themselves  together,  and  form  a  corporation 
under  the  provisions  of  chap.  115  of  the  Pub- 
lic" Statutes  of  Massachusetts  and  acts  and 
amendments   thereof. 

Said  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  Rob- 
ert B.  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and 
shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  institution  for*  the  care  and  sup- 
port, and  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of, 
those  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  without 
necessary  means  of  support,  and  are  incapable 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  reason 
of  chronic  or  incurable  disease  or  permanent 
physical  disability.  The  trustees  to  appoint 
directors  for  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  residue  of  the  net  income  of  the  estate 
shall  be  collected  by  the  trustees,  and  held  by 
tbem  for  accumulation  until  the  accrue*!  sum. 
with  interest  on  profits  of  investments,  shall 
be  large  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
or  the  directors,  for  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
land  in  Bostou.  aud  erection  and  thorough 
equipment  of  a  building  or  buildings  of  a  size 
and  capacity  adequate  for  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  of  the  will.  ■ 


Robert  goes  further  than  his  uncle. 
Peter,  and  provides  that  a  tablet  of 
stone  or  bronze,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Erected  by  Robert  B.  Brigham  and 
Elizabeth  F.  Brigham,"  be  set -in  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  building.  Eliza- 
beth Brigham  was  his  sister  and  for 
many  rears  they  lived  together. 

Besides  providing  for  the  hospital, 
Robert  gave  $1000  each  to  the  following: 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton Dispensary,  Boston  Provident  Association, 
Channing  Home  on  McLean  street,  Children's 
Hospital  on  Huntington  avenue.  Children's 
Mission  at  277  Tremont  street,  City  Mission- 
ary Society,  Home  for  Aged  Men  at  133  West 
Springfield  street.  Home  for  Aged  Women  at 
108  Revere  street.  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum at  106  Chestnut  avenue,  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  Bos- 
ton Home  for  Incurables,  Perkins  Institution, 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren on  Dimock  street.  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Bos- 
ton  Lying-in  Hospital  on  McLean  street,  Home 
for  Aged  Colored  Men  at  27  Myrtle  street  and 
the  Warner  Home  at  St.  Albans. 

W.  E.  L.  Dillaway  said  yesterday  that 
the  business  of  the  estate  is  not  yet  in  a 
condition  for  the  executors  to  make  a 
public  statement.  He  says  the  "corpo- 
ration" has  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  he 
thinks  this  will  be  done  soon.  No  site, 
he  says,  has  yet  been  found  for  the 
hospital. 

There  was  an  interesting  fight  over  the 
Robert  Brigham  will  in  the  courts  in 
1900,  in  which  his  divorced  wife  sought 
to  upset  the  plans  for  a  hospital,  but 
was  defeated. 

The  court  decided  that  the  will  should 
stand  as  originally  framed,  and  under 
the  management  of  the  trustees  it  has 
increased  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  trus- 
tees that  they  can  at  any  time  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  will. 
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So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  first  in- 
stallment of  Helen  Keller's  marvelous  au- 
tobiography that  the  entire  edition  of  980,- 
000  copies  of  the  April  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal was'exhausted  within  one  week  of  pub- 
lication. A  larger  edition  is  now  being 
printed  of  the  May  issue  of  the  magazine. 


MONDAY,    MAY    5,    1002 

SITUATION  IN  THE  COUNTKY  wanted  for  a 
blind  girl,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  do  light  housework, 
mending,  and  to  assist  in  the  care  and  Instruction 
of  children:  can  give  piano  lessons.  Address  in 
writing  W.P.D.,  803  Boylston  St.,  Suite  1,  Boston. 
8t:  my  5 

T~HE  TIMES, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

j2 £LlI. 1&J- 

The  First  Deaf=BHnd  Person  Educated. 

irrom  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
Daura^gman  was  thejirst  deaf-^Und 

P-son  £»«*»£  m  'of^he  whole^Tt- 
Tof aw—g  flight  and  knowledge 

Swks^^^e^d^^ 

^nrovements  having  been  made  in  the 
method;  For  several  years  before  Laura 
metnou..  _  ^      Howe  had  determined 

^attempt  ne" creation  of  the  first  child 
'hat  wTs deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  that  shmiW 
come  to  liis  notice,    In  1S37  he  heard  that 
X"re   was   such   a   child   up ^"^ 
tains    of    New    Hampshire,    a nd    f°™*££ 
started  to  ascertain  the  facts  m  the  cas^ 
Playing  around  on  the  farm  of  her  fatner 
he  foufd  Laura,  who  ™s  then  a  pretty  ht- 
tle   girl   of   about  six.     To   the  father  vr 
Howe's   proposition  to   take  the   child and 
try  to  educate  her  seemed  wild.     But .  t  ne 
mother,   a  woman  of  considerable  natural 
ability,    eagerly    assented     and I    in    a    few 
days   Laura   was   brought    to   the   doctors 
home  in  Boston. 


Date.. 





CANTABRIGIA  CLUB. 

eS™\7";Zk  ^u.rsday,  the  Needlework 
?h^L  V™  Philanthropy  section,  in 
ffffi?  «  Mr?'  Rufus  R  Williams/will 
hold  its  first  picnic.  The  ladies  will  leave 
Harvard  square  at  nine  o'clock,  and  go 
in  =w*v ?k  VDS  Ins«tute  for  the  Blind, 
c^  ? tn  Boston,  where  the  building  and 
e^£o '-21"  h^examiaed,   and  specjSl  ex- 

T^>?0Z!1[IT7r>eld  b>'  the  children. 
Luncheon  will  be  eaten  in  one  of  the 
p&rKs. 


THURSDAY.    MAY    8.    1902 


HER   FORTUNE    TO    CHARITY 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bailey  Left  Practically 
Her  Entire  Estate  for  the  Public  Good 

As  a  memorial  to  her  daughter,  Sibylla 
Bailey  Crane,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bellamy  Bal- 
ley,  late  Of  Hotel  Brunswick,  left  practi- 
cally all  her  estate  to  charity;  $35,000  are 
given  to  State  Institutions,  $10,000  for  sev- 
eral personal  bequests,  and  the  residue  to 
be  distributed  by  Andreas  Blurae  among 
such  charitable  or  educational  Institutions 
as  he  wishes.  The  will,  which  bears  date 
of  Feb.  11,  W02,  names  Mr.  Blume  executor. 
The  stated  bequests  are  as.  follows: 

To  Andreas  Blume,  $5000,  to  be  used  by 
him  "for  such  charitable  purposes  as  he  shall 
deem  wise;  $3000  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  4128 
Newbury  street;  $3000  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Huntington  avenue  and  Gainsboro 
street;  $30COto  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  at 
Quincy;  $2500  to  the  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers on  West  Newton  street;  $1000  to  the 
Roxbury  Charitable  Society;  $1000  to  the 
Boston  Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society; 
i  $5000  to  Boston  University  for  aiding  needy 
and  deserving  women  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion; $3000  to  the  New  England  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  on  Pinckney  street;  $3000  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind;  $3000  to  the  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital  on  Chambers  street: 
$^500  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


Boston  Mi 


i 


GIFTS  TO  CAUSES. 


By  Will  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bailey 
Gives  $35,000  to  Various  Schools 
and   Local   Charities. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bailey,  whose  will 
was  yesterday  filed  for  probate  In  the 
Suffolk  Registry,  left  $35,000  to  various 
educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
all  of  which  gifts  were  made  in  mem- 
ory of  her  daughter,  Sybella  B.  Crane. 
The  will  Is  dated  Feb.  11,  of  the  present 
year,  and  Andreas  Blume  is  named  as 
Executor. 

;rhe  gifts  are:  $5,000  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity; $5000  to  Andreas  Blume,  to  use 
for  such  charitable  purposes  as  he  way 
see  fit;  $3000  each  to  the  Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 
dren, the  Children's  Hospital,  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  the  New  England 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  fir 
the  Ulind  and  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital;  $2500  each  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Little  Wanderers;  $1000' 
each  to  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Fatherless  and  Widows' 
Society. 


The  Christian  Register 
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Institutions. 

In  the  crisis  year  of  the  Civil  War  I  spent  a 
week  or  two  with  the  army ;  and,  as  I  came  home, 
I  spent  a  good  many  days  at  different  army  hospi- 
tals. This  division  of  time  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  both  sides  in  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  its  lessons  for  days  of  peace.  For  I 
was  great  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  were 
in  full  blast,  admirably  working,  and  teaching 
lessons  for  the  days  which  will  outlast  the 
century. 

At  the  same  time  I  saw  officers  of  the  front 
troubled  when  regiments  did  not  come  up  to 
their  proper  strength,  and  annoyed  that  the  men 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  the  hospitals  for 
slight  injuries  did  not  appear  again.  The  busi- 
ness of  these  officers  was  to  see  the  great  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged  carried  through. 
Indeed,  so  was  this  the  business  of  the  hospital 
staff.  But,  as  an  element  in  that  business,  they 
wanted  to  have  the  hospitals  in  first-rate  order. 
They  wanted  each  sheet  and  each  pillow-case 
rightly  adjusted ;  and,  in  short,  the  efficacy  of 
the  army  was  to  them  a  second  point,  while  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  hospital  was 
the  first  matter  in  their  prayer  and  in  their 
enterprise. 

The  reader  may  well  say  one  need  not  go  so 
far  afield  or  so  far  back  for  an  illustration  as  to 
what  comes  to  good  men  and  good  women  in 
their  care  of  the  duties  next  to  hand.  There  is 
not  one  church  in  a  hundred  in  which  the  officers 
do  not  fall  into  the  same  delusion.  At  bottom, 
as  we  all  say  on  occasions  of  dedication  or  ordi- 
nation, the  church  exists  simply  and  purely  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  exists  to  lift 
up  that  which  is  fallen  down  and  open  the  eyes 
that  are  blind,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe 
the  naked,  but  chiefly  to  bring  glad  tidings  to 
those  who  need  glad  tidings.  But,  as  one  says 
bitterly  so  often,  if  a  fine  young  boy  comes  to  an 
officer  of  the  church,  and  asks  him  how  he  is  to 
go  to  work  for  this  great  purpose,  as  laid  down 
by  the  minister,  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  has  any 
duty  so  definite  intrusted  to  him  as  to  sell 
tickets  for  a  strawberry  party  which  is  to  buy 
a  carpet  for  the  stairway  which  goes  to  the 
minister's  study. 

Now  I  am  the  last  man  to  say  that  you  shall 
not  do  the  duty  which  is  next  your  hand.  I  am 
the  last  man  to  say  that  there  are  any  small 
duties  which  are  to  be  contrasted  injuriously 
against  great  duties.  But  I  am  writing  these 
words  in  a  feeling  which  our  great  Dr.  Howe 
was  constantly  expressing.  He  had  some  ex- 
cellent epigrams  with  which  he  expressed  them, 
which  ought  to  be  posted  over  the  doorways 
of  jails,  hospitals,  poorhouses,  gymnasiums, 
schools,  and  colleges.  These  epigrams  were 
I  to  remind  all  official  people  of  whatever  stamp 
that  they  were  officers  with  a  certain  purpose, 
and  make  them  keep  in  mind  what  that  purpose 
is.  Thus  a  kindergarten  teacher  has  to  re- 
member that  she  is  at  work  in  the  world  so  that 
in  the  year  1920  there  may  be  better  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  This  is  the  prime  object 
of  her  life.  Speaking  quite  seriously,  it  is  with 
such  an  object  in  view  that  the  good  God  wakes 
her  from  sleep  this  morning  and  brings  to  her 
her  breakfast  from  a  hundred  lands.  As  a  part 
of  this  central  business,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  good  exhibition  next  Wednesday,  when 
the  committee  will  make  its  monthly  visit.  But 
the  exhibition  is  not  what  the  school  is  for, 
not  what  she  is  for.  Just  as  the  military  hospi- 
tal existed  that  the  regiments  at  the  front  might 
be  kept  strong,  her  kindergarten  exists  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  may  come. 

The  word  "institutions"  is  getting  a  bad  name, 
because  the  temptation  is  so  strong  to  make  the 
institution  a  finality  that  the  officers  themselves 
give  way  to  it.   Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is  a  very  high 


authority,  used  to  say  that,  when  you  had  got  any 
system  or  institution  fairly  running,  with  all  its 
parts  adjusted  and  all  its  pivots  oiled,  certainly 
within  the  first  generation  after  it  was  estab- 
lished, you  ought  to  break  it  all  to  pieces  and 
begin  all  over  again. 

The  people  are  all  dead  of  whom  I  tell  the 
following  story,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  it.  A 
few  of  the  saints  had  in  hand  the  fortunes  of  an 
old  woman,  who  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  cross 
and  very  disagreeable.  I  was  selected,  and  it 
was  my  duty,  to  go  to  the  particular  "old  woman's 
home,"  where  she  belonged,  as  the  fine  phrase 
is,  to  make  a  plea  for  her  admission.  I  may  say, 
in  passing,  to  unlearned  readers  that  under  or. 
dinary  circumstances  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  would  rather  select  a 
competent  person  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  and  carry  on  the  canvass  which  should 
bring  him  to  the  White  House  than  introduce 
any  old  lady,  however  excellent  her  credentials, 
into  any  old  woman's  home  in  America.  In  this 
particular  case  which  I  am  describing,  I  showed 
the  necessity  as  well  as  I  could,  to  meet  imme- 
diately the  question,  "Will  this  old  lady  for 
whom  you  plead  be  agreeable  to  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house?" 

My  reply  to  this  question  was  fatal.  Certainly, 
she  would  not  be.  If  she  were  a  person  who 
made  herself  agreeable,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
I  "homes"  for  her.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  heal  lepers  if  they  had  no  lep- 
rosy or  to  give  people  their  sight  if  by  opening 
their  eyes  they  could  see. 

Because  of  the  inevitable   tendency  which  re- 
duces prophets  to  the  level  of  priests,  and  under 
the  old  dispensation  made  the  word  "Levite"  a 
term  of   contempt   and   under    the  new  brought 
monks  and  beggars  under  the  same   condemna- 
tion, the  enthusiasts  for  the  spiritual  life  have,  in 
many  distinguished  instances,  protested  against 
all  institutions.     Even  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  pro- 
test against  such  a  cut-and-dried  hierarchy  as  he 
left  in  Egypt,     George   Fox   and    his   Quakers 
.  would  not  have  a  steeple  to  their  meeting-house, 
nor  a  crumb  of   bread  in    their   communion.     A 
very  natural  indignation  tempts  extremists  to  in- 
sist on  individual  duty,  prompted  at  the  moment 
by  the  necessity  of  the   moment.     And  so  it  is 
that  an  opposition   party  gains  a  certain    sort  of 
power  because  it  is  an  opposition  party.    In  any 
canvass  or  at  any  town   meeting   you   will   find 
only  too   many  persons  who  are  ready  to  vote 
against  anything  which  is.    But  the  true  part  is 
that  which  Dr.  Howe  indicated.   He  would  make 
every  institution  as  small  as  he  could.   He  would 
press  to  the  last  detail  the  resources  of  the  fam- 
ily and  of   the  home   life.     The  great  object  of 
an  institution  should  be  to  graduate  as  many  in- 
mates as  possible  into  the  duties  and   privileges 
of  home.    Its-rules  for  admission  should  be  elas- 
tic, convenient,  not  laid  down  on  a  hard  and  dry 
theory,  but  such  as   could   adapt   themselves  to 
the  new  requisitions  of  every  new  year.    Indiffer- 
ence to  precedent,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  reso- 
lution to  succeed,  should  be  the  characteristic  of 
every  report. 

First,  second,  and  last,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  every  officer  in  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  institu- 
tions had  to  ask  himself,  "What  is  this  institution 
for  ?"  Edward  E.  Hale. 
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Helen  Keller, 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
young  woman  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  is  writing  her  "  Life "  for  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  This  marvelous 
piece  of  work  is  Helen  Keller's  very 
own.  She  wrote  it  first  in  "  Braille " 
(raised  points-);  then  transferred  it  to 
the  typewriter;  next  read  to  her  by  her 
teacher  by  means  of  the  fingers;  correct- 
ed; then  read  to  her  again;  and  in  the 
proof  read  to  her  once  more.  The  speci- 
men of  Miss  KelleT's  manuscript  which 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  reproduces  is 
exquisitely  plain  and  extraordinarily 
legible.  In  fact  The  Observer's 
printers  would  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  always  have  such  "  copy."  Miss 
Keller  gives  in  the  first  number  of  her 
"  Life  "  her  recollections  of  childhood, — 
when  she  could  see  and  hear.  She  was 
deprived  of  sight  when  but  two  years 
old  and  the  loss  of  hearing  quickly  fol- 
lowed. Young  as  she  was  she  remem- 
bers her  earliest  Alabama  home,  and 
the  faces  of  her  parents;  and  the  big 
dog,  and  the  little  black  servant  that 
used  to  lead  her  around,  and  whose 
name  was  Martha  Washington,  and  the 
honeysuckle-covered  porch  of  her  fa- 
ther's house  which  was  called  "  Ivy 
Green,"  because  of  the  ivy  that  clam- 
bered over  it.  It  is  rather  young  to  ex- 
pect a  person  to  recall  all  these  things, 
but  we  don't  doubt  that  Miss  Keller 
does  it. 

She  tells  of  her  family  in  the  first 
place;  how  she  is  descended  from  the 
Kellers  of  Switzerland,  one  of  whom  was 
the  first  teacher  of  the  deaf  at  Zurich 
and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  of  their 
education.  Her  mother's  grandfather 
was  a  Massachusetts  man  named  Ben- 
jamin Adams,  who  lived  in  Newburyport. 
His  son,  Charles  Adams,  moved  from 
Boston  to  Arkansas  before  the  Civil 
War  and  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
where  he  became  a  brigadier  general. 
Her  father,  whose  name  is  Arthur  H. 
Keller,  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  was  much  older  than  her 
mother,  who  was  his  second  wife. 

This  glimpse  of  her  ancestors  leads  us 
to  consider  the  statement  of  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review,  in  which, 
after  praising  Miss  Keller's  writing,  it 
speaks  of  the  astonishment  which  her 
feeling  of  rhythm  in  writing  caused 
among  the  faculty  at  Harvard  College, 
and  speaks  of  one  Professor  who  ascribed 
it  to  Ijeredity.  In  no  other  way,  he  main- 
tained, could  it  have  been  acquired.  The 
Times  assumes  that  the  girl  herself  never 
spoke  nor  saw.  But  she  did,  according 
to  her  own  word.  We  are  in  doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  "  feeling  for 
rhythm  in  writing  "  is  heredity  or  recol- 
lection.   It  is  certainly  marvelous. 
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The  May  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  brings  the  second  instalment 
of  Miss. Helen  Keller's  autobiography . 
With  a  keen  dramatic  sense,  she  Opens 
this  chapter  with  a  sketch  of  her  feelings 
.  as  she  stood,  one  morning  in  early 
Spring,  at  the  age  of  seven — the  day  on 
which  her  teacher  and  friend,  her  other 
self,  almost,  came  into  her  life  "Have 
you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a  dense  fog  when 
it  seemed  as  if  a  tangible  white  darkness 
shut  you  in,  and  the  great  ship,  tense 
and  anxious,  groped  her  way  toward  the 
shore  with  plummet  and  scunding-line, 
aod  you  waited  with  beating  heart  for 
something  to  happen?  I  was  like  that 
ship  before  my  education  began,  only  I 
was  without  plummet  or  sounding-line, 
and  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  near 
the  harbor  was.  'Light!  give  me  light' 
was  the  wordless  cry  of  my  soul." 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  calling 
attention  to  what  is,  to  our  thinking, 
the  most  remarkable  quality  in  Miss 
Keller's  writings. 

We  do  not  refer  to  her  perfect  com- 
mand of  a  rich  vocabulary,  nor  to  the 
grace  and  finish  of  her  literary  style, 
as  shown  in  her  exquisite  choice  of 
words  and  in  the  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  her  periods.  An  unusual  memory, 
native  taste  and  close  application  to  the 
study  of  the  best  models  of  composition 
might  account  for  all  this. 

But  as  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted 
will  show,  there  is  in  all  that  she  writes 
about  the  world  of  sight  and  of  sound, 
a  vividness,  a  sureness  of  touch,  that 
cannot  come  through  memory  and  im- 
itation— it  must  be  the  effect  of  a 
genuine  original  experience.  "I  am 
a  part  of  all  that  I  have  seen,"  said  the 
much-travelled  Ulysses,  and  there  is 
this  note  of  the  oneness  of  the  writer 
with    the    object    described    in    Helen 


Keller's  descriptions  of  all  that  she  has 
seen  and  heard— for  in  some  true 
through  incomprehensible  way  she  does 
see  and  hear.  Her  familiar  letters  to 
her  friends,  her  ordinary  conversation 
show  this  mark  .as  strongly  as  does  her 
carefully  prepared  literary  work. 

The  results  of  Helen  Keller's 
education  speak  for  themselves; 
the  weighing  of  the  several  causes 
which  brought  about  such  results 
has  caused  no  small  divergence  of 
opinion  among  educators  and  psycho- 
logists. 

In    this   chapter   of   her   life-history 
Miss  Keller  herself  gives  her  solution  of 
the  problem,  all    the    more    convincing 
because  it  is  not  stated  in  argumentative 
"springs  from  the  heart 
As  showers  from  clouds  in  summer 
Or  as  tears  from  the  eyelids  start." 

Miss  Keller  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  with  any  "method" 
used  by  Miss  Sullivan;  the  "pedagogical 
presentation"  of  subjects  is  not  the 
thing.  What  she  feels  as  the  most  im-j 
portaut  fact  in  her  education  is  thai 
her  teacher  loved  her  and  loved  to  teach 
her;  that  her  teacher  knew  and  loved  to 
know  always  more  and  more  about  the 
things — no,  not  about  the  things,  she 
knew  the  very  things  themselves-- 
which  she  was  teaching. 

After  all,  Preyer  and  Parker  and 
Stanley  Hali  have  never  discovered  any 
principle  in  pedagogics  that  will  dis- 
place these:  "Love  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law";  "Gladly  would  he  learn 
and  gladly  teach." 

We  note  with  gratification  some 
devices  of  Miss  Sullivan's  which  Helen 
mentions.  Thus  in  making  sentences 
from  words  formed  in  raised  let- 
ters, as  "doll-is-on-bed-,  she  would 
use  the  objects  themselves  to  fill  out  the 
sentence  ;  e,  g.,  the  doll  laid  on  the  bed 
with  only  the  printed  words  "is  on,"  or 
she  herself,  pinning  the  words,  "is  in" 
to  her  dress,  would  shut  herself  up  in 
the  closet,  thus  forming  the  sentence 
"girl  is  in  closet." 

Miss  Barry's  "Five-Slate-Plan"  in- 
troduces this  kind  of  sentence  building. 

So  far  as  Miss  Sullivan's  method  can 
be  brought  under  classification,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  "anthropocentric,"  or 
more  exactly,  the  "didascalocentric" 
plan,  for  Helen  herself  was  in  every- 
thing the  starting-point,  and  the  sub- 
ject studied  was  whatever  thing  touch- 
ed her  life  or  attracted  her  thoughts. 

"All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense, 
Whatever  thrills  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  hut  ministers  of  Love, 
And  lead  his  sacred  flame." 

Coleridge's  lines  are  as  true  of  the 
sacred  passion  for  knowledge,  for  har- 
monv  between  the  soul  and  its  environ- 
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ment,  as  they  are  of  the  passion  between 
the  sexes. 

But,  of  course,    the    pupil,    no   less 
than  the  teacher,  must   be    taken    into 
the  account.  Miss  Keller  has,  as  every- 
one   knows,      a    most      extraordinary 
memory.     We    have    known      of     her 
carrying  in  her  memory  for  several  days, 
and  when  called  on   unexpectedly,   re- 
peating without  error,  a  long  quotation 
from  Emerson  which  had  been  repeated 
|  to  her   in  the  course  of  conversation. 
Most     persons,     this   writer   certainly, 
would  need  to  give  some  little  study    to 
the  passage  to  be  able  to    repeat    it    ac- 
curately. 

She  also  has  a  poetic  imagination  and 
a  keen  sympathy,  intellectual  as  well  as 
emotional,  with  those  about  her.  These 
are  the  gifts  which  make  easy  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  and  which  lead  to 
the  power  of  using  it  as  an  instrument 
to  charm  and  to  move  the  mind  of 
others.  But  her  greatest  gift  was  her 
heaven-born  eagerness  to  learn,  united 
with  untiring  perseverance.  "Blessed 
are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after"  knowledge,  "for  they  shall  be 
filled." 

No  doubt  the  interval  between  Miss 
Keller's  native  ability  and  that  of  the 
average  pupil  of  our  schools  is  great, 
but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  her  strong  passion,  like  Bacou's, 
for  all  learning,  and  the  too  common 
feeling  among  our  pupils,  well  hit  off 
by  a  recent  writer,  "the  feeling  that  if 
there  is  a  new  word  to  be  learned,  the 
school  room  is  the  place  to  learn  it." 
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CANTABRIGIA  CLUB. 

GUILD    MEETING    OP    THE    CANTA- 
BRIGIA CLUB. 

A  most  successful  meeting  of  the  guild 
and  many  of  Its  friends  was  held  at  Per- 
kins" Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Thurs- 
day. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  railway  ample  transportation 
accommodations  were  provided,  and  85  la- 
dies left  Harvard  square  at  9  a.m.  On 
arrival  at  the  Institute  the  company  was 
divided  into  three  groups,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Instructor,  each  group 
was  shown  the  entire  building  and  the 
educational  methods  explained.  An  hour 
spent  in  this  way  was  preparatory  to  the 
fine  exhibition  given  by  the  boys  from  11 
to  12,  and  the  girls  from  12  to  1.  In  a 
brief  notice  It  Is  impossible  to  describe 
the  interesting  departments,  and  the  won- 
der excited  in  our  minds  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  shut  away  from  the  light. 
The  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  one 
contemplates  the  lot  of  this  unfortunate 
people,  was  replaced  by  that  of  thankful- 
ness that  such  a  school  as  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute Is  dedicated  to  their  use. 

After  the  exercises  many  of  the  com- 
pany adjourned  to  the  Marine  park, 
South  Boston,  and  enjoyed  a  picnic.  Mrs. 
William  Goepper  was  chairman  of  the 
day. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  guild  will  be 
at  Ingleside  home,  Revere,  May  .23.  Tick- 
ets, at  fifteen  cents  each,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Russell,  26  Inman 
street,  or  Mrs.  "Williams,  86  Washington 
avenue.  Should  the  day  prove  stormy  the 
tickets  can  be  used  any  time  during  the 
summer,  securing  to  the  holder  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  at  the  Ingleside  home. 
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ABIES. 

Society   Recently   Formed   That   Un- 
dertakes to  Help  Little  Ones. 

Tho  Boston  nursery  for  blind  babies 
was  opened  Jan  1,  1001. 

The  establishment  of  an  undertaking 
like  this  means  a  special  lino  of  en- 
deavoor  to  benefit,  at  the  earlist  pos- 
sible period,  the  baby  who  begins  life 
so  seriously  handicapped.  It  not  only 
lends  the  helping  hand  to  the  mother  In 
the  home  who  needs  sympathy  and  ad- 
vice, but  above  all  to  the  poor  mother 
who  Is  often  the  bread-wlnn'er  of  the 
family,  and  with  other  littla  ones  to 
care  for,  has  very  little  time  to  ^'ive  to 
her  blind  baby;  so  the  little  one  sits 
In  darkness  and  falls  Into  the  bad  habits 
of  swaying  the  body,  shaking  the  head 
and  hands,  which,  if  indulged,  are  weak 
ening  and  debilitating  to  both  mind  and 
body. 

It  is  to  save  them  from  mental  as  well ' 
as  physical  degeneracy  that  the  nursery 
was  started.  Supplementing  the  work 
of  the  infirmary,  it  takes  the  poor  and 
deserted  baby,  providers  a  home,  loving 
care,  good  food,  fresh  air,  plenty  of 
sunshine,  and  not  only  builds  up  the 
delicate  body  and  mokes  it  a  happy, 
loving  child,  but  through  intelligent 
methods,  may  be  able  to  save  a  remnant 
of  sight  which  will  be  invaluable  in 
later  years.  To  correct  an  evil  Is  not 
so  wise  as  to  forsee  and  prevent  it. 

So  far  the  expenses  of  the  nursery 
have  been  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  cor- 
poration, a  society  known  as  the  Blind 
Babies'  Aid  Society  has  been  formed, 
of  which  Mrs  Edwin  D.  Mellen.  1R90 
Massachusetts  av.  Cambridge,  is  treas- 
urer. 

Applications   for   membership,    contrl- 
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"Industrial  books  can  be  of  no  use  to  the 
blind  if  there  are  no  Industries  open  to 
them.  Some  work  on  piano  tuning  might 
be  of  help,  as  this  is  of  all  the  . 
or  technical  pursuits  with  which  the  blind 
are  occupied  the  most  profitable  and  attrac- 
tive to  them.  I  do  not  know  01 
on  that  subject  except  one  French  book. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is 
impossible   for  the  blind   to  support   them- 
selves   by    any    sort    of    handicraft    i 
those  I  have  mentioned,  and  further  exten- 
sion in  this  line  Is  useless  and  Impract  1. 
In  this  Institute  we  have  turned  our  atten- 
tion towards  the  higher  education,  and  our 
lines  of  study  here  are  largely  based 
the  hope  that  many  of  our  pupils  may  be 
able  to  complete  their  education  in  some  of 
the  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  leaving 
us  for  Harvard,  Amherst  or  some  other  col- 
lege.      As  far  as  our  means  will  allow  we 
are  remodelling  our  scheme  of  education  to 
this  end. 

"By  all  means  establish  a  room  for  the 
blind  in  your  Public  Library.  There  are 
many  good  books  printed  for  the  blind,  and 
the  list  Is  constantly  growing.  Our  great- 
est drawback  is  the  high  cost,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  single  book  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bible,  printed  for  us  below  cost  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  is  $20.  There 
Is  one  thing  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  in  the  whole  world  a  single 
unclean  book  printed  for  the  blind." 
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LYNN  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND' 


Plan  to  Make  It  Largely  Industrial,  but 
Dr.  Anagnos  Says  That  Almost  No  In- 
dustrial Pursuits  Are  Open  to  the  Sight- 
less 


A  movement  has  been  started  by  the 
Lynn  Historical  Society  to  have  a  room 
for  the  blind  opened  in  the  Lynn  Pub'ic 
1  Library,  well  supplied  with  raised-letter  lit- 
erature, especially  industrial  books.  The 
movement  is  well  under  way,  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  competent  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  rooms.  The  Lynn  Historical 
Society  offers  to  fit  out  the  room  and  run 
it  for  the  first  year  at  least,  if  the  city 
will  assume  the  brunt  of  the  expense  after 
the  need  of  such  an  addition  to  its  library 
facilities  has  been  shown.  A  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  is  actively  at  work  rais- 
ing funds. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
through  its  director.  Dr.  Anagnos,  has  gen- 
erously offered  to  supply  any  book  in  its 
library  at  half-price  to  the  Lynn  library  In 
case  the  proposed  measure  is  successfully 
carried  through.  Dr.  Anagnos,  however, 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt 
installing  an  industrial  library  for  the  blind. 
"I  can  count  on  half  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  industries  now  left  to  the  blind,"  he 
says,  "and  even  these  few  cannot  be  taught 
by  books.  I  have  made  it  the  study  of  my 
life  to  look  up  every  possible  way  in  which 
a  blind  man  or  woman  can  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  found  the  field  narrowing 
down  every  year,  as  machinery  takes  the 
place  of  hand  labor  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry. 

"Eyesight  is  the  sine  qua  non  In  run- 
ning machinery,  and  no  one  would  dream 
of  having  a  blind  man  in  charge  of  a  ma- 
chine that  might  at  any  moment  crush  his 
ha.nd  or  arm  to  pieces.  Many  persons  in 
full  possession  of  their  eyesight  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  machinery, 
but  what  is  merely  a  temporary  embarrass- 


The    commencement    exercises    of 

the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  will  be  held 
in  Boston  theatre,  Tuesday,  June  3,  at 
3  pm,  Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  pre- 
siding. The  seats  in  the  orchestra, 
dress  circle  and  first  and  second  balco- 
nies of  the  theatre  will  be  reserved  for 
the  members  of  the  corporation  and  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution, 
to  ■whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until 
Friday,  May  23.  Tickets  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to 
send  a  written  requisition.  No  more 
than  two  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 
The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved 
until  3  o'clock,  when  standing  persons 
will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 
places.      .,     _..,_  ,__J , . 

System  Wmnmipt 


SATURDAY,    MAY    17,    1902 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


Appeal    for    the    Blind    Bnbles 

To  the  Editor  o£  the  Transcript: 

The    Boston    Nursery    for    Blind    Babies 
was  opened  Jan.  1.  1901.    The  estabii- 
of  an  undertaking  like  this  means  a  spec 
line  of  endeavor  to  benefit,   at   I 
possible    period,    the    baby   who   begins   II 
so  seriously  handicapped.     It  not  only  lends 
the  heloing  hand  to  the  mother  in  the  home 
who  needs  sympathy  and  advice,  but  above 
all   to    the   poor   mother   whe      s 
bread-winner  of  the  family  o;ner 

little  ones  to  care  for,  has  very 
to  give  to  her  blind  baby,   so  the  little  one 
sits    in    darkness    and    fails    into    the    1 
habits   of  swaying   the  dng    t 

head    and    HanM    which,    if    Indulged,    are 
weakening    and   debilitating    to    both 
and  body. 

It  is  to   save   them   from  men: 
as    phvsleal    degeneracy    that    the    i 
was   started.      Supplementing  the   work  oi 


=:::;£;-.-=•" 

VCSo  far  the  expenses  of  the  nursery  have 

Y,een   met    bv   voluntary    contributions.      In 

*      Tl  ZvLihe   a  fund  sufficient  for   the 

°ermanenfn a  ntenance  of  the  corporation 

Tsociety  known   as   the  Blind  Babies'    Aid 

o       in L,    been    formed,    of    which    Mrs. 

litin  D»W,   1*0  Massachusetts  ave- 

tZ  Cambridge.  Is  teeasurer.     Applications 

for     membership,      contributions .m     « 

further  information  will  be  cheerfully  sup 

plied  by  her.  _.      v  41 

Bir^osTorhce  n.  Teuton  as  Se.onc 
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The  genius  of  the  deaf-blind 
,s  there  for  thought  and  speech  is  one 

Another  Sense      of  the  unaccountable  things  of 
Developed?    intellectual  life!     There  is  a' 

■very  large  proportion  of  those  | 
simply   deaf  who  labor  i.i  vain  for  a  mastery  of 
lan<ma<re.     They   may   try  ever  so  hard,  but,  to 
the°last,    there   is    a    paucity    of    expression,  a 
peculiarity   of  diction,   a  lack  of  euphony,  that 
stamps   them   as  foreign   to    the    tongue.     One 
would  think  that  when  the  loss  of  sight  were 
added   to  the  loss   of  hearing,    the   difficulty   of 
acquiring   would  be  increased  and  the  darkness 
intensified.     But  this  would  seem,  from  the  cases' 
now  gathered  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  those 
under  the  instruction  of  private  teachers,  not  to  be 
true.     Helen  Keller  was  for  a  time  thought  to  be 
a  marvel.     She  stands  to-day  indeed  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  her 
Star   is  dimmed    by    one    of    greater    splendor. 
There   are   others,    hcwever,    coming    after   her, 
scarce  less  wonderful,  and  the  testimony  of  those 
engaged    111  rt^   instruction    of   the   blind-deaf 
convinces  us  that  there  is  something  that  conies 
into  the   life  of  the  child  suffering   the   double 
calamity  that  renders  it  mentally    more  active, 
more  receptive  and  more  susceptible  to  intellect- 
ual growth ;   capable    of  attaining   a    degree    of 
intelligence  that,  with  the  handicap  of  a  single! 
deficient  sense.would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Can  any  one  explain  the  psychological  condition 
that  makes  this  the  case?     Does  the  failure  ofj 
sight   with  the  deaf  bring  an  introspection  that 
leads  to  the  result,   or   what  is  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  paradox  that  while  the  loss  of  the  sense, 
of  hearing  is  a  serious  bar  to  mental  progression, 
"the  loss  of  two  acts  rather  as  a  stimulus,   and,| 
with  both  absent,  there  comes  a  likelihood  of  even 

phen^eWANTTO  KISS  TEDDY,"  EM- 
BARRASSES PRESIDENT. 

Helen  Keller's  Request  Not  Gratified,  But 

She  Is  Entertained- 


14. 


I     would 


"Washington,    April 
like  to  kiss  Teddy." 

This  was  a  rather  embarrassing  remark 
to  President  Roosevelt,  as  Teddy,  Jr., 
was  not  present.  This  wish  was  express- 
ed by  Miss  Hellen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful deaf  dumb  and  blind  girl,  who  was 
invited  by  the  President  to  the  White 
House  yesterday,  where  she  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  wonderful  education. 


The  President  recovered  quickly  from 
the  surprise  of  the  situation  and  laugh- 
ingly said,  "  Oh,  Teddy  is  not  here,  and 
besides  he  is  a  big  boy  now. " 

The  President,  however,  compromised 
and  told  Miss  Keller  a  story  about 
Archie  and  a  rabbit.  He  told  her  that 
Archie  went  on  the  trail  of  a  rabbit  in 
the  White  House  grounds  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and,  after  chasing  it  about  for 
some  time,  captured  it  and  put  it  in  a 
box,  where  it  is  now  confined  in  the 
greenhouse. — Chicago  American,  April 
Fifteenth. 


HELEN   KELLER'S   FIRST    EARNING, 

There   is  a  pretty  story  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  articles  which  Helen 
Keller,    the   wonderful    blind    girl,  has 
written  for    The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  about  her  own  life  from  infancy 
to    the    present   day.     She   always    has 
shrunk  from  the  publicity  which  follows 
successful   literary    work,    and    it  was 
with   great  difficulty  that  she  was  per- 
suaded to  take  up  the  task   of  prepar- 
ing her  autobiography.     She  had,    how- 
ever, set  her  heart  on    owning  an  island 
in     Halifax    harbor    for  a     summer 
home,     and    in    a    spirit    of    fun  the    editor   of 
The  Journal  offered  to  buy  it  for  her,  orto  provide 
the  means  to  buy  if.     When  the  work  of  writing 
appeared  especially   irksome  Miss  Keller  was  re- 
minded of  her  desire  to  become  a  landholder,  and 
it  spurred  her  on.     Just  before  Christmas  she  com- 
pleted the  first  chapter  of  her  marvelous  story;  and 
on  Christmas  morning  she  received  from  her  pub- 
lishers  a  check   for  a  good  round  sum.     Her  de- 
light   may    be   imagined,    for  this  was  the   first 
money  of  any  account  which  she  had  ever  earned 
"It  is  a  fairy  tale  come  true,  "she  said.     Whether 
she  will  really  carry  out  her  plan  to  buy  the  island 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 
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jtEntered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class, 
matter.] 
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MOVEMENT 


To  Provide  Reading 
For  Blind, 


HELEN  KEELER  AND  MARK  TWAIN. 

Blind  Deaf-Mute  and  the  Writer  Guests    of  Laurence- 
Hutton. 

Princeton,  April  21 — Samuel  L-  Clemens  and 
Miss  Helen  Keeler,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl,  who 
is  at  present  writing  ber  own  biography,  were 
the  guests  Saturday  and  yesterday  of  Laurence 
Hutton,  at  Peep  o'  Day,  his  residence  on  Mercer 

The  other  guests  of  the  evening  were  the  mem- 1 1  UUIV     I  U  H  IVl    LAu  I      tVcNlNu 

bersof  the  Monday  Night  Club  of  the  University.  _ 

Miss  Keeler  surprised  all  by   the  readiness  of" 
her  own  powers,    and  by   means  of  her  touch  Meeting  at  the  Residence  Of  B.    N.    JolM- 

S™»  whiSToiS.^  the  talk  by  Mr'       son  and  the  Matter  Discussed. 

Mr.  Clemens  spoke  particularly  on  the  position  . 

which   the    administration    has    taken    on    the 

Philippinequestion      Hecondemned  very  strong- .  ta*ES  of  %Z£2S2'&£&Z 
ly    the  action  in  this  line  and  stand  wnich  has-  the  Lynn  Public  library,  was  held  at  the 


-  Trenton  Times . 


een  taken  throughout- 

by* » 


Tlie  movement  for  a  department  i" 
our  -Public  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  had  a  good  start  Wedensday  even- 
ing, when  at  the  home  of  the  President 
of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
to  consider  the  matter.  Lynn  has  i>2 
sightless  inhabitants,  and  to  bring  to 
these  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  books  will  be  a  noble  undertaking. 
Three  of  this  class,  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  culture,  surprised  the  com- 
pany with  an  exhibition  of  their  attain- 
ments. It  is  contemplated  to  teach  those 
sightless  ones  who  are  past'  the  age 
at  which  the  blind  axe-  admitted  to  the 
State  institution,  and  open  to  them  the 
pleasures  of  literature.  A  lady  in  mid- 
dle life,  who  has  lost  her  sight,  within  a 
year  learned  to  read  the  raised  alphabet, 
and  Is  now  competent  to  teach  others. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  such  per- 
sons, and  if  a  new  light  can  be  let  ir 
upon  them,  a  great  comfort  will  b' 
theirs.  Lynn  is  the  pioneer  in  thi 
branch  of  friendly  help,  and  the  com 
mittee  which  has  been  named  for  th> 
duty  of  raising  the  nece-ssary  funds  will 
we  feel  quite  sure,  meet  with  no  difh 
culty  In  securing  the  comparative!; 
small  amount  required. 


•i   Mtass  •-- '-■•■ 


Date.. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  is  visiting  at  the 
home  of  William  Wade  in  Oakmont, 
near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
met  this  remarkable  young  woman  some 
13  years  ago,  and  since  then  she  has  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  their  house.  Mr. 
Wade  has  a  number  of  donkeys  on  his 
place  and  Miss  Keller,  who  frequently 
visits  the  Wades,  can,  by  merely  putting 
her  hand  on  one  of  the  animals,  tell  its 
name.  She  also  knows  all  the  horses, 
cows  and  dogs  on  the  estate.  Every  nook 
and  cranny  about  there  is  familiar  to  her 
her  andv<she  can  find  her  way  abofct  un- 
aided. 


residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Johnson, 
109  Nahant  street,  !ast  night. 

Among  the  influential  citizens  present  at 
the  gathering  were  ex-Mayor  E.  B.  Hayes, 
Howard  Mudge  Newhall,  B.  F.  Spinney, 
John  L.  Parker,  John  S.  Bartlett,  M.  p] 
Clough  and  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

The  benefit  that  the  blind  residents  ol 
Lynn,  might  derive  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  section  for  those  thus  afflictei 
in  the  public  library,  was  discussed  al 
considerable  length. 

There  were  three  blind  people  present 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Bubier,  George  W.  Browi 
and  Michael  J.  Herlihy. 

Miss  Bubier  gave  a  number  of  selections 
from  books  printed  with  raised  letters. 
George  W.  Brown  gave  an  exhibitior 
of  his  skill  in  operating  the  typewriter, 
writing  letter  after  letter  from  the  dic- 
tation of  E.  B.  Hayes  and  others. 

Michael  J.  Herlihy  gave  a  number  of  se- 
lections on  the  piano  and  Mr.  Brown  de- 
livered a  brief  address  on  the  subject  ol 
the  avocations  that  may  be  followed  bj 
people  afflicted  with  blindness. 

Ex-Mayor  Hayes,  who  is  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  project  and  has  interested 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  matter  to  quite 
an  extent,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
sum  of  $1,000  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  tin 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  thtt 
proposed  new  feature  in  connection  with 
the  library. 

B.  N.  Johnson  announced  that  a  commit- 
tee to  solicit  funds  for  this  most  worthy 
object  would  be  appointed  today. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there 
were  a   number   of   Indies   present. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  compose  the  committee-  Mrs 
Micajah  P.  Clough.  chairman;  Mrs.  Joseph 
N.  Smith,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bartlett.  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Fuller.  Mrs.  C.  J.  H.  Wood 
bury,  Mrs.  William  W.  Lumir.us.  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus J.  Hoitt,  Mrs.  Kathcrir.e  M.  Par 
sons,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Breed,  Miss  Sadie 
W.    Martin. 
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Meeting  Last  Night  of 
Those  Interested. 


Greater  Choice  of  Reading 
Required. 


Proficiency  of  the  Blind  Demon- 
strated at  the  Meeting. 


To   make  life  happier  for   the   blind  of 
our  city    by    procuring    for    them    t 
that    will    open    new    realm's    0 
and    beauty,    amuse,     Interest 
struct,    is    the    noble    purpose    for    m 
mi  mbers    of    the    Lynn    Historical 
Cletjr     met     Wednesday     ev«-n!ns. 
meeting    was  held    at    the    home   o! 

President  of   the  society,    Benjamin    N.  ' 
Johnson,  and  a  movement  was  lau:. 
which  promises  that  a  philanthropic  et- ' 
fort  for  the  benefit  of  those  deprived  or 
the  priceless  gift  of  sight,  is  fairly   un- 
der way,  and  is  bound  to  be  successful. 
The  census   of  1895  gave    the   number  o£ 
blind  people  In  the  city  as  81,  and  there 
are  only  a  very  few  books  in  the  Lynn 
Public  Library  for  those  who  haw  been 
taught  to   read,    and   no    instructor    for 
the  more  unfortunate  ones  to  whom 
world  within  as  well  as  the  world  witn- 
out  is  darkness. 

Early  in  March  Hon.  Ellhn  B  Hayes 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Lynn 
Historical  Society  on  the  subject  of 
"Public  Libraries."  In  that  address  he 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  blind,  and 
advocated  opening  a  special  department 
for  them  in  the  Public  Library,  and  his 
paper  made  a  deep  Impression,  not  only 
in  Lynn,  but  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Hayes  felt  that  while  some  libraries 
provided  books  for  the  blind,,  very  few 
had  the  books  that  the  blind  wanted. 
P.eligious  books,  the  classics  and  poetry 
there  was  in  plenty,  hut  not  the  books 
.that  the  public  demand?,  not  even,  wil.l 
few  exceptions,  the  classics  in  fiction, 
'and  Mr.  Hayes  believes  that  blind  peo- 
ple should  be  given  more  choice,  and 
the  opportunity  of  occasionally  reading 
what  they  want  to  read  instead  of  what 
I  other  people  do  not  read  themselves, 
but  believe  blind  people  should  be  mad? 
to  read. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety it  was  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  the  gathering  last  evening 
■was  held  for  this  purpose.  Betwe  ■ 
I  and  40  members  of  the  society  were 
I  present,  and  there  were  also  present 
Michael  J.  Herlihey,  the  blind  pianist. 
George  W.  Brown  and  Miss  Jennie  L. 
Bubier,  all  three  sightless,  but  all  con- 
tented, useful,  and  not  onlv  are  they 
cheerfull  themselves,  but  the'v  are  mak- 
ing the  world  brighter  for  others. 

President  Johnson  presided.    Mr    Her- 
lihey  played    several    selections    on    the 
piano.-  Mr.  Hayes  has  visited  Washing- 
ton   and    looked    very    thoroughly    int< 
the  matter  of  books   for  the  blind  sine 
giving  his  address  before  the  Historioa 
Society,    and     was    introduced     by     Mr 
Johnson    to   give    the    result   of   hi«    in- 
vestigations and  outline   the  purpose  ot 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
different 

libraries  for  the  Blind 

that  he  had  seen.    There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent one  in   Xew  York   of  2500  volume^ 
and   a   still  larger  one   in    Philadelphia, 
and  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
scope    of    the    library    for    :he    blind    in 
Washington.    He  laid  special  stress  up- 
on a  fact  that    was   never  brought  out 
the   great   need   of  industrial    books,     i 
large  per  cent,  of  the  sightless  are  self- 
sustaining,    but    while    the    educational 
and  sentimental  field  has  been  well  cov- 
ered,  the  libraries  for  the   blind    have  a 
very     meagre    educational    department. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  desirabilitr  of  hav- 
ing some  instruction  given   to  "the  blind 
who    had    not  been    taught   to    read     or 
could   only  read   a   little,   and   the   cost 
of    books    for    the    blind    which    placed 
them  out  of  reach  of  many.  Many  ques- 
tions   were   asked   Mr.    Haves    by   those 
present,    and    Miss    Bubier.    Mr.    Brown 
and  Mr.  Herlihey  were  frequently  called 
on  for  information  on  in  which 

all  took  such  deep  iniei  - 
.la  uive  an  illustration  of  Ule  Braille 
system  Mr.  Hayes  dictated  to  M:ss  Bu- 
bier a.  subscription  letter,  copies  of 
which  he  afterwards  distributed.  The 
letters  were  printed  first  with  :he  words 
spaced  some  distance  apart,  and  written 
in  the  Braille  system  underneath  the 
printed  word;.  One  of  these  letters  will 
be  given  as  a  souvenir  for  every  sub- 
scription  given   for  books  for  the  blind. 
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Elitoi      35.  Hayes       3cc. 


A  CERTIFICATE  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BRAILLE  $YSTEM    BOOK    FUND 


i  The    alphabet    is    very    quickly    learned, 

and   even   people  in  advanced  years  are 

I  able   to  master   it,   and  all    the  sightless  j 

I  persons   present   extolled    the   merits   of  | 

the  Braille  system.  | 

At    the    close     of    Mr.     Hayes's    talk, 
which  was  of  an  informal  nature,  Miss  ' 
Bubier  gave    a  very   interesting  exhibi-' 
tion    of    the    Braille   system    of    writing 
for  tbb  blind,  using  a  peculiar  perforat- 
ed   metal   slate   ;'or   the    purpose,   raised 
dots  representing  words  and  letters,  the 
position    and    number   of   the   dots  indi- 
cating   the   letter   or   sign.    Miss   Bubier 
then     read     several       of      Longfellow's 
poems,     selections  from  "The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  "Flowers"  and  "Ex- 
celsior."      She    reads    very      well     and ! 
writes    rapidly    and    correctly    and    has) 
written    7i;    books  for  the  Perkins  Insti- i 
tute  Library. 

Mr.  Brown  showed  his  proficiency  with 
a.  typewriter,  copying  from  dictation 
and  afterwards  addressing  an  envelope. 
He  spoke  of  the  need  o.'  more  literature 
dealing  with,  useful  trades  and  arts  for 
the  blind,  and  said  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  some  of  the  smaller 
trades  by  which  blind  people  could  earn 
their  living.      Too  many  were  piano  tun- 


ers arid  music  teachers,  and  these  pro- 
fessions were  overcrowded.  He  told 
of  some  of  the  trades  by  which  blind 
persons  were  supporting  themselves, 
such  as  cane  seating,  stuffing  mat- 
tresses, making  brooms,  mats,  ham- 
mocks, upholstering,  etc.,  and  said  that 
the  sightless  could  not  look  for  new 
fields  for  employment,  but  had  to  de- 
pend upon  those  who  could  see  to  find 
them  out  for  them. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  inter- 
spersed with  musical  selections  by  Mr. 
Herlihey  and  readings   by   Miss  Bubier. 

Mv.  Hayes  explained  that  It  was  the 
hope  o:  those  who  were  behind  the 
present  movement  to  furnish  a  teacher 
as  well  as  books,  and  spoke  of  the 
number  of  people  who  became  blind  af- 
ter they  had  passed  the  age  at  which 
pupils  are  received  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute. With  $500  a  start  could  be 
made. 

Howard  Mudge  Newhall  told  of  a 
lady  who  would  be  glad  to  give  money 
if  the  plan  was  carried  out.  Dr.  Bangs 
suggested  that  a  circulating  library  for 
the   blind  ought  to  be  helpful. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifest- 
ed   by    those   present,    and   practical    re- 


sults are  expected  within  a  very  snori 
time.  This  morning  President  Johnson 
appointed  the  following  committee  to 
look  after  the  work:— 

Mrs.  Micajah  P.  Clough,  Chairman, 
■Mrs.  John  S,  Bartlett,  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Breed,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus J.  Hoitt,  Mrs.  William  W.  Lum- 
mus,  Mrs.  Sadie  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  M.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  H.  Woodbury. 


LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND^ 

Lynn  'Historical  Society  Willing  to  Make 

Provisions   for   One,    and    Dr. 

Anagnos  Will  Assist. 


A  room  for  the  blind  will  probably  be 
added  to  the  Lynn  Public  Library.  It 
will  be  well  supplied  with  raised  letter 
literature,  and  the  Lynn  Historical  Soci- 
ety has  offered  to  fit  out  the  room  and 
run  it  at  least  one  year,  plans  to  have 
rim  It  at  least  one  year,  and  plans  to 
have  a  competent  instructor  in  it  during 
the  hours  the  library  is  open.  The  his- 
torical society  asks  only  that  the  city 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  room  after  it 
has  been  In  existence  a  year. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Elind 
has  offered  to  supply  any  book  in  Its 
library  to  the  Lynn  Library  at  half 
price,  but  its  director,  Dr.  Anastnos. 
doesy  not  believe  much  in  a  suggestion 
historical  society  that  the  room 
have  a  large  outfit  of  industrial  litera- 
ture. There  are  faw  industries,  he  says, 
in  which  the  blind-  can  work,  and  he 
does  not  believe  instruction  in  such 
matters  would  be  of  any  practical  value 
to  them.  In  the  Perkins  Institution  blind 
people  are.  engaged  In  making  mat- 
tresses and  seating  cane  chairs,  but  he 
does  not  know  of  any  other  place  but 
Boston  in  Which  they  do  this  sort  of 
work.  He  suggests  to  the  Lynn  promo- 
ters of  the  blind  room  Idea  that  a  work 
on  piano  tuning  would  be  of  much  use 
to  the  sightless. 


LjflA 


m&  »i°s 


INTEREST  IN  THE 
WELFARE  OF  BLIND. 

» 

Michael  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins 

Institute,  Speaks  of  the  Few 

Avenues  of  Support  Open 

to  the  Sightless. 


•'I  am   pleased  to   hear   that  you   are 
taking  such  an  interest  in  the  welfare  o. 
the  blind  in  Lynn,"  said  Michael  Anas- 
no-    the  Director  of   the  Perkins   Insti- 
tute   for    the    Blind,    in    South    Boston, 
to  an  Item  reporter  on  Thursday,     'You 
can  assure   the  people  of  your  city   tha- 
are  interested  in  such  a  good   and   Kinu 
movement    that    for    every    dollar    they 
Etve  towards  buying  books  for  the  blind, 
u    we    have  the  books  in  stock  we   will 
sell  .them  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent. .  ..£ 
We  would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you 
free   of   charge,    but   unfortunately   are 
unable   to    do   so,   owing    to    the   severe  "■ 
loss   we  suffered  .through  Are  last  year.  — 
and   the   increasing  demands  constantly 
made   on   our  institution.  , 

■You  say  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  library  devoted  to  indus- 
trial books  for  the  blind.    I  believe  till- 
a  mistake,  although  one  that  it  is  very 
natural   to  make.    I  can  count  on   hall 
of   the   fingers   on   one  hand   the  indus- 
tries   now  left   open   to  the   blind,    and 
books  could  not  teach  them  much  about 
them     I  have  made  this  the  study  of  my 
life    have   traveled  over  the  world  look- 
ing' up  industries  that  I  hoped  could  be 
profitably   engaged   in    by  sightless   per- 
sons   but   the  field  has  been  constantly 
narrowing  until  now  there  are  only  two 
or  three  left.    The  making  of  mattresses 
and    seating    cane-bottomed    chairs    are 
found  to  be  still  profitable  for  the  blind. 
I     do     not  know  of     any     place   except 
I  Boston      in     the     entire    country    where 
blind    people    can    successfully    compete 
with    their  seeing  competitors  and  with 
modern       machinery     in     making   mat- 

tresin^-  ,  .  . 

••The  application  ot  machinery,  and 
the  consolidation  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprises has  brought  about  this  change. 


.  nion  of  their  'eyes:gm 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  ma- 
chinery, but  what  is  only  a  temporary 
disturbance  to  a  man  who  can  see 
fatal  to  the  industry  of  the  blind.  In 
running  machinery  eyesight  is  the  'sine 
quo  non,'  and  no  one  would  dream  ot 
having  a  blind  man  operating  a  machine. 
Once  the  industry  of  making  brooms 
was  a  profitable  one  for  the  blind,  but 
machinery  has  reduced  the  proli't  to 
about  a  cent  a  broom  and  an  expert 
workman  can  make  about  a  dozen  a  day 
while  a  machine  will  turn  out  1000.  We 
are  able  to  make  our  workshop  here  pay 
us  principally,  because  we  never  lack 
for  customers.  Our  work  Is  done  well, 
and  since  our  institution  was  started  the 
women  of  Boston  have  seen  that  we 
had  plenty  of  orders,  and  some  of  our 
good  friends  who  have  passed  away  have 
insisted  that  their  daughters  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law shall  continue  to- send  their 
work  here. 

"Of  what  use,  then,  would  industrial 
books  be  to  the  blind?  There  are  none 
written  for  them  that  I  know  off.  Some 
work  on  piano  tuning  might  be  of  help, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  piano 
tuning  written  except  one  French  work, 
I  and  this  is  of  all  the  mechanical  or  tech- 
nical pursuits  with  which  the  blind  are 
occupied,  the  -most  profitable  and  at- 
tractive to  them.  It  opens  the  way  to 
many  of  them  to  lucrative  employment, 
and  many  of  them  do  well  selling  mu- 
sical instruments. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
jit  is  impossible  for  the  blind  to  derive 
adequate  benefit  from  any  sort  of  han- 
dicraft except  those  I  have  mentioned 
and  live  with  comfort  upon  its  re- 
turns, and  further  extension  in  this  line 
is  useless  and  impracticable.  In  the 
Perkins  Institute  we  have  turned  our 
attention  towards  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  our  lines  of  study  here  are 
based  upon  the  hope  that  many  of  our 
pupils  may  be  able  to  continue  and 
complete,  their  education  in  some  of 
the  higher  Institutions  of  learning.  As 
far  as  our  means  will  allow  we  are 
remodelling  our  scheme  of  education  to 
this    end. 

,  "By  all  means  establish  a  room  for  the 
[  blind  in  your  public  library.  There  are 
many  good  books  printed  for. the  blind 
and  the  list  Is  constantly  growing.  One 
great  drawback  is  the  cost  of  printing 
books  for  the  blind.  A  copy  of  the 
scriptures  from  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  sells  it  to  us  below  cost, 
comes  to  ?20,  and  other  books  are  ex- 
pensive in  the  same  proportion.  There 
is  one  thing  that  I  am  very  glad  to  say, 
and  that  is  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
clean book  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole 
world  printed   for  the   blind." 

There  are  273  pupils  in  the  institute 
at  present,  a  large  number  of  these  be- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  department  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  There  are  a  number 
from  Lynn,  several  children  in  the  kin- 
dergarten department,  and  others  that 
are  some  years  older.  The  workings 
of  the  institute  have  often  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  clever  work  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  marvellous  proficiency  they 
attain  in  reading  and  other  studies,  and 
the  manner  in  which  their  great  mis- 
fortune is  surmounted,  is  of  never-fail- 
ing  interest   to    the   visitor. 

tomervrHey'M&s--- 


WINTER-H1LL    W.    C.    T.    U. 


en    are   now  in    the 


charge 


Mrs.    E.    D.    Mellen     Makes    a     Touching 
Plea  in  Behalf  of  .Blind    Babies. 

A  meeting  of  the  Winter-hill  W.  C.  T. 
TJ.  was  held  Monday  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  E.  Tlrask  Hill.  A  goodly 
number  were  in  attendance.  Plans  were 
laid  for  a  sale  of  useful  articles,  and  ice- 
cream and  cake  at  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  season,  which  is  to  be  June  9  at  Mrs. 
Hill's  home.  The  meeting  of  May  26  will 
be  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  B.  O.  Gage,  38 
Dartmouth  street. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Mrs.  H.  H.  Leavitt 
led  the  thought  of  the  devotional  exercises 
in  a  review  of  the  life  of  Samuel,  draw- 
ing lessons  from  it  for  the  training  of  the 
children  of  to-day. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen,  of  Boston.  It  was 
a  nlea  in  behalf  of  the  blind  babies  who 
are    cared    for    in  the    nursery  for    blind 


taken   mostly  from   the   h 

f    the  needy,    many  of    them  : 
for   Hi.  Mrlng  the  entire  time  that 

the     mother    must     be     at    work.     F-d     Im- 
propefly  and  neglected    they  would  gaffer 
very  murh  if  not  given  the  kindly  care  the 
-•rds. 

The  aim  Is  to  enlarge  the  work  a- 
rapldly  as  possible,  and  keep  the  children 
until  five  years  ot  age-,  and  then  place 
them  In  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  Ir. 
Jamaica  Plain.  Later  they  will  be  giver 
th  benefits  of  the  South  Boston  institu- 
tion. 

The-  society  is  Incorporated,  and  asks  for 
h  in  In  the  way  of  memb  rs  to  the  ahj 
society,    member  $1    a    year,    an<. 

articles    of    all    kinds    are   needed   In    the 
nursery. 

Mrs.  Mellen  is  a  pleasing  spiaker,  ant 
lb  i  ply  interested  in  the  work  to  which 
she  gives  much  of  her  time  and  money. 
Those  who  listened  to  her  pathetic  ap- 
peal on  Monday,  felt  the  work  undertaken 
was  a  most  important  one,  and  uoobtlees 
substantial  help  will  be  rendered  to  the 
nursery  by  Somerville  friends  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  the  only  place  where  in- 
fant? who  are  deprived  of  sight  can  be 
cared   for  outside  of  their  homes. 

fEast'fefon, 


Mrs.  Bailey's  Bequests.     

The  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bellamy 
Bailey,  who  resided  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, filed  in  the  Suffolk  probate  office 
last  week,  contains  more  than  $35,000  in 
public  bequests  which  are  to  be  made  as 
a  memorial  to  her  daughter,  Sibylla 
Bailey  Crane.  These  bequest  s  ar 
follows:  To  Andreas  Blame,  $50f:  ,q  t  ^ 
used  by  him  for  such  charitable  p  ■,!,,, 


as  he  shall  deem  wise;  $3000  to  the  J!?S 
dustrial  School  for  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  42S  Newbury  street; 
$3000  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Hunt- 
ington avenue  and  Gaiusboro  street: 
$0000  to  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  at 
Quincy;  $2500  to  the  Home  for  Little 
:  Wanderers  on  West  Newton  street;  $1000 
to  the  Roxbury  Chaiitable  Society;  $1000 
to  the  Boston  Fatheiless  and  Widows' 
Society;  $5000  to  Boston  University  for 
aiding  needy  and  deserving  women  to 
obtain  an  education;  $3000  to  '.he  New 
England  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on  Pinck- 
ney  street;  $3000  to  the  Terkins  Institu- 
tion aud   Massachusetts  School  for   the ; 

lind;  $3000  to  the  Vincent  Memorial 
"  ispital  on  Chamber?  street;  $2500  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  lo  Children.  The 
residue  of  her  estate  after  paying  these, 
and  several  personal  bequeets,  amount- 
ing to  about  $10,000,  is  given  to  Mr. 
Blume  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  among 
such  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions as  he  may  deem  most  worthy.  Mr. 
Blume  is  named  executor  and  the  will 
bears  date  of  Feb.  11. 1902. 





— The  Boston  nursery  for  blind  ba- 
bies which  was  opened  a  rear  last 
January,  has  done,  even  in  this  short 
time,  a  world  of  good  for  these  pooc 
little  afflicted  ones.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work,  a  society,  known 
as  the  Blind  Babies  Aid  Society,  has 
been  formed,  of  which  Mrs.  Edwin  D. 
Mellin  of  1500  Massachusetts  avenue. 
Cambridge,  is  treasurer.  Application 
for  membership  may  be  made  to  her 
and  all  contributions  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


MISS  HELEN   KELLER. 

Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who!  spent  one  hour  "talking"  with 
President  RooseveTtNreeently,  is  twenty  yeaj-s  of  age.  Under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Anognos  of  the  Perkins  institute  of  Boston  and  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  her  education  has  been  carried  on.  Misa 
Sullivan,  her  teacher  and  companion,  has  acquired  worldwide  fame  for 
the  infinite  patience  she  has  shown  in  the  development  of  her  pupil.  Today 
Helen  carries  on  a  regular  conversation,  using  her  own  voice  to  speak  and 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker  as  a  substitute  for  her  ears 
She   is   a   student   at    Radcliffe   college. 


- 


The  Sarah  E.  Doyle  club  held  Its  a  , 
I  nual  meeting  at  the  Mathewson  Stree". 
M.  E.  church  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
the  president.  Miss  Helen  Brown,  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  opened  with 
music  by  the  Larry  trio,  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  after  which  the  annual  re- 
ports were  given. 

The  treasurer.  Miss  I.  A.  Cunning- 
ham, reported,  receipts,  $324.21;  expenses, 
?26».b0;  balance.  SM. HI. 

The  corresponding  secretary's  report 
was  ne>:l  given,  followed  by  a  most  in- 
teresting resume  of  the  year's  work  by 
Miss  Agnes  Foster,  recording  secretary, 
after  which  the  chairman  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
■lent.  Miss  Helen  A.  Brown:  first  vlce- 
iresldent,  .Miss  Emma  J.  Craig:  second 
■Ice-president.  Miss  Harvey:  treasurer. 
Miss  M.  G.  Curtis:  recording  secretary, 
vtlss  A  M.  Allen;  corresponding  see- 
etarv  Miss  Nellie  Crocker,  directors, 
Jlss   Francl3   Fowler,    Miss   Etta   Paul, 

Miss  Lydla  Purree.  Miss  Sarah  Kelly.; 

Following  the  election  of  officers  John 
Vars  of  Newport  spoke  at  some  length 
on  "The  Teaching  of  tho  ftdnit  pu~*w- 
HIs  address  was  a  strong  plea,  for  an 
estaHistv'fi  school  In  RJ&ftd&Island  for 
the  teaching  of  the  adult  bursa  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  Boston. 

At  the  close,  of  the  address  tea  was 
served  by  the  teachers  of  the  Peace 
Street  school.  The  table  decorations 
M^re  In  green  and  white- 








APPM  FOR  BLIP  B&BiES 

The   Boston   Nursery   for   Blind   Babies 

SStTE  uTdertakTg  i^» 
a  special  line  of    endeavor    to  benefit,   at 
the  earnest  possible  period,  the  baby  who 
begins   life  so   seriously   handicapped.     It 
not    only    lends    the   helping   hand    to   the 
mother  ta  the  home  who  needs  sympathy 
and    advice,    but    above    all    to    the    poor 
mother    who    is    often    the    bread-winner 
of  the  family,  and  with  other  little  ones 
to  care,  for,  has  very  little  time  to  give 
I  to  her  blind  baby;  so  the  little  one  sits  In 
darkness  and  falls  into  the  bad  habits  of 
1  swaying  the  body,  shaking  the  head  and 
hands  which,  if  indulged,  are  weakening 
|  and  debilitating  to  both  mind  and  body. 
|     It  is  to  save  them  from  mental  as  well  i 
I  as  physical  degeneracy  that  the  nursery  I 
i  was    started.      Supplementing    the    work 
i  of   the  infirmary,    it   takes   the   poor   and 
deserted   baby,    provides   a   home,    loving 
care    good  food,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sun- 
shine,   and    through    Intelligent    methods 
may  be  able  to  save  a  remnant  of  sight 
,  which  will  be  invaluable  in  later  years. 
To  correct  an  evil  is  not  so  wise  as   to 
foresee  and  prevent  it. 

So  far  the  expenses  of  the  nursery  have 
been  met  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
order  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  for  the 
.permanent  maintenance  of  the  corpora-! 
tion,  a  society  known  as  the  .Blind  Babies'1 
Aid  Society  has  been  formed,  of  which 
'  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mellen,  1590  Massachu- 
I  setts  avenue.  Cambridge,  Is  treasurer. 
i  Applications  for  membership,  contrl- 
button  s,  and  any  further  information  will 
|  be  cheerfully  supplied  by  her. 


>«**^  SARAH    B.    DOVLE    CLUB. 
Officers   Elected  and  "Work:  for  the 
BHndCogjjjtered. 

rhe  annua!  ili(iil'luli  uf  the  Sarah  E. 
Doyle  Club  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Mathewson  Street  Church 
parlors  and  In  addition  to  the  regular 
reports  there  was  an  address  by  Mr. 
Vars  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  charge 
of  the  State  educational  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  and  music  by  the  Misses 
Larry, 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Brown,  the  President  of 
the  club,  presided  and  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  the  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  re- 
??nL°f  the  Stat,e  Fetation  of  Women*. 
t»™  *Wiere  5ead  by  tne  Recording  Seerc- 
Tvfy'  bss  ^«ne»  Foster,  and  approved. 
Tcnm£fC01?ln£  Secretary  also  gave  an 
account    of    the    various    meetings    and 

and r  .tu"!f1lnSs  b6ld  durine  the  year 
Mrs  Estend  feeli"Ssly  to  the  death  of 
cl-od'w  t  ■  a  valued  member.  In  con- 
to dh^g„,  em  r*ep°>rt  she  made  an  appeal 
sertlnt  tw  t0,  dVome  real  work,  aa- 
?Sil  B  tbat  on,y  through  unity  of  pur- 
pose   could    the    club    be    the    power    in 

™COmmumty  wnich   {t  °«srht  to  be. 
renorf«F/ewU1;er'  M,iHS  Ida  Cunningham. 
htP?£L  d,  ^'l1   receipts  for  the  year  to 

Thlt21  and  „tatal  expenditures  $&»  30 
tel  hwa??I'  °f  ^nominating"  commM> 
Mfss^Re-,nh  n^';tad  £y  the  Chairman. 
as  mS.'p  the  officers  were  elected 
Bro*  fV  President-Miss  Ellen  L. 
K"',    ,Fir?t      Vice      President-Miss 

Sliii^u^  Second  Vipe  Presldent- 
JHiss    Delia    Harvey;    Recording    Secre- 

^7iMiss  A-"-  May  Allen:  Corref ponding 

Secretary— Miss  Nellie  Crocker-  Treas 
urer-Miss  Minerva  G    CurUs?  Dlr£to£ 

Lv^iSaSeDiTrSlCeE  5"°Iler'  Etta  a!  Pau" 
i»      Durfee    and    Sarah    Kelly 
After  selections  by  the  orchestra  Miss 

Brown  presented  Mr.  Vars    who  rave  a^n 

woerkeSfton/th"dhr1,Tlnatins  ^ *™  h'S 
worK    ror.the    blind,    and    said    that    he 

enc,eedtleheiCe,^,T0l"d  be  «*>«  to  taflu- 
oi:      il  ,     legislature   so   that   the   work 

fs  be',nBbVfirriedi,n  in  Rhode  Man*  as 
Maslaclu^tYs  "'b'  hl-%  suPervision  in 
miissacnusetts.      He  said,   first    thqt    he 

Shaclous  d'sabu^  their  mtnds  ofsornl 
int»rt ,.  ■  deas  whlch  'hose  who  see 
see  w2  '"  •r/!rard  ,t0  tbos*  who  do  not 
hHnd  =1  .  d  people  believed  that  the 
blind  are  always  in  the  dark  "This  is 
not  so,"  he  affirmed.  "It  requires  sf-ht 
to  see  darkness.  It  is  never  dark  if  ia 
always  light  enough  to  be  pleasant 
score  "if  g  rW?  e  f^PathyP,onSthat 
eve  wLn  tte  br&in,  that  sees'  not  the 
seeks  to  fP^'tlf  eytUs  closed  ^e  brain 
wf™^/6  through. some  other  sense. 
V\  e  can  dispense  with  sight  better  than 
tne  other  senses.  The  sense  of  touches 
the  most  indispensable.  Man  has  de? 
Pended    so    long    on    his    eyes    that    he 

them8    JffiEf'&.a0"*    helP'e«s    wfthoul 
tnem      Many  blind  men.  however    have 

ThV!,™!'1^  in  sP'te  of  their  loss" 
The  sneaker  then  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  nstitu- 
ticnsfor  the  blind,  the  first  one  being 
established  in  Paris  in  17S5.  the  move? 
mtatesS1»^i  ^reading  through  the  United 
the  Iduft  S"£'a,?d-  The  education  of 
tne  adult  blind  is  carr  ed  on  in  all 
large  cities  in  England,  under  charitable 

beolme3'?,  '  howeVer-  The  United  Statel 
became    the    champ  on    of    State    rights 

founder"?3  and  ^  WOTk  h«™  '«  SS£ 

byoarddoef   educltionrV,Sron    *   the   State 

A   report   of  the  work   being  done   for 

*ared  bv  tSW1  Ma8^chule?ts  pre? 
pared  bj  Mr.  Vars.  was  then  read  by 
the  Secretary.  Miss  Foster.  It  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  work,  the  methods 
employed  and  the  claim  which  the  worK 
rl/ht TA^-J t  P?inted  out  that  if  the 

tkfn  hv  th»  <S"nd  ,-1uvenile  t0  an  eouea- 
t  on  by  the  State  Is  as  great  as  that  of 

adulf  ebu^reVeni,e'  then  tbe  right  of  the 
»d  ,u  \P  ,s,  as  great  as  the  seeing 
adult.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
work    is    remedial,    in    that    it    nuts    the 

with'  tt  ™^,^ara',n  !"  communication 
nation  itW^ld  ana  gives  him  an  occu- 
HcwV  }  a'f?  makes  the  community 
richer  by  making  wiser  and  better  clti- 

JV'  tbp,  conclusion  of  the  talk  the  com- 
pany adjourned  to  the  parlors,  where  re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  teac 
Dfcthe  Peace  Street  School 


LrMas«-r 

Date 


APPEAL  FoyjiifHrrr-nAisiKH. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  was 
'opened  Jan.  1,1901. 

The  establishment  of  an  undertaking  like 
this  means  a  special  line  of  endeavor  to  ben- 
efit at  the  earliest  possible  period  the  baby 
who  begins  life  so  seriously  handicapped. 
It  not  only  lends  the  helping  hand  to  the 
mother  in  the  home  who  needs  sympathy 
and  advice,  but  above  all  to  the  poor  mother 
who  is  often  the  bread-winner  of  the  family, 
and  with  other  children  to  care  for  has 
very  limited  time  to  give  to  her  blind  baby  ; 
so  the  little  one  sits  in  darkness,  and  falls 
into  the  bad  habits  of  swaying  the  body, 
shaking  the  head  and  hands,  which,  if  in- 
dulged, are  weakening  and  debilitating  to 
mind  and  body. 

It  is  to  save  them  from  mental  as  well  as 
physical  degeneracy  that  the  Nursery  was 
started.  Supplementing  the  work  of  the 
Infirmary,  it  takes  the  poor  and  deserted 
baby,  provides  a  home,  loving  care,  good 
food,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  not 
only  builds  up  the  delicate  body  and  maites 
it  a  happy,  loving  child,  but  through  intelli- 
gent methods  may  be  able  to  save  a  remnant 
of  sight  which  will  be  invaluable  in  latter 
years.  To  correct  an  evil  is  not  so  wise  as 
to  foresee  and  prevent  it.  So  far  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Nursery  have  been  met  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  corpora- 
tion, a  society,  known  as  the  Blind  Babies 
Aid  Society,  has  been  formed,  of  which  Mrs. 
Edwin  D.  Mellen,1590  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Cambridge,  is  treasurer.  Applications  for 
membership,  contributions  and  any  further 
information  will  be  cheerfully  supplied^by 
her.  •  .,,  •.■  -  ': 
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The  annual  commencement  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
in  the  Boston  Theatre.  Tuesday,  June 
3.  at  3  o'clock.  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham  will  deliver  an  address  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  kindergarten,  and 
the  blind  pupils  will  give  one  of  their 
excellent  entertainments. 


TUESDAY.    MAY    20,    1902 
LYNN  READING-ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Public  Library  Trustees  to  Devote  a  Part 
of  the  Library  Building  to  This  Purpose 

At  a  meeting  of , the  Lynn  Public  Library 
trustees    Monday    afternoon    it   was    unani- 
mously   voted    to    grant    the   petition    of    a 
i  speeial    committee   of    the    Lynn    Historical 
\  Society    for  a    room    in  the   Public  Library 
Building  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Mind.     The  room  to  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose Is  a  small  one  on  the  left  of  the  vesti- 
1  bule.     It   is  easy  of  access,  well   furnished 
,with    shelves    for    books,    and    with    chairs 
1  and  tables.     Hon.  E.   B,   Hayes,  who  is  at 
the   head    of   the  movement,    is    one   of   the 
library   trustees  and  presented   the  petition 
of  the    committee,    explaining  what    it   was 
hoped    to   accomplish.     The    committee    has 
met      wltBi    gratifying    success    In    raising 
funds    for    the    library    for    the    blind,    and 
within  a  short  time  the  room  will  be  fitted 
up.      It   is    the   intention   of   the   committee 
to    have    books    printed    or    written    by   the 
Braille  system,   in  addition   to   a  supply  of 
standard  books  selected  from  those  In  print 
,'.  in  raised  letters. 


CONVENIENCES 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

» 

Public  Library  Trustees  Provide  a 
Room  Where  the  Sightless 
Can  Read  Books  Pre- 
pared for  Them. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Library  Trustees,  held  Monday  after- 
noon, it  was  unanimously  voted  to  grant 
the  petition  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society  for  a  room 
In  the  Public  Library  building  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  use  o;'  the  blind.  The  room 
is  the  best  in  the  building  tor  the  pur- 
pose, the  small  room  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  vestibule,  and  is  easy  of 
access,  well  furnished  with  shelves  for 
books   and   with    chairs   and    tables. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Hayes,  who  is  at  the  head 
of   the   movement,   is  a  member   of   th« 
Hoard  of  Library  Trustees  and  present- 
Eld    the    petition    of   the    committee,    ex- 
j  klalning   what   it   was  hoped  to   accom- 
plish and   the  philanthropic   addition   to 
he  library  received  the  hearty  approval 
If  the  members  of  the  board.  The  com- 
nittee  has  met  with  gratifying  .success 
'n  raising  funds  for   the  library  for   the 
plind,  and  within  a  short  time  the  room 
ivill  he  fKted  up.    It   is  the  intention  of 
:he   committee  to  have  books  printed  or 
Vrritten   by    the   Braille   system   in   addi- 
:ion  to   a   supply  of  standard  books  se- 
lected from  those  In  print  in  raised  let- 
ters. 

The  Trustees  also  voted  to  cut  down 
and  remove  the  large  elm  tree  in  front 
of  the  library  building  before  the  new 
pavement  is  laid  there  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  Two  large  elm  trees 
in  .front  of  the  building  were  lowered 
3ever.il  feet  at  the  time  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  1200,  but 
both  trees  have  died  as  a  result  of  the 
operation,  and  one  of  them  was  remove* 
last   year. 


'—.•  1 1 


IjH . 


The  trustees  of  the  Lynn  Publi 
Library,  by  unanimous  vote,  have  as 
signed  a  room  in  their  building  for  th 
use  of  the  blind.  It  will  be  supplier 
with  books  printed  in  the  character: 
used  by  the  sightless  when  they  read 
and  furnish  something  that  up  to  thi: 
time  no  library  has  ever  attempted  ti 
provide  for  this  class  of  readers 
There  are  a  good  many  blind  persons  it 
Lynn  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with  th< 
raised  alphabet  which  is  read  by  th< 
finger  touch,  but  the  teaching  of  then- 
Is  an  easy  matter,  and  provision  for  ii 
is  included  in  the  plan  for  their  benefii 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  This 
plan,  originated  in  Lynn,  promises  K 
be  taken  up  in  other  places  and  many, 
who  are  at  present  without  sight,  wil 
bless  the  day  when  the  idea  of  opening 
to  them  the  treasures  'of  literature  firs 
was  broached.  At  present  one  roon 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
but  as  the  work  developes  there  wil 
be  more  facilities  offered,  for  there  wil 
be  no  lack  of  means  or  of  encourage 
ment  to  let  the  light  into  the  minds  o 
those  whose  eyes  are  sightless,  bu- 
w^io  are  still  blessed  with  the  sense  0 
touM^and  feeling. 


FRIDAY.    MAY~23r7902~' 
AN     IHTBHEmXC     OCCASION 

Boston  Theatre  will  be  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  Tueeday,  £„e9 
when  the ■  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  w  „  ^ 
usual,  be  held  there.  The  programme  f« 
this  occasion  contains  several  delightful 
musical  numbers,  by  band,  orchestrfand 
chorus,  an  exercise  by  the  little  kinder 

of  the  graduating  class  and  one  on  "Air"  tai 
Thomas   Stringer,   whose   remarkable  bro£ 

I  Re.  £aS,  SJ**0*6-  wI°<*Prea<J  attention 
Rev  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  will 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  «dll 
factors  UTicnk7iS  *  ""  fr<<-^  "  nTVne- 
An^gno,  2£  BosTon  oTatTht  £?  *" 
for  the  bi.nd.  No.  SS,  Cl^^™™ 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  23,   1902. 


BLIND  Pl/piLS'  GRADUATION. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Is  still  In  the  van  of  the  march  of  prog- 
ress along  educational  paths.  An  idea 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  there 
'Will  be  afforded  by  the  commencement 
exercises  In  the  Boston  Theatre  Tues- 
day, June  3,  at  3  o'clock.  Tho  kinder- 
garten children,  as  well  as  the  older 
pupils,  will  take  part.  What  still  re- 
mains to  be  attained  will  be  dwelt  upon 
(by  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
In  his  address  In  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Thomas  Stringer  will  give  an 
exercise  on  "Air,"  and  music  by  band, 
orchestra  and  chorus  and  educational 
gymnastics  will  complete  an  attractive 
programme.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
(the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston 
Street. 

Josttn  gailf  (Slttte. 

--  FRIDAY,  31AY  23,  1902. 

Entertainment  by  Blind  Pupils. 

Anion?  the  interesting  features  which 
ippear  in  the  program  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind,  which  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton theatre.  Tuesday.  June  3,  at  3 
o'clock,  are  included  an  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children  and  one"  by 
Thomas  Stringer,  whose  remarkable 
progress  has  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion. Rev  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
will  speak  upon  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten an  1  its  specific  needs.  The  two 
girls  of  the  graduating  class  wil!  pre- 
sent an  exercise  in  reading  by  touch, 
while  music  and  educational  gymnastics 
will  complete  what  promises  to  be 
fine  entertainment.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained from  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston: 
or  at  the  salesroom  fer  the  blind,  3S3 
Boylston  st. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MAY  24,  1902. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  is  still  in  the 
van  of  progress  along  educational  paths, 
and  loses  no  opportunity  to  adapt  new 
methods  and  appliances  to  the  uses  of  the 
blind  pupils.  A  general  idea  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  will 
be  afforded  by  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, to  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  P.  M.  The  kinder- 
garten children,  as  well  as  the  older  pu- 
pils, will  take  part.  What  still  remains 
to  be  done  will  be  set  forth  in  part  by  the 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  in  his  ad- 
dress upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Thomas  Stringer  will  give  an  exercise  on 
'•Air."  Music  by  band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus,  and  educational  gymnastics  will 
complete  a  most  attractive  program. 
Tickets  may  be  had  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  3S3  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

58.    No.  21. 
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Some  especially  pleasing  features  appear 
in  the  program  for  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  3,  at  three  o'clock.  Among 
them  are  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  The  Industrial  Life  of  Man,  and 
one  by  Thomas  Stringer  entitled  Air :  One 
of  the  Great  Forces  of  Nature.  The  two 
girls  who  form  the  graduating  class  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  reading  by  touch. 
Music  and  gymnastics  will  be  included  in 
the  program.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
ingham will  speak  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  No  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 


Saturday,  May  24,  1902. 


Price  10  C 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
third,  at  three  o'clock.  A  very  interesting  programme  is  of- 
fered, including  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten  children,  and 
one  by  Thomas  Stringer,  whose  remarkable  progress  has  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham will  speak  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  specific 
needs.  The  two  girls  of  the  graduating  class  will  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  reading  by  touch,  while  music  and  educational  gym- 
nastics will  complete  an  excellent  entertainment.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind.  No.  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

'Love  in  Spain 


Rwf  g.1,'f<Juatio,11,  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  well  worth  attending  onaccount  of  the  marvel- 
lous exhibition  of  talent  on  the  part  of  the  students  so  sadly 
deprived  01  one  sense.  The  exercises  will  be  held  June  3  in 
boston    theatre,  and  the  kindergarten  children  as  well  as  the 

S„«w  T"  ■         \         P^S   Thomas   Stringer,   the   lad   who  is 
doubly  deprived,  being  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  will  give  an  exer- 
ur,     and  with  rmfsic,  and  an  address  by  Rev.   Paul 
ham.  a  well  arranged  programme  is  rounded 


cise  on 
Revere  Frotl 
out. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  17,  1902. 
IN  MEMOBIAH. 
MRS.    MARTHA   PERRY   LOWE. 

Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe,  who  died  in! 
Somerville,  Mass.,  May  6,  was  born  in' 
Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1829.  Her  parents  were 
Gen.  Justus  Perry  and  Hannah  "Wood. 
At  fifteen  she  was  sent  to  the  famous 
school  of  Mrs.  Sedgewick  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
After  her  graduation  she  spent  a  winter 
visiting  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  next 
year  she  spent  in  Madrid  with  her  brother, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Lega- 
tion. 

In  1857  Miss  Perry  became  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Lowe.  After  her  mar- 
riage she  published  her  first  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Olive  and  the  Pine."  A  few 
years  after  she  published  another  volume, 


a  dramatic  poem.  Mr. 
Lowe  died  in  1874,  and  in  1884  she  pub-! 
lished  his  memoir.  Later  "Chief  Joseph" 
appeared,  also  "Bessie  Gray,"  and  "The 
Immortals."  Mrs.  Lowe  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  religious  and  local  peri- 
odicals. 

She  was  interested  in  many  private  and 
public   philanthropies,   ranging  from  the 
little  blind  children  in  South  Boston  to  the 
famine  sufferers  in  India.    She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  American  Authors 
of  New  York,  the  Authors'  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Woman's  Education  Association,  ] 
and  the   Unitarian   Church    Temperance 
Society;  a  life  member  of  the   Unitarian 
Association,  honorary  member  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  Club,  a  director   of  the   Massachu- 
setts  Suffrage  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Indian  Association.     In  Somerville 
she  was  the   President  of  the   Woman's 
Alliance  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Honorary  President  of  the   Woman  Sat- 
frage   League,   honorary   member  of  the 


Heptorean  Club,  a  member  of  the  Somer- 
ville Historical  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild. 
Mrs.  Lowe's  funeral  took  place  from 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Mr.  Barker,  a 
former  pastor,  Mr.  Pierson,  her  present 
pastor,  and  Mr.  William  O.  White,  her 
pastor  in  Keene,  officiated.  The  church 
choir  sang,  "O  Paradise,"  and  "Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  Mrs.  BeulahHans- 

com  sang  a  beautiful  chant.  The  service 
was  affecting  and  impressive.  The  inter- 
ment was  at  Mt.  Auburn,  where  her  hus- 
band was  buried  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

One  who  knew  her  well  writes:  "To 
tell  what  our  friend  has  done  is  not 
enough.  To  tell  what  she  was  is  impos- 
sible. But  to  approach  an  estimate  of  her 
character  is  at  least  a  comfort,  in  the  days 
when  we  see  her  no  more. 

"Mrs.  Lowe  has  been,  and  is,  the  most 
loved  and  respected  of  all  the  women  in 
her  home  city.  It  was  a  prominence  won, 
not  by  blind  serving  of  social  conventions, 


but  by  loyal  following  of  truth  and  con- 
science. Wise  in  choosing  and  tenacious 
in  holding  to  her  causes  and  her  friends, 
she  was  singularly  noble  in  her  champion- 
ship of  both. 

"A  horn  leader,  she  was  no  stickler  for 
form,  but  persuaded  by  the  power  of  her 
spirit.  Having  the  air  and  the  bearing  of 
culture  and  good  breeding,  her  manner 
never  descended  to  haughtiness.  It  was 
always  in  harmony  with  the  refined  lines 
of  her  personal  beauty,  both  being  of  the 
kind  that  is  farthest  removed  from  vanity. 
"She  was  the  intellectual  head  of  her 
family  to  the  last.  Her  children  are  in- 
deed rich  in  their  memories  of  her,  for 
she  hath  led  them  in  high  places.  So 
tender  as  wife  and  mother,  so  true  as 
friend  and  adviser,  so  noble  as  citizen,  so 
eminent  as  moral  force  was  she,  that  the 
community  in  which  she  lived  may  well 
bow  its  head  in  gratitude  for  the  blessing 
of  her  presence  through  so  many  years." 
Mrs.  Lowe  has  been  all  these  years  the 
main  pillar  of  the  Somerville  Woman  Suf- 
frage League.  Even  after  she  became  too 
feeble  physically  to  go  out,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  was  always  held 
at  her  house,  and  on  each  such  occasion 
she  gave  a  reception  which  was  to  the 
League  the  pleasantest  event  of  the  whole 
year.  No  words  can  tell  how  she  will  be 
missed. 

Margaret  A.  Haley  contributes  to  the 
Somerville  Journal  an  appreciative  poem 
on  Mrs.  Lowe,  speaking  especially  of  the 
broad  inclusiveness  of  her  sympathies. 
The  closing  lines  are: 

If  ve  enduring  monuments  would  seek, 
Go  ask  the   blind,  the  lame,  the  poor  to 
speak  I  ..     . 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 
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of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Thursday.  M*y  22.  1902. 


BOSTOJN     COUR1EK, 
MAY   24    liW2 

EDUCATION  OK  THE  BLIND. 
Tlie  pioneer  in  this  country  id  tbe  education 
of  tbe  blind  was  Massachusetts,  and  still  does 
she  lead  in  upholding  this  noble  work  and 
causing  It  to  expand.  What  has  already  been 
accomplished  will  he  amply  shown  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkin«  In- 
s  titution  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
3,  at  three  o'clock,  by  tbe  kindergarten,  liter- 
ary and  gymnastic  exercises  by  tbe  pupils  and 
one  bv  Thomas  Sinnger,  entitled  Air,  and  by 
tbe  excellent  music  by  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus.  What  remains  still  to  be  done  will 
he  set  forth  in  part  by  the  Rev.  Paul  K. 
Frotbingbam  in  bis  address  unon  the  kinder- 
garten. Tickets  muy  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  tbe  salesroom 
for  tbe  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 


SATURDAY  EVENING  GAZETTE, 


BOSTON,  MAY  24,  1902. 

An  Interesting  Oocasion. 
Boston  Theatre  will  be  a  centre  of 
attraction  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day. June  3,  when  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will,  as  usual,  be  held  there. 
The  program  for  this  occasion  contains 
several  delightful  musical  numbers,  by 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  an  exercise 
by  the  little  kindergarten  children,  one 
in  reading  by  the  two  girls  of  the  grad- 
uating class  and  one  on  air  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  remarkable  deaf  and 
blind  pupil.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Froth  ingham  will  speak  upon  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  and  will  present  its 
needs  to  its  friends  and  benefactors. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street.   Boston. 


Helen  Kellers  Remurveratiorv 

-The  friends  of  Helen  Keller  will 
be  interested  in  knowing   just   what 
she  will  receive  for  the  story  of  hei 
life  in    the   Ladies'   Home   Journal. 
We  are  informed  on  good   authont} 
that  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
will  pay  her   five    thousand   dollars 
and  that  she  will    retain    the    copy- 
right.     When     published     in     book 
form  it  should  return  her  at  least  as) 
much  more.     This  is  a  great  deal  oft 
money  to  come  to  such  a  young  wo-; 
man  'from   her  first   literary  effort,  i 
but  no  one  will  question    that    Miss  I 
Keller  has  earned  it,  not  only  by  the 
'  painstaking  care  she  has  lavished  on 
the  work,  as  described  in  the    Hmiie  I 
Journal,  but  by  the  years   of   effort; 
that  have  made  possible  the  accom- 
plishment of  her   task."— Mt.   Any 
World 
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Tli is    is   big  pay,  truly 


and  is  a 
o-ood   example  of  striking  while  the 
iron   is  hot.     There  is  probably   no 
sentiment    in   the   sum    paid.     The 
article    is    worth    to    the   publishers 
what  they  gave  for  it,  and  it  is  good 
reading,    and  has  literary  excellence 
far    beyond    what  one  would  expect 
bo    find    in    a  deal',  dumb  and  blind 
girl.     The  value   of  the  copyright  is 
problematical:    but  there   ought  to 
be  enough    demand  for  such  a  hook 
t,,    make  the  royalties  profitable. — 
p    M.  Register, 
1     '     -       


Commencement    Exercises 
Theatre. 
To  lovers  of  music  and  of  children  and  to  all 
interested  in  pedagogical  advance,  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  witnessing 
something  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  boys  and  girls.    The  entertain- 
ment will  be  giveu  in  Boston  theatre  on  Tues- 
day, June  3,  at  3  o'clock.    The  programme  con- 
tains many  interesting  numbers  of  a  literary  and 
J  musical  nature,  as  well  as  an  example  of  physical 
training,  and  Thomas  Stringer  will  give  an  exer- 
,  else  on  air.     The  Rev.   Paul   R.   Frothingham 
will  address  the  audience  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  department.    Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained from  M.  Anagnos,   South  Boston,  or  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 


Ai. 

The  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  commencement  exercises  June  :;rd. 
ill  the  Pel  kins  Inst,  for  lli<;  Blind  at 
Boston,  is  gratefully  aekoo  .  with 

regret  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  attending.  It  would  be  a  very 
inspiring  pleasure  to  he  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  u  school  so  venerable.  I 
know  where  of  I  speak  for  I  once  had 
the  accidental  privilege  ol  attending  tbe 
last  day's  proceedings  of  the  >>'ew  York 
(Jity  Seoul  for  the  Blind,  and  it  has 
followed  me  through  all  these  years  with 
the  ilclight  that  memory  pleases  itself  in 
preserving  to  tide  one  over  the  rough 
places  in  the  road. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  25,   1902. 

WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPiLS. 
The  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  results  obtained  In  the  education 
ot  the  blind  will  he  given  to  the  rubiic 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
3,  .at  3  o'clock.  The  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten children,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
older  pupils,  will  be  represented,  and  an 
exercise  by  Thomas  Stringer  will  be  a 
most  interesting  feature.  The  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  President  Francis  H.  Appleton  will 
give  diplomas  to  the  two  members  of 
the  graduating  class.  Fine  music  and 
interesting  gymnastics  will  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  occasion.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnoe. 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  3S3  Boylston  street. 
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Commencement    Exercises    in 
Boston   Theatre 

To  lovers  of  music  and  of  children  and 
to  all  interested  in  pedagogical  advance. 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  will  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  witnessing  something  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  education 
of  blind  boys  and  girls.  The  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  in  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  o'clock.  Th» 
programme  contains  many  interesting 
numbers  of  a  literary  and  musical  nature, 
as  well  as  an  example  of  physical  train- 
ing, and  Thomas  Stringer  will  give  an 
exercise  on  air.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham  will  address  the  audience 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment. Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  .the  blind,  Xo.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 


MONDAY,    MAY    28,    1902 
BEQUEST    TO    BOSTON    CLERGYMAN 

Jany  Institutions  Also  Remembered  in  the 
(Till  of  Susan  W.  Farwell  of  Cohasset 

There  has  been  filed  in  the  Norfolk  Pro- 
ite  Registry  at  Dedham  the  will  of  Sus^n 
,'.  Farwell,  late  of  Cohasset. 
The  testator  makes  public  bequests  of 
flO  to  each  of  the  following:  Boston  Young 
:en's  Christian  Union,  Massachusetts  So- 
..ety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chll- 
iren,  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
'ention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Meadvllle, 
a.,  Theological  School,  Home  for  Aged 
lromen  in  Boston,  Home  for  Aged  Men  in 
loston,  Home  for  Aged  Couples  In  Boston, 
merican  Unitarian  Association,  Provident 
^esociatton  of  Boston,  Kindergarten  for 
he  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachu- 
;etts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Howard  Be- 
revolent  Society  of  Boston,  Industrial 
dchool  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
In  Boston,  Associated  Charities  of  Boston, 
:hildren's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
)estitute  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Warren 
street  Chapel,  now  called  the  Barnard  Me- 
morial, on  Warrenton  street,  Boston,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  v 

The  following  clergymen  are  al30  named 
for  $300:  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  of  Boston, 
Bev.  Joseph  Osgood  of  Cohasset  and  Rev. 
John  A.  Savage  of  Medfield,  making  a  total 
of  $10,000.  Henry  C.  Angell  and  John  E. 
Chapman  are  the  executors  of  the  will, 
which  was  drawn  Dec.  9,  1897. 

THE    BOSTON    BUDGET 


May  25  1902 

|  The  opi>ortumty~~oi   seeing   something    of] 

the  results  obtained  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
will  be  given  to  the  public  at  the  commencement  | 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which   wil 

1  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
at  three  o'clock.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten 
cnildren.aswellasthatofthe  older  pupils,  will 
be  represented,  and  an  exercise  by  Thomas 
Stringer  will  he  a  most  interesting  feature.  The 
Kev.  l'aul  Revere  Frothingham  will  give  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
Rev.  Francis  li.  Appleton  will  give  diplomas  to 
the  two  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Fine 
music  and  interesting  gymnastics  will  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  occasion.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383Boylston 
street,  Boston. 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


Helen  Keller,  blind,,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  spent  one  hour  "talking?  with 
President  Roosevelt  recently,  is  twenty  years  of  age.  Under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Anognbs  of  the  Perkins  institute  of  Boston  and  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  her  education  has' been  carried  on.  Miss 
Sullivan,  her  teacher  and  companion,  has  acquired  worldwide  fa<ne  for 
die  infinite  patience  she  has  shown  in  the  development  of  her  pupil.  Today 
Helen  carries  on  a  regular  conversation,  using  her  own  voice  to  speak  and 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker  as  a  substitute  for  her  eai'S. 
She  is  a  student  at  Radcllffe  collese. 
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WHEN   Boston  does  get  around  t°  *«g  it-  j 
eelf  with  nt  — ents  My  set    *  of 

men  to  immortalize,     intne  a  Everett  ', 

tte  Revive  of  tUe  ««*««»  ^  Ld    in   which   she 
ahoui    the   education  of  the  ^ bl«  ^    g 
calls   for    a   statue    in    wasiung  sovt    ot 

Howe"     T^Sr* How" will  have^one  that  "will  greatly 
monuments,  Di.  Howe  wi  picture    shows 

adorn   the   city     hat  ^bJ\0^   iim,,i,U ,    somehow 
llim   a   man    to   *        a  1  th  „v-  mtensity 

Ksf-e-hut^hout  Brown  fumiUeism. 


Remarkable  Achievements  of  Some 
of  the  Most  Noted  Pupils  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

While  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  deaf-blind  throughout  the 
country  have  suffered  bv  Invidious 
comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is  a 
fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young- 
woman's  accomplishments  of  an  edu- 
cational character  shone  by  the  light 
of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze  of  the 
people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the 
others  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
her  fame;  yet  many  of  them  have, 
in  their  modest  way,  accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration?  writos 
views.     Vere"    lD    the    Eevlew    °™- 

oUtotV0^!?^  a  younB  woman, 
or  arjout  is,  whose  "education"  became 
extremely    fragmentary    at    eight     and 
ceased   entirely  at  11,   reading  the  4n 
ferno"    of  Dante,    the    works    of   Plato 
being   familiar   with   Pope,    Si?  Walter  I 
Scot,    Cicero,   an  admirer   of   Cromwefl 
having   the  pages   of  the   Bible   Smost 
stamped    upon    her    memory     and    whr ,' 
yet    modestly    disavows    all    claims    to ] 
being  educated?  who  keps  house    hold 
tog    the    purse,    does    all    the    shopnfng  i 
cheelfuTt,C'    lndustrl°"s.    anl'Xa^sJ 

htaltn  was  so  wrecked  bv  the  shock 
that  she  has  not  had  to  exefed  five 
years  of  schooling;  yet  she  rlads  -up 
the    seven    different    svstem    „,    M1 

Kan  f^ythotne'rnd'>fch^  "ore*' 
.Pat'ters^  reading   ggS°n     '^ds-Jane  j 

Orris  Benson  is  a   hrio-iif  .. 
and  makes  as   I  eautif,  f  m&1   "E,,1'5 
carpentering  work  is  at,??*  0f  ^ne  i 
eves   can.  s  any  Person  with 


Thomas  Stringer,  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  a  mechanical  genius;  so  is  Linnie 
Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
"Tom"  was  in  the  kindergarten  he  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  construction  of 
>  levators;  and  so  mastered  the  theory 
that  while  on  his  vacation,  which  he 
spends  on  a  farm,  he  constructed  an 
ingenious  mixture  of  ropes  and  pullevs, 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  an 
elevator.  With  this  machine  "Tom" 
could  hoist  himself  to  the  loft,  and 
lower  himself  at  will.  He  put  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  bells  throughout 
the  house;  made  a  "merry-go-round;" 
put  weights  to  the  barn  windows, 
which  he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord 
leading  over  a  pulley  and  passing 
through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the  use" 
of  a  Braille  wriling  machine,  after 
but  a  few  moments  investigation,  and 
proceeded  to  write  upon  it.  The  most 
marvelous  thing  about  this  voung 
woman  Is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
sense  of  touch.  Linnie  loves  music, 
and  enjoys  "feeling"  it  as  well  ns  anv 
virtuoso  does  hearing  it.  She  has  a 
large  music  box;  and  by  nutting  her 
hand  on  the  box  and  settirsr  it  playing 
she  can  distinguish  every  tune  it  plays 
find  that  she  is  stone  deaf  was  proved 
by  Hutchinson's  akoulalion.  She  did 
not  hear  the  music  played  through  it 
when  the  receivers  were  placed  at  her 
ears,  but  she  did  when  they  were  put 
in  her  hand's.  So  bright  is  the  mind  of 
this  voung  woman,  whose  education 
did  not  begin  until  she  was  15,  that  =  'i« 
was  adopted  by  a  snecial  act  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  and  will  henceforth 
receive    every    educational    advantage. 

Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
reached  a  point  in  their  studies  that 
would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing  or  hear- 

ei?h?ewr-  -LeSiie  F'  °ren'  *  °  Mid  of 
eight,    who   is   of   such   an   active   tem- 

fth£mTent.,,.thtat  his  teachers  at  the 
ShDfr.tl?n  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb     at    Columbus,    christened      him 

the  Tn^fV*104^11'''  was  admitted  to ■ 
the    institution    three    years     ago       He 

worrf,  V=^nUlar£  of  about  s«  hundred 
tTons  wffvf' &  and  receives  communiea- 
am?  «,w}i»  ™e  mranual  alphabet,  reads 
r"ead^i  itS  ?*ew  Yor,k  point  an<3  Braille, 
sente„!T<f'  is  a  good  lip-reader  of  short 
2"Msj.  articulates  about  forty 
™J  adds  freely  combinations  of  fig- 
ures from   one  to  ten.  ^This   list  could 


- 


!be  considerably  extenderMl  space  would 
pi  rmlt,    but  sufficient   has   been    said    to 
show  two  things:    Flrxi.  the  great  good  i-om 
that  is  being  done  by  the  educators  of 
"defectives,  and,    second,     that    we 

should  not  deem  life  vain  for  these  peo- 
ple, nor  despise  what  it  Is  in  their 
power  to  do. 


Ij.j^^yL^4^.^... 


ate.. 

uazQu*      i  — 


^^^^S^.audrf^- 


PERKINSJNSTITUTE. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR 
COMMENCEMENT, 


Among  the  interesting:  features  which 
r    in    the    program    of    the    com- 
inr-.i  exercises  of.  the  Perkins  lu- 
te for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held 
iston   theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
o'clock,    are   Included    an   exercise 
iy    the   kindergarten   children   and   one 
Thomas  Stringer,  whose  remarkable 
irogress  has  attracted  universal  atten- 

Paul    Revere   Frothingham    will 
Upon  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ind    Us    specific    needs.      The    two 
'iris  of  the  graduating  class  will  pre- 
sent  an   exercise   in   reading   by   touch, 
ivhlle  music   and   educational   gymnas- 
jvlll  complete  what  promises  t:>  be 
i    fine   entertainment.     Tickets   may  be 
ibtalned  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bns- 
ir  at   the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
183  Boylston   street,   Boston. 
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Alb  of  Boston,  formerly 

01  Gi  signed  his  position  as 

.     partment  of  the 

the     Blind  a1 

Sou  I,    which    position    he    has 

i-s,  to  accept  a   lucra- 

is    Boston     manager  of 

i    ad   &   Co.,   the   large 

ling   house.     His   of- 
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and  he  h  of  the  New,  England 
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Boston  Theatre  will  be  a  centra  of 
attraction  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
June  3.  when  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will,  as  usual,  be  held  there.  The 
program  for  this  occasion  contains  sev- 
eral delightful  musical  numbers  by 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  an  exercise 
by  the  little  kindergarten  children,  one 
in  reading  by  two  girls  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  and  one  on  "An"  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  remarkable  deaf  and  blind 
pupil.  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
will  speak  upon  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  will  present  its  needs  to 
its  friends  and  benefactors.  Tickets 
may  he  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


APPEAL  FOE  BLIND  BABIES. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  *. 
was  opened  January  1,  1901.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  undertaking  like  *'" 
means  a  special  line  of  endeavor  to  beL 
fit.  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  t|e 
baby  who  begins  life  so  seriously  handi- 
capped. It  not  only  lends  the  helping 
hand  to  the  mother  In  the  home  who 
needs  sympathy  and  advice,  but  above 
all  to  the  poor  mother  who  Is  often  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  and,  with 
other  little  ones  to  care  for.  has  very 
little  time  to  give  to  her  blind  baby:  so 
the  little  one  sits  in  darkness  and  fall3 
into  the  bad  habits  of  swaying  the  body, 
shaking  the  head  and  hands,  which,  if 
indulged,  are  weakening  and  debilitating 
to  both  mind  and  body. 

It  is  to  save  them  mental  as  well  as 
physical  degeneracy  that  the  nursery  was 
started.  Supplementing  the  work  of  the 
infirmary,  It  takes  the  poor  and  deserted 
baby,  provides  a  home,  loving  care, 
good  food,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
and  not  only  builds  up  the  delicate  body 
and  makes  it  a  happy,  loving  child,  but 
through  intelligent  methods  may  be  able 
to  save  a  remnant  of  sigh  which  will  be 
invaluable  in  later  years.  To  correct  an 
evil  is  not  so  wise  as  to  foresee  and  pre- 
vent it. 

So  far,  the  expenses  of  the  nursery 
have  been  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. , 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
corporation,  a  society  known  as  the 
Blind  Babies  Aid  society  has  been 
formed,  of  which  Mrs.  Edwin  T>.  Mellen, 
1590  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge,  is 
tr&3.sur6r 

Applications  for  membership,   contribu 
tidns,    and   any   further   information  w 
be  cheerfully   supplied  by  her. 

The  News. 


Subscription,  $2.00  per  Year 
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Telephone  173  Jamaica 

,  MAY  24    1902. 
GRADUATIONlOF  blind  pupils. 


Among  the  interesting  features  which 
appear  in  the  program  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held 
in  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday,  June  3,  at 
3  o'clock,  are  included  an  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children  and  one  by 
Thomas  Stringer  whose  remarkable 
progress  has  attracted  universa  1  at- 
tention. The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
ingham will  speak  upon  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  and  its  specific  needs. 
The  two  girls  of  the  graduating  class 
will  present  an  exercise  in  reading  by 
touch,  while  music  and  educational 
gymnastics  will  complete  what  promises 
to  be  a  fine  cntertaiument.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesrooms  for 
the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  Sheet, 
Boston. 
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The  pallbearers   w<  . 
,M.    n.    Martain,    Henry    r      . 
Pavls. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1902. 


A  LOVING  LETTER. 
Written  in  the  careful,  legible  and  at- 
tractive hand  of  one  of  the  affectionate 
little  blind  children  Is  the  following  let- 
ter. Needless  to  say  It  was  gratefully  re- 
ceived: 


Dear  Bud  Brier—  We  are  to  have  our 
yearly  exercises  at  the  Boston  theatre 
on  Tuesday  next,  at  3  o'clock,  and  we 
wish  that  you  could  find  a  little  time 
to  come  and  see  our  games  and  hear  us 
play  and  sing.  We  hope  that  you  will 
bring  with  you  the  friend  with  whom 
you  walk  through  the  woods  and  listen 
to  the  talk  of  the  birds.  There  are  many  ' 
birds  on  our  grounds,  and  we  enjoy 
their  sweet  songs  very  much.  We  have 
also  many  trees  and  beautiful  flowers, 
and  we  like  to  have  our  friends  visit  us 
and  see  them.  Please  come  to  our  ex- 
ercises, and  think  well  of  your  loving 
friends. 

The   Children   of  the    Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 


=.  roLOKAlXj  INDEX.     >!.\V  _".i.  1902. 


An  unusuall3r  attractive 
invitation  to  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  was  received  by  the 
conductor  of  these  columns. 
It  would  certainlv  be  a  pleasure 
to  be  present  but  distance  and 
the  commencement  of  the 
Colorado  School  are  barriers  of 
p  rominence. 
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William  H.  Cranston  orVthi 
deliver  the  annual  addressVit 
in 


city  will 
he  n 

of  the  alumni  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 


tute  for  the  Blind 
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Walter  R.  Forbush  is  the  architect  of 
a  large,  six  story  block  to  be  erected  at 
Jamaica  Plain  for  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  to  cost  about  8100.000. 
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NEW      YORK,        JUNE,      1902 

A  Distinguished  Blind  Mathematician 

Ruth  Everett 

ti7hen  Lewis  Buffett  Carll, 
who  has  been  made  a  Fel-i 
low  of  Columbia  University,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  entitled 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Calculus 
of  Variations,"  was  between 
three  and  four  months  old,  his 
mother  became  suspicious  that 
all  was  not  right  with  his  eyes. 
She  consulted  one  of  the  most 
eminent  oculists  in  New  York, 
who,  after  a  brief  examination, 
told  her  that  her  baby  was 
hopelessly  blind,  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  optic  nerves.  The  doctor  cautioned  Mrs. 
Carll  against  allowing  anyone  to  try  experiments 
on  the  child'  s  eyes,  and, owing  to  her  adherence  to 
this  sage  advice,  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Carll' s  eyes 
was  preserved. 

Mr.  Carll,  who  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  was 
born  at  Whitestone,  Long  Island.  When  ten 
years  old,  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  graduated.  The  high  order  of  men- 
tality possessed  by  the  blind  boy,  and  his  pro- 
nounced inclination  to  study,  induced  his  parents 
to  give  him  a  thorough  classical  education. 

Mr.  Carll' s  preparation  for  college  was  made  at 
Fairchild  Academy,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  In 
1866,  he  entered  Columbia  College,  where  he  met 
and  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Seth  Low. 
In  1 870,  these  two  young  men  were  graduated,  with 
Mr.  Low  first  in  the  class,  and  Mr.  Carll  second. 
The  course  in  college  that  Mr.  Carll  elected  to 
take  was  in  the  school  of  arts.  While  he  is  a 
superior  classical  scholar,  excellent  theoretical 
chemist,  and  musician  of  no  mean  ability,  it  was 
in  higher  mathematics  that  his  mind  loved  best 
to  roam.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  was 
taught  in  the  university,  in  the  higher  classes; 
but  Mr.  Carll  wanted  to  go  beyond  that;  and,  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  he  studied,  for  six  or 
seven  years,  everything  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject  in  French  and  German.  After  all  his 
researches  had  been  made,  he  was  engaged  for 
three  years  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript 
of  his  great  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  investigations,  Mr. 
Carll  was  forced  to  invent  for  himself  a  series  of 
arbitrary  signs  that  would  correspond  with  those 
used  in  algebra,  as  the  point  alphabet  had  made 
no  provision  for  extended  studies  in  mathematics, 
probably  for  the  very  reason  that  there  had  been 
no  demand  for  such  signs,  —  the  blind,  as  a  rule, 
not  being  fond  of  mathematics.  Someone  always 
has  to  be  a  pathfinder,  and  now  blind  mathema- 
ticians can  use  the  signs  invented  by  Mr.  Carll, 
and  all  subsequent  university  students  possessing 
sight  may  delve  into  the  calculus  of  variations 
with  the  aid  of  the  text-books  of  which  this  blind 
man  is  the  author. 

During  those  seven  years'  research  among  Euro- 
pean works  on  mathematics,  Mr.  Carll  accumu- 
lated a  large  pile  of  raised  print  manuscript,  all 
of  which  he  carefully  reviewed  and  classified. 
Every  problem  and  demonstration  was  verified. 
Although  capable  of  carrying  a  long  sequence  of 
mathematical  deductions  in  his  head,  he  pre- 
ferred to  work  them  out  on  paper.  When  Mr. 
Carll  was  ready  to  begin  the  actual  work  of  com- 
piling his  treatise  on  the  calculus  of  variations, 
his  brother  acted  as  his  amanuensis;  taking  down, 
with  the  most  scrupulous,  care,  what  the  blind 
man  read  from  his  point  print  notes  and  his  series 
of  algebraical  signs  that  not  a  soul  on  earth  except 
himself  could  read.  Before  the  publishers  would 
bring  out  the  work,  Mr.  Carll  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  people  likely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  such 
an  undertaking,  in  order  to  secure  advance  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  number  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lishers.   The  blind  man  got  the  number  of  names 


demanded,  and  fitty  or  more  extra  subscriptions, 
and  the  great  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
printers.  Next  came  the  proofreading, — which 
required  three  persons.  One  read  the  printers' 
sheets,  another  followed  the  copy  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carll's  brother,  and  the  blind  man  followed  his 
raised-print  copy,  with  his  "reading  finger."  In 
1 88 1,  the  book  appeared,  and  was  given  the  high- 
est praise  all  over  the  world.  It  had  consumed, 
in  all,  eleven  years  of  the  author's  life;  but  it 
brought  him  honor  that  richly  paid  him  for  the 
time  and  trouble  expended  on  it,  and  both  he  and 
the  publishers  made  a  little  money  by  the  publi- 
cation. 
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INSTKOCTING    THE    BLIMB. 

As  machinery  more  and  more  takes 
the  place  of  hand  labor,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind  to  earn  a  living  m  the 
industrial    field   grow  constantly    less. 
Dr.   Anagnos,   director  of   the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,   says  he   can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
industries  now  left  to  the  blind.  Piano 
tuning  is,  of  the  mechanical  or  techni- 
cal pursuits  -with  which  the  blind  are 
occupied,   the  most  profitable  and   at- 
tractive to  them.     So  few  are  the  in- 
dustrial opportunities  that  Perkins  In- 
stitute, which  once  made  a  specialty  of 
instruction  in  handicrafts,  is  now  turn- 
ing its  attention  toward  the  higher  edu- 
cation, realizing  that  further  extension 
in  the  industrial  line  is  useless  and  im- 
practicable. The  scheme  of  education  at 
the  institution  is  being  remodeled  with 
the  view  to  fitting  the  pupils  for  col-| 
lege.    Of  course  there  must  always  be) 
many  who  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  a 
college  education,  but  in  these  days  of 
scholarships    there    is    hope    that    not 
many   who   can   profit  by   the   advan- 
tages    of   the     higher  institutions     of 
learning  will  be  debarred  the  privilege. 
Whether  the  large  proportion  of  them 
will  then  be  able  to  support  themselves 
by   work   depending   upon   their   Intel- 
lectual    ability    is   of   course    open     to 
question. . 

The  needs  of  the  blind  are  constantly 
receiving  increased  attention.    A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  in  Lynn  to  establish  m 
connection  with  the  free  public  library 
a  room  for  the  blind.     The  Lynn  His- 
torical society  is  pushing  the   matter, 
and  has  agreed  to  assume  the  brunt  of 
!  the  expense  for  a  year,  if  the  city  will 
then   support  it.     It  was  the   original 
plan  to  make  a  specialty  of  industrial 
books  in  the  collection  of  raised  letter 
literature  which  it  was  proposed  to  se- 
cure, but  Dr.  Anagnos  has  pointed  out 
how'useless  it  would  be  to  install  an  in- 
dustrial library  for  the  blind  when  .the 
industries     are    practically  .  closed     to 
them. 


BOSTON  EVENING  KEGOBD, 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1902. 

BUSD    TELEGRAPHERS. 

"Prin.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution?" 
"Yps    sir  "  a 

"What  special  progress  in  teaching  deaf 
and   blind  during  past  year? 

"'Why,  we're  teaching  telegraphy  now,  a 
new  liviihood  for  the  blind." 
"Experts,  are  they? 

"Learn  more  quickly  and  acquire  greater 
facility  than  the  seeing." 
"What  else?"  . 

'      "We've  a  Marconi  wireless  system  in  ac- 
1  tive    operation    now    between    departments 
and   between   buildings.     A   great   success, 
admirable    results." 

"And  ?" 

"The  whole  field  of  manual  training. 
sloyd  work,  etc.,  is  being  extended  as 
never  before." 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  June  1902 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Helen  and  Mildred  Keller 


Helen  Keller  as  Her  Friends  Know  Her 

It  is  hard  for  some  people  to  believe  that  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's 
life  is  really  her  own  story,  actually  composed  by  the  blind  girl  herself 
and  written  by  means  of  her  typewriter.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  announce  that  her  articles  will  be  supplemented  by  two  others,  in 
which  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  and  one  of  her  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  James  Albert  Macy,  will  tell  all  about  her  preparation  of 
the  wonderful  story  now  appearing  in  The  Journal,  and  show  Miss 
Keller  as  her  friends  see  her  day  by  day. 


Helen  KellcR  and  Her  mother 


The   Story  of  My  Life 


By  Helen  Keller 


PART  THIRD 


^IIE  next  important  event  in  my  life  was 
my  visit  to  Boston,  in  June,  1S88.    As  if 
it  were  yesterday  I  remember  the  prepa- 
rations, the  departure  with  my  teacher 
and  my  mother,  the  journey,  and  finally 
the  arrival  in  Boston.     How  different 
this  journey  was  from  the  one  I  had 
made  to  Baltimore  two  years  before  ! 
I  was  no  longer  a  restless,  excitable 
little  creature,  requiring  the  attention 
of  everybody  on  the  train  to  keep  me 
amused.     I  sat  quietly  beside  Miss  Sullivan,  taking  in  with 
eager  interest  all  that  she  told  me  about 
what  she  saw  out  of  the  car  window  :  the 
beautiful  Tennessee  River,  the  great  cot- 
ton fields,  the  hills  and  woods,  and  the 
crowds  of  laughing  negroes  at  the  sta- 
tions, who  waved  to  the  people  on  the 
train  and  occasionally  brought  delicious 
candy  and  popcorn  balls  through  the  car. 
( )n  the  seat  opposite  me  sat  my  big  rag 
doll,  Nancy,  in  a  new  gingham  dress  and 
a  beruffled  sunbonnet,  looking  at  me  out 
of  two  bead  eyes.     Sometimes  when  I 
was  not  absorbed  in  Miss  Sullivan's  de- 
scriptions I  remembered  Nancy's  exist- 
ence and  took  her  up  in  my  arms,  but  I 
generally  calmed  my  conscience  by  mak- 
ing myself  believe  that  she  was  asleep. 

When  the  train  at  last  pulled  into  the 
railroad  station  at  Boston  it  was  as  if  a 
beautiful  fairy  tale  had  come  true.  The 
"once  upon  a  time"  was  now;  the 
"  far-away  country  "  was  here. 

ON  OUR  arrival  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  I  at  once  began  to 
make  friends  with  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren. It  delighted  me  inexpressibly  to 
find  that  they  knew  the  manual  alphabet. 
What  happiness  to  talk  with  other  chil- 
dren !  Until  then  I  had  been  a  foreigner 
speaking  through  an  interpreter.  In  the 
school  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught 
the  dream  of  my  childhood  was  realized. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  appreciate  the 


fact  that  my  new  friends  were  blind.     I 

knew  I  could  not  see;  but  it  did  not  seem 

possible  that  all  the  eager,  loving  children 

who  gathered   around    me   and   joined 

heartilv  in  my  frolics  were  also  blind.     I 

remember  the  surprise  and  the  pain  I  felt 

as  I  noticed  that  they  placed  their  hands 

over  mine  when  I  talked  to  them  and 

that  they  read  books  with  their  fingers. 

Although   I  had  been  told  this  before, 

and-   although    I    understood    my    own 

deprivations,  vet  I   had  thought  vaguely  that,  since  they 

could  hear,  they  must  have  a  sort  of  "second  sight."  and  I 

was  not  prepared  to  find  one  child  and  another  and  yet 

another  deprived  of  the  same  precious  gift.     But  they  were 

all  so  happy  and  contented  that  I  lost  all  sense  of  pain  in 

the  pleasure  of  their  companionship. 

Nancy  had  a  sad  experience  soon  after  my  arrival.  She 
was  covered  with  dirt  —  the  remains  of  mud  pies  I  had 
compelled  her  to  eat,  although  she  had  never  shown  any 
special  liking  for  them.  The  laundress  at  the  Perkins 
institution  secretly  carried  her  oft"  to  give  her  a  bath.  But 
this  was  too  much  for  poor  Nancy.  When  I  next  saw  her 
she  was  a  formless  heap  of  cotton,  which  I  should  not 
have  recognized  at  all  except  for  the  two  bead  eyes  which 
looked  out  at  me  reproachfully.  . 

One  day  spent  with  the  blind  children  made  me 
thoroughly  at  home  in  my  new  environment,  and  I  looked 
eao-erlv  from  one  pleasant  experience  to  another  as  the 
davs  flew  swiftly  by.  I  could  not  quite  convince  myselt 
that  there  was  much  world  left,  for  I  regarded  the  city  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  creation. 

WHILE  we  were  in  Boston  we  visited  Bunker  Hill,  and 
there  I  had  my  first  lesson  in  history.  The  story  ot 
the  brave  men  who  had  fought  on  the  spot  where  we  stood 
excited  me  greatly.  I  climbed  the  monument,  counting 
the  steps,  and  wondering  as  I  went  higher  and  yet  highe 
the  soldiers  had  climbed  this  great  stairway  and  shot  a 
the  enemy  on  the  ground  below.  . 

The  next  dav  we  went  to  Plymouth  by  water,  tins 
was  my  first  trip  on  the  ocean  and  my  first  experience  in 
a  steamboat.  How  full  of  life  and  motion  it  was  .  But 
the  rumble  of  the  machinery  made  me  thmk  it  was  thun- 
dering  and  I  began  to  crv,  because  I  feared  we  should 
not  be  able  to  have  our  picnic  out-of-doors  if  it  rained. 
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"Listening,"  with  Fingers  on 
I  think  I  was  more  interested  in  the  great  rock  on  which 
the  Pilgrims  landed  than  in  anything  else  in  Plymouth. 
I  could  touch  it,  and  perhaps  that  made  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  toils  and  great  deeds  seem  more  real  to 
me?  I  have  often  held  in  my  hand  a  little  model  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  which  a  kind  gentleman  gave  me  at  Pilgrim  | 
Hal?  and  fingered  its  curves,  the  split  in  the  centre  and  the  ; 
embossed  figures  "1620,"  and  turned  oyer  in  my  mind  all 
that  I  knew  about  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Pilgrims 

fust  before  the  institution  closed  for  the  summer  it  was 
ar  Sed  that  my  teacher  and  I  should  spend  our  vacation 
at  Brewster,  on  Cape  Cod,  with  our  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Hopkfrfs  I  was  delighted,  and  my  mmd  was  all  of  the 
prospective  joys  and  of  the  wonderful  stones  I  had  heard 

a  My  mostvl'vid  recollection  of  that  summer  is  the  ocean 
I  had  always  lived  far  inland  and  had  never  had  so  much 
as  a  whiff  of  salt  air  ;  but  I  hadj^ad  in  a  big  book  called 
"  Our  World"  a  description  of  the  ocean  which  filled  me 
with  wonder  and  an  intense  longing  to  touch  the  mighty 
sea  and  feel  it  roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped  high  with 
eager  excitement  when  I  knew  that  my  wish  was  at  last  to 

be\oasooner  had  I  been  helped  into  my  bathing-suit  than 
I  sorano-  out  upon  the  warm  sand  and  without  thought  ot 
fear  plunged  into  the  cool  water.  I  felt  the  great  billows 
rock  and  sink.     The  buoyant  motion  of  the  water  filled 
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SPECIMEN  OF  BRAILLE,  EY  WHICH  THE  BLIND  READ 

me  with  an  exquisite,  quivering  joy.  Suddenly  my  ecstasy 
srave  place  to  terror,  for  my  foot  struck  against  a  rock  and 
the  next  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  water  over  my  head 
I  thrust  out  my  hands  to  grasp  some  support;  I  clutched 
at  the  water  and  at  the  seaweed  which  the  waves  tossed 
into  mv  face  But  all  my  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
waves 'seemed  to  be  playing  a  game  with  me,  and  tossed 


Lips,  to  a  Friend's  Conversation 

me  from  one  to  another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It  was 
fearful !  The  good,  firm  earth  had  slipped  from  my  feet, 
and  everything  seemed  shut  out  from  this  strange,  all- 
enveloping  element — life,  air,  warmth  and  love.  At  last, 
however,  the  sea,  as  if  weary  of  its  new  toy,  threw  me 
back  on  the  shore,  and  in  another  instant  I  was  clasped 
in  my  teacher's  arms.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  the  long,  tender 
embrace  !  As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  my  panic 
sufficiently  to  say  anything  I  demanded,  "  Who  put  salt 
in  the  water?" 

After  I  had  recovered  from  my  first  experience  in  the 
water  I  thought  it  great  fun  to  sit  on  a  big  rock  in  my 
bathing-suit  and  feel  wave  after  wave  dash  against  the 
rock  sending  up  a  shower  of  spray 
which  quite  covered  me.  I  felt  the 
pebbles  rattling  as  the  waves  threw  their 
ponderous  weight  against  the  shore  ;  the 
whole  beach  seemed  racked  by  their 
terrific  onset,  and  the  air  throbbed  with 
their  pulsations.  The  breakers  would 
swoop  back  to  gather  themselves  for  a 
mightier  leap,  and  I  clung  to  the  rock, 
tense,  fascinated,  as  I  felt  the  dash  and 
roar  of  the  rushing  sea  ! 


I  COULD  never  stay  long  enough  on  the 
1  shore.  The  tang  of  the  untainted, 
fresh  and  free  sea  air  was  like  a  cool, 
quieting  thought,  and  the  shells  and 
pebbles,  and  the  seaweed,  with  tiny 
living  creatures  attached  to  it,  never 
lost  their  fascination  for  me.  One  day 
Miss  Sullivan  attracted  my  attention  to 
a  strange  object  which  she  had  captured 
basking  in  the  shallow  water.  It  was  a 
great  horseshoe  crab  —  the  first  one  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  felt  of  him,  keeping 
my  fingers  out  of  the  way  of  his  pin- 
cers, which  snapped  continually,  and 
thought  it  very  strange  that  he  should 
carry  his  house  on  his  back.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  he  might 
make  a  delightful  pet ;  so  I  seized  him 
by  the  tail  with  both  hands  and  carried 
him  home.  This  feat  pleased  me  highly, 
as  his  body  was  very  heavy,  and  it 
took  all  my  strength  to  drag  him  half  a 
mile.  I  would  not  leave  Miss  Sullivan 
in  peace  until  she  had  put  the  crab  in  a 
trough  near  the  well  where  I  was  confi- 
dent that  he  would  be  secure.  But  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  trough,  and  lo, 
he  had  disappeared !  Nobody  knew 
where  he  had  gone  or  how  he  had 
escaped.  My  disappointment  was  bitter 
at  the  time;  but  little  by  little  I  came  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  kind  or  wise  to 
force  this  poor  dumb  creature  out  of  his 

element,  and  after  a  while  I  felt  happy  in  the  thought  that 

perhaps  he  had  returned  to  the  sea. 


IN  THE  autumn  [  returned  to  my  Southern  home  ivith  a 
*  heart  full  of  joyous  memories.  As  I  recall  that  visit 
now  1  am  filled  with  wonder  at  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  experiences  that  cluster  about  it.  It  seems  to  have- 
been  the  beginning  of  everything.  The  treasures  of  a  new, 
beautiful  world  were  laid  at  my  feet,  and  I  took  in  pleas- 
ure and  information  at  every  turn.  I  lived  myself  into  all 
things  ;  I  was  never  still  a  moment  ;  my  life  was  as  full  of 
motion  as  those  little  insects  that  crowd  a  whole  existence 
into  one  brief  day.  I  met  many  people  who  talked  with 
me  by  spelling  into  my  hand,  and  thought  in  joyous 
sympathy  leaped  up  to  meet  thought,  and  behold,  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought!  The  barren  patch  between 
my  mind  and  the  minds  of  others  blossomed  like  the  rose. 

1  spent  the  autumn  months  with  my  family  at  our  sum- 
mer cottage,  on  a  mountain  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Tuscumbia.  It  was  called  Fern  Quarry,  because  near  it 
there  was  a  limestone  quarry  long  since  abandoned. 
Three  frolicsome  little  streams  ran  through  it  from  springs 
in  the  rocks  above,  leaping  here  and  tumbling  there  in 
laughing  cascades- wherever  the  rocks  tried  to  bar  their 
way.  The  opening  was  filled  with  ferns  which  completely 
covered  the  beds  of  limestone  and  in  places  hid  the 
streams.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was  thickly  wooded. 
Here  were  great  oaks  and  splendid  evergreens  with  trunks 
like  massy  pillars,  from  the  branches  of  which  hung  gar- 
lands of  ivy  and  mistletoe,  and  persimmon  trees  the  odor 
of  which  pervaded  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  wood  —  an 
illusive,  fragrant  something  that  made  the  heart  glad.  In 
places  the  wild  muscadine  and  scuppernong  vines  stretched 
from  tree  to  tree,  making  arbors  which  were  always  full  of 
butterflies  and  buzzing  insects.  It  was  delightful  to  lose 
ourselves  in  the  green  hollows  of  that  tangled  wood  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  to  smell  the  cool,  delicious  odors  that 
came  up  from  the  earth  at  the  close  of  clay. 

Many  visitors  came  to  Fern  Quarry.  In  the  evening, 
by  the  camp-fire,  the  men  played  cards  and  whiled  away 

the  hours  in  talk  and  sport.  They  told  stories  of  their 
wonderful  feats  with  fowl,  fish  and  quadruped  — how 
many  wild  ducks  and  turkeys  they  had  shot,  what 
' '  savage  trout ' '  they  had  caught,  and  how  they  had 
bagged  the  craftiest  foxes,  outwitted  the  most  clever 
'possums  and  overtaken  the  fleetest  deer,  until  I  thought 
that  surely  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear  and  the  rest  of 
the  wild  tribe  would  not  be  able  to  stand  before  these 
wily  hunters.  "To-morrow  to  the  chase!"  was  their 
nood-night  shout  as  the  circle  of  friends  broke  up  for  the 
night.  The  men  slept  in  the  hall  outside  our  door,  and 
I  could  feel  the  deep  breathing  of  the  dogs  and  hunters 
as  they  lay  on  their  improvised  beds. 

Memories  of  a  Southern  Hunting  Season 

AT  DAWN  I  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  coffee,  the 
'  rattling  of  guns,  and  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the  men  as 
they  strode  about,  promising  themselves  the  greatest  luck 
of  the  season.  I  could  also  feel  the  stamping  of  the 
horses  which  they  had  ridden  out  from  town  and  hitched 
under  the  trees,  where  they  stood  all  night,  neighing 
loudly,  impatient  to  be  off.  At  last  the  men  mounted, 
and  away  went  the  steeds  with  whips  cracking  and 
hounds  racing  ahead,  and  away  went  the  champion 
hunters  "with  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo  !" 

Later  in  the  morning  we  made  preparations  for  a 
barbecue.  A  fire  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground,  big  sticks  were  laid  crosswise  at  the 
top,  and  meat  was  hung  from  them  and  turned  on  spits. 
Around  the  fire  squatted  negroes,  driving  away  the 
flies  with  long  branches.  The  savory  odor  of  the  meat 
made  me  hungry  long  before  the  tables  were  set. 

At  the  height  of  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  prepa- 
ration the  hunting  party  made  its  appearance,  strag- 
gling in  by  twos  and  threes,  the  men  hot  and  weary, 
the  horses  covered  with  foam,  and  the  jaded  hounds 
panting  and  dejected  —  and  not  a  single  kill  !  Every 
man  declared  that  he  had  seen  at  least  one  deer,  and 
that  the  animal  had  come  very  close  ;  but  however  hotly 
the  dogs  might  pursue  the  game,  however  well  the  guns 
might  be  aimed,  at  the  snap  of  the  trigger  there  was  not 
a  deer  in  sight,  They  had  been  as  fortunate  as  the  little 
boy  who  said  he  came  very  near  seeing  a  rabbit — he 
saw  his  tracks.  The  party  soon  forgot  its  disappoint- 
ment, however,  and  we  sat  down,  not  to  venison,  but 
to  a  tamer  feast  of  veal  and  roast  pig. 

One  summer  I  had  my  pony  at  Fern  Quarry.  I  called 
him  Black  Beauty,  as  I  had  just  read  the  book,  and  he 
resembled  his  namesake  in  every  way,  from  his  glossy 
black  coat  to  the  white  star  on  his  forehead.  I  spent 
many  of  my  happiest  hours  on  his  back.  Occasionally, 
when  it  was  quite  safe,  my  teacher  would  let  go  the 
leading-rein,  and  the  pony  sauntered  on  or  stopped  at 
his  sweet  will  to  eat  grass  or  nibble  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  that  grew  beside  the  narrow  trail. 


Tlirillinjf  Adventure  on  a  Kailroad  Bridge 

ON  MOKNINGS  when  1  did  not  care  for  a  ride  my 
teacher  and  I  would  start  after  breakfast  for  a  ramble 
iii  the  woods,  and  allow  ourselves  to  get  lost  amid  the 
trees  and  vines,  with  no  road  to  folio  -    die  wind- 

ing paths  made   by  cows  and    horses.      Frequently  we 

came  upon  impassable  nhc-kc-ts  which  forced  us  to  take 
a  roundabout  way.  Overhead,  the  branches  of  the 
trees  met  to  form  a  canopy,  through  which   the  sunlight 

came  softened  and  made-  a  wonderful  checlferwork  of 
light  and  shadow  on  the  pine-needle  .  In  places  the 
trees  were  covered  from  the-  roots  le.  lie-  topmost 
branches  with  trailing  moss,  but  usually  the  vines  hid 
them  from  view.  We  always  returned  to  the  col 
with  armfuls  of  laurel,  goldenrod,  ferns  and  gorgeous 
swamp-flowers,  such  as  ;rmv  only  in  the  South. 

Sometimes  I  would  go  with  Mildred  and  my  little 
cousins  to  gather  persimmons.  I  did  not  eat  them  ; 
but  I  loved  their  fragrance  and  enjoyed  hunting  for  them 
in  the  leaves  and  grass.  We  also  went  nutting,  and  I 
helped  them  open  the  chestnut-burrs  and  break  the  shells 
of  hickory-nuts  and  walnuts  —  the  big,  sweet  walnuts! 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  railroad,  and 
it  always  interested  the  children  to  watch  the  trains 
whiz  by.  Sometimes  a  terrific  whistle  brought  us  to 
the  steps,  and  Mildred  told  me  in  great  excitement  that 
a  cow  or  a  horse  had  strayed  on  the  track.  About  a 
mile  distant  there  was  a  trestle  spanning  a  deep  gorge. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  walk  over,  the  ties  were  wide 
apart  and  so  narrow  that  one  felt  as  if  one  were  walking 
on  knives.  I  had  never  crossed  it  until  one  day 
Mildred,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  were  lost  in  the  woods  and 
wandered  for  hours  without  finding  a  path. 

Suddenly  Mildred  pointed  with  her  little  hand  and 
exclaimed,  "There's  the  trestle!"  We  would  have 
taken  any  way  rather  than  this ;  but  it  was  late  and 
growing  dark,  and  the  trestle  was  a  short  cut  home.  I 
had  to  feel  for  the  rails  with  my  toe  ;  but  I  was  not  afraid 
and  got  on  very  well,  until  all  at  once  there  came  a  faint 
"puff,  puff  "  from  the  distance.  "I  see  the  train!" 
cried  Mildred,  and  in  another  minute  it  would  have  been 
upon  us  had  we  not  climbed  down  on  the  cross-braces 
while  it  rushed  over  our  heads.  I  felt  the  hot  breath 
from  the  engine  on  my  face,  and  the  smoke  and  ashes 
almost  choked  us.  As  the  train  rumbled  by  the  trestle 
shook  and  swayed,  until  I  thought  we  should  be  dashed 
to  the  chasm  below.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  we 
regained  the  track.  Long  after  dark  we  reached  home 
and  found  the  cottage  empty ;  for  the  family,  being 
anxious,  were  all  out  hunting  for  us. 


A  Happy  Winter  in  New  England 

THE  winter  of  18S9-90  I  spent  in  the  North.  One  day  I 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  New-  England  village  with  its 
frozen  lakes  and  vast  snow-fields.  It  was  then  that  I 
had  opportunities  such  as  had  never  been  mine  to  enter 
into  the  treasures  of  the  snow. 

I  recall  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  a  mysterious 
hand  had  stripped  the  trees  and  bushes,  leaving  onlv 
here  and  there  a  wrinkled  brown  leaf.  The  birds  had 
flown,  and  their  empty  nests  in  the  bare  trees  were  filled 
with- snow.  Winter  was  on  hill  and  field.  The  earth 
seemed    benumbed    by    his    icy   touch,    and    the   very 

spirits  of  the  trees  had  withdrawn  to  their  roots,  and 
there,  curled  up  in  the  dark  mould,  lay  fast  asleep.  All 
life  seemed  to  have  ebbed  away,  and  even  when  the  sun 
shone  the  day  was 

"  Shrunk  and  cold, 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea." 

The  withered  grass  and  the  bushes  were  transformed 
into  a  forest  of  icicles. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  leaden  sky  portended 
a  snowstorm.  We  rushed  out-of-doors  to  feel  the  first 
few  tiny  flakes  descending.  Hour  bv  hour  the  flakes 
dropped  silently,  softly  from  their  airy  height  to  the 
earth,  and  the  country  became  more  and  more  level. 
A  snowy  night  closed  upon  the  world,  and  in  the 
morning  one  could  scarcely  recognize  a  feature  of  the 
landscape.  All  the  roads  were  hidden,  not  a  single 
landmark  was  visible,  only  a  waste  of  snow  with  grav 
trees  rising  out  of  it. 

In  the  evening  a  wind  from  the  northeast  sprang  up, 
and  the  flakes  rushed  hither  and  thither  in  furious 
melee.  Round  the  great  fire  we  sat  and  told  merry 
tales,  and  frolicked  and  quite  forgot  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  solitude,  shut  in  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world.  But  during  the  night  the 
fury  of  the  wind  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
thrilled  us  with  a  vague  terror.  The  rafters  creaked  and 
strained,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  surrounding  the 
house  rattled  and  beat  against  the  windows,  as  the 
winds  rioted  up  and  down  the  country. 
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When  the  First  Snowstorm  was  Over 

ON  THE  third  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  storm  the 
snow  ceased.  The  sun  broke  through  the  clouds 
and  shone  upon  a  vast,  undulating  white  plain.  High 
mounds,  pyramids  heaped  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  im- 
penetrable'drifts  lay  scattered  in  every  direction. 

Narrow,  winding  paths  were  shoveled  through  the 
drifts.  I  put  on  my  cloak  and  hood  and  went  out.  The 
air  stung  my  cheeks  like  fire.  The  whole  country  was 
white  and  gold.  Half  walking  in  the  narrow  paths,  half 
working  our  way  through  the  lesser  drifts,  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  pine  grove  just  outside  a  broad  pasture. 
The  trees  stood  motionless  and  white  like  figures  in  a 
marble  frieze.  There  was  no  odor  of  pine-needles  in 
that  fairyland.  The  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  trees, 
so  that  the  twigs  sparkled  like  diamonds  and  dropped 
in  showers  when  we  touched  them.  So  dazzling  was 
the  light,  it  penetrated  even  the  darkness  that  veils  my 
eyes. 

As  the  days  wore  on  the  drifts  gradually  shrank,  but 
before  they  were  wholly  gone  another  storm  came,  so 
that  we  scarcely  saw  the  brown  earth  once  all  winter. 
At  intervals  the  trees  lost  their  icy  covering,  and  the 
bulrushes  and  underbrush  were  robbed  of  their 
diamonds  ;  but  the  lake  lay  frozen  and  beautiful  be- 
neath the  sun. 

Our  favorite  amusement  during  that  winter  was  tobog- 
ganing. In  places  the  shore  of  the  lake  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge.  Down  these  steep  slopes  we 
used  to  coast.  We  would  get  on  our  toboggan,  a  boy 
would  give  us  a  shove,  and  off  we  would  go  !  Plunging 
through  drifts,  leaping  hollows,  swooping  down  upon 
the  lake,  we  would  shoot  across  its  smooth,  gleaming 
surface  to  the  opposite  bank.  What  joy  !  What  exhil- 
arating madness !  For  one  wild,  glad  moment  we 
snap  the  chain  that  binds  us  to  earth,  and  joining  hands 
with  the  winds  we  feel  ourselves  divine  ! 

Eagerness  to  Learn  to  Speak 

I T  WAS  in  the  spring  of  1890  that  I  learned  to  speak.  For 
1  a  long  time  I  had  known  that  the  people  about  me 
used  a  method  of  communication  quite  different  from 
mine.  The  impulse  to  utter  audible  sounds  had  always 
been  strong  within  me.  I  used  to  make  noises,  keeping 
one  hand  on  my  throat  while  the  other  hand  noted  the 
movement  of  my  lips.  I  was  pleased  with  anything  that 
made  a  noise  and  liked  to  feel  the  cat  purr  and  the  dog 
bark.  I  also  liked  to  keep  my  hand  on  a  singer's  throat, 
or  on  a  piano  when  it  was  being  played.  Before  I  lost 
my  sight  and  hearing  I  was  fast  learning  to  talk,  but  after 
my  illness  it  was  found  that  I  had  ceased  to  speak 
because  I  could  not  hear  a  sound.  I  would  sit  in  my 
mother's  lap  all  day  long  and  keep  my  hands  on  her  face 
because  it  amused  me  to  feel  the  motions  of  her  lips  ; 
and  I  moved  my  lips,  too,  although  I  had  forgotten  what 
talking  was.  My  laughter  and  cries  were  natural ;  and 
for  a  while  I  made  many  sounds  and  word-elements,  not 
because  they  were  a  means  of  communication,  but 
because  the  need  of  exercising  my  vocal  organs  was 
imperative.  However,  there  was  one  word  the  meaning 
of  which  I  still  remembered:  ' '  water."  I  pronounced  it 
"  wa-wa,"  and  even  this  became  less  and  less  intelligible 
until  the  time  when  Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  me.  I 
stopped  using  it  only  after  I  had  learned  to  spell  the 
word  on  my  fingers. 

No  deaf  child  who  has  earnestly  tried  to  speak  the 
words  which  he  has  never  heard  —  to  come  out  of  the 
prison  of  silence,  where  no  tone  of  love,  no  song  of  bird, 
no  strain  of  music  can  ever  pierce  the  stillness  —  can  for- 
get the  thrill  of  surprise,  the  pathos  of  pain,  the  joy  of 
discovery  which  have  come  over  him  when  he  first 
learns  to  utter  a  word.  Only  such  a  one  can  appreciate 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  talked  to  my  toys,  to  stones, 
to  trees,  to  birds  and  dumb  animals,  or  the  delight  I  felt 
when  at  my  call  my  little  sister  ran  to  me  or  my  dogs 
obeyed  my  commands.  It  is  an  unspeakable  boon  to 
me  to  be  able  to  speak  in  winged  words  that  need  no 
interpretation.  As  I  talk,  happy  thoughts  flutter  up  out 
of  my  words  that  might  perhaps  have  struggled  in  vain 
to  escape  the  barriers  of  my  fingers.  Before  I  even 
heard  that  a  deaf  child  could  learn  to  speak  I  was 
conscious  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  means  of  communica- 
tion I  already  possessed.  One  who  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  manual  alphabet  has  always  a  sense  of 
restraint,  of  narrowness  in  one's  sphere  of  life.  Such 
was  the  feeling  that  began  to  agitate  me  with  a  vexing, 
forward-reaching  sense  of  a  lack  that  should  be  filled. 
My  thoughts  would  often  rise  and  beat  up  like  birds 
against   the   wind  ;  and   I   persisted   in   using   my   lips 

and  voice.  Friends  tried  to  discourage  this  tendency, 
fearing  lest  it  would  hurry  me  on  to  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment ;  but  I  never  heeded  them  ;  and  an  incident 
soon  occurred  which  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  this 
great  barrier  :  I  heard  the  story  of  Ragnhild  Kaata. 

In  1890  Mrs.  Lampson,  who  had  been  one  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  teachers,  and  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  came  to  see  me  and  told 
me  of  Ragnhild  Kaata,  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  in  Norway 
who  had  actually  been  taught  to  speak.     The  lady  had 


scarcely  finished  telling  me  about  this  girl's  success 
before  I  was  on  fire  with  eagerness  :  I  resolved  that  I, 
too,  would  learn  to  speak.  I  would  not  rest  satisfied 
until  my  teacher  took  me,  for  advice  and  assistance,  to 
Miss  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
This  lovely,  sweet-natured  lady  offered  to  teach  me  her- 
self, and  we  began  the  twenty-sixth  of  March. 


Method  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  to  Speak 

HER  method  was  this  :  she  passed  my  hand  lightly  over 
her  face,  and  let  me  feel  the  position  of  her  tongue 
and  lips  when  she  made  a  sound.  I  was  eager  to  imi- 
tate every  motion  and  in  an  hour  had  learned  six  ele- 
ments of  speech  :  M,  P,  A,  S,  T,  I.  Miss  Fuller  gave 
me  eleven  lessons  in  all.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  I  felt  when  I  uttered  my  first  connected 
sentence  :  "It  is  warm."  True,  they  were  broken  and 
stammering  syllables  ;  but  they  were  human  speech  ! 
My  soul,  conscious  of  new  strength,  came  out  from  its 
prison-house,  and  was  reaching  through  those  broken 
symbols  of  speech  to  all  knowledge  and  all  faith. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  could  really  talk  in 
this  short  time.  Far  from  it.  I  had  learned  only  the 
elements  of  speech.  Miss  Fuller  and  my  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  could  understand  me,  but  most  people  would 
not  have  understood  one  word  in  a  hundred.  Nor  is  it 
true  that,  after  I  had  learned  these  elements,  I  did  the 
rest  of  the  work  myself.  But  for  Miss  Sullivan's  genius, 
untiring  perseverance  and  devotion,  I  could  not  have 
progressed  as  far  as  I  have  toward  perfect,  natural 
speech.  In  the  first  place,  I  labored  night  and  day 
before  I  could  be  understood  even  by  my  most  intimate 
friends  ;  in  the  second  place,  I  needed  Miss  Sullivan's 
assistance  constantly  in  my  efforts  to  articulate  each 
sound  clearly  and  to  combine  all  sounds  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Fven  now  she  calls  my  attention  daily  to  mis- 
pronounced words.  All  teachers  of  the  deaf  know  what 
this  means,  and  only  they  can  at  all  appreciate  the  pecul- 
iar difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend.  I  was 
wholly  dependent  on  my  fingers  :  I  had  to  use  the  sense 
of  touch  in  catching  the  vibrations  of  the  throat,  the 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  the  expression  of  the  face  ; 
and  often  this  sense  was  at  fault.  In  such  cases  I  was 
forced  to  repeat  the  words  or  sentences,  sometimes  for 
hours,  until  I  felt  the  proper  "  ring"  in  my  own  voice. 
My  work  was  practice,  practice,  practice.  Discourage- 
ment and  weariness  cast  me  down  frequently  ;  but  the 
next  moment  the  thought  that  I  should  soon  be  at  home 
and  show  my  loved  ones  what  I  had  accomplished 
renewed  my  courage  and  spurred  me  on,  and  I  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  their  pleasure  in  my  achievement. 


Speech  is  the  Dearest  Treasure 

MY  LITTLE  sister  will  understand  me  now,"  was  a 
thought  stronger  than  all  obstacles.  I  used  to  re- 
peat ecstatically,  "  I  am  not  dumb  now."  I  thought  espe- 
cially of  my  dear  mother,  and  I  could  not  be  despondent 
while  I  anticipated  the  delight  of  talking  to  her  myself 
and  reading  her  responses  from  her  lips.  It  astonished 
me  to  find  how  much  easier  it  is  to  talk  than  to  spell  on 
the  hand,  and  I  discarded  the  manual  alphabet  as  a 
medium  of  communication  on  my  part ;  but  Miss 
Sullivan  and  a  few  friends  still  use  it  in  speaking  to  me, 
for  it  is  more  convenient  than  lip-reading. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  I  had  better  explain  our  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  which  seems  to  be  a  source  of 
wonder  and  perplexity  to  people  who  do  not  know  us. 
One  who  is  reading  or  talking  to  me  spells  with  his  right 
hand,  using  the  manual  alphabet  usually  employed  by 
the  deaf.  I  place  my  right  hand  on  the  hand  of  the 
speaker  so  lightly  as  not  to  impede  its  motion.  The 
position  of  the  hand  is  as  easy  to  feel  as  it  is  to  see.  I 
do  not  feel  each  letter  any  more  than  others  see  each 
letter  separately  when  they  read  with  their  eyes.  Con- 
stant practice  makes  the  fingers  very  flexible,  and  some 
of  my  friends  spell  rapidly  —  about  as  fast  as  an  expert 
writes  on  a  typewriter.  The  mere  spelling  is,  of  course, 
no  more  an  act  of  consciousness  than  in  writing  one  is 
conscious  of  each  letter.  The  manual  alphabet  is  an 
old,  trusty  friend,  but  speech  is  the  dearest  treasure  I 
have  won  ;  when  I  made  it  my  own  I  could  hardly  wait 
to  show  it  to  those  I  loved. 

At  last  the  happiest  of  happy  moments  arrived.  I  had 
made  my  homeward  journey,  talking  constantly  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  not  for  the  sake  of  talking,  but  determined  to 
improve  to  the  last  minute.  Almost  before  I  knew  it 
the  train  stopped  at  the  Tuscumbia  station,  and  there 
on  the  platform  stood  my  mother  and  the  whole  family. 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  now  as  I  think  how  my  mother 
pressed  me  close  to  her,  speechless  and  trembling  with 
delight,  taking  in  every  syllable  that  I  spoke,  while  little 
Mildred  seized  my  free  hand  and  kissed  it  and  danced 
with  ecstasy,  and  my  father  and  big  brothers  expressed 
their  pride  and  affection  in  tender,  broken  exclamations. 
It  was  as  if  Isaiah's  ecstatic  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled 
in  me  :  "  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth 
before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands  !  " 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION   and  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS  SCHOOL /*/•  The  BLIND 


Boston,  May  10,  1902. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 
held  in  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  p.  m., 
Gen.    Francis  H.    Appleton   presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion 
with   your  presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  dress  circle  and  first  and 
second  balconies  of  the  theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until 
Friday,  May  23.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisi- 
tion.    No  more  than  two  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  -positively  reserved  until  three  o'clock, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 

places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JDNE  4,  1902. 

BYTHEJLIND. 

Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


Address  by  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham, 


Gymnastics,    Military    DriU, 
Reading  by  Touch. 

Boston   Theatre  was  crowded   yester- 
day   afternoon    by   a    deeply   Interested 
ice   on   the   occasion   of  the  Com- 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution    tor   the   Blind.     Gen.   Francis 
H.  Appleton   presided, 

After   music   by    the   orchestra  of   the 
school.   Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  work 
if  thi    i  [ndergarten. 

The  Exercises. 

A    numb  r   of   the   kindergarten    chil- 

i    the  industrial  life  of  man, 

illustrating  it  by  games,   modeling  and 

building,    and    this    was    followed    with 

(nusic    by    the    kinder    oTchestra. 

.Miss  Jcannetti  Fcss  and  Miss  Nellie 
Edna  Reed  pave  an  interesting  dem- 
mstration  of  reading  by  touch,  a  sketch 
from    living's    Sketch    Book    being    se- 

"Warblers  of  the  Forest"  was  very 
sweetly  sung  by  a  chorus  of  girls,  and 
followed  by  an  illustrated  talk 
in  "alT—  one  of  the  great  forces  of  na- 
:u'rc:  our  dependence  upon  it;  the  laws 
which  govern  it."  The  speaker  was 
rhomas  Stringer,  a  blind,  d.-af  and 
lumb  iad.  one  of  the  teachers  translat- 
ng  his  fingei    t  illt, 

Mr.  AnaiVnos  was  warmly  welcomed 
is  he  stopped  forward  to  speak  a  word. 
!  I  ha,  onu  of  the  most  wonder- 
ul  things  done  in  the  institution  was 
he  development  of  the  young  man  who 
aos  jus:  before  them,  and  he  very  sug- 
restively  remarked  that  it  was  desired 
o  raise  a  fund,  the  Income  from 
which  could  be  used  for  paying  his  an- 
-ual  expenses  in  the  institution. 

About  a  scire  of  the  girls,  dressed  in 
lecoming  gymnastic  costumes,  came 
ipon    "  and   went  through  very 

gracefully  their  gymnastic  exercise. 
Sixteen  boys  dressed  in  uniform 
parched  out  and  were  put  through  the 
iiiinual  of  arms  in  a  very  satisfactory 
iianner. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
wo  graduates— Jeannette  Foss  and  Nel- 
le  Edna  Reed— by  Mr.  Gardner,  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  exercises  closed 
jvith  music  by  the  military  band  of  the 
school. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1902 

SIGHTLESS,  BUT  BRIGHT. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind 
Largely  Attended — Two  Graduates 

The  intense   heat    of   yesterday   after- 

nenn  did  1'ni  detract  from  the  groat 
Interesl  in  the  commencement  exercises 
iof  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind,  which  were 
held  at  thi  theatre.     The   thea- 

tre was  tilled  at  3  o'clock  when  Ge.a 
Francis  ll.  .  Appleton.  who  preaieleu, 
i  peni  a  the  ex<  rcftes. 

The  100  or  more  blind  children  wore 
seated  on  the  stage.  All  were  neatly 
attired  and  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tented as  they  smiled  and  chatted  with 
each  ether.  The  regular  corps  of  Instruc- 
tors were  on  hand  to  lend  any  assistance 
their  charges  needed  and  the  afternoon 
program  was  carried  out  smoothly  and 
in   a    highly   pleasing  manner. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil  of  the  institution,  of 
course  attracted  the  greatest  interest, 
and  his  essay  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience.  His  teacher 
acted  as  Interpreter  and  the  chllel  de- 
livered his  essay  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  precision.  He  chose  as  his  topic, 
"Air,  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature; 
our  dependence  upon  it  and  the  laws 
which  govern  It."  It  was  illustrated 
with  several  maps  and  drawings. 

There  were  but  two  graduates  in  this 
year's  class— Miss  Jfeannette  Foss  and 
Miss  Nellie  Edna  Reed,  both  bright  ap- 
pearing girls.  They  wore  white  muslin 
dresses  and  previous  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Mr  Gardner,  a 
trustee  of  the  institution,  they  gave  a 
reading  by  touch  from  "Stratford-on- 
Avon." 

Rev  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "The  Work  on  the 
Kindergarten."  He  compared  it  very 
favorably  with  the  work  carried  on  at 
Harvard  college.  He  said  that  much 
as  he  respected  and  admired  the  other 
professions,  he  thought  there  wras  none 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  appealed 
to  the  human  mind  so  strongly  as  did 
the  work  of  shaping  the  lives  of  blind 
children. 

Exercises  by  the  kindergarten  class 
created  a  strong  impression  on  the  au- 
dience. The  exercises  were  termed  "The 
Industrial  Life  of  Man."  and  were  il- 
lustrated by  games,  modelling  and  build- 
ing, in  which  the  children  walked  about 
in  their  games,  and  sang  as  well  .and 
with  as  much  confidence  as  would  their 
irore  favored  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
orchestra  connected  with  the  kindergar- 
ten, consisting  of  1-f  pieces,  played  and 
the  efforts  of  the  little  ones  were  heart- 
ily encored. 

A  chorus  of  larger  girls  sang  "Warb- 
lers of  the  Forest"  in  four  parts,  and 
the    rendition   was  most  pleasing. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  opened 
with  an  essay  by  Tommy  Stringer,  and 
he  was  followed  by  a  class  of  girls  wno 
save  a  practical  demonstration  of  edu- 
cational gymnastics.  A  military  drill 
by  a  class  of  boys  under  the  direction 
of  the  drill  master  was  received  with 
continued  applause.  An  overture  by  the 
band   concluded   the   exercises. 
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THE   BLIND   GRADUATES. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
he  commencement  exercises  by  the 
Institution  and  Mass.  School  for 
JHnd     were     held     and     diplomas 
d  to  the  graduates  by  Gen.  Fran- 
s  Appleton. 

\n  address  on  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
arten,  by  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothingham. 
it  tie  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
nd  blind  boy,  presented  his  paper  on 
ie  subject  of  "Air,"  in  a  most  pleasant 
tanner. 

The  graduates,  Miss  Jeanette  Foss  and 
liss  Nellie  Reed,  demonstrated  the  art 
t  "reading"  by  touch. 
Songs  and  musical  selections  by  mem- 
>era  of  the  school,  and  a  military  drill 
vere  acceptably  given. 


Tommy  Stringer's  Work  the  Feature 
at  Commencement  Exercises 


The  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
(Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which 
took  place  at  3  o'clock. 

A  very  interesting  programme  was  of- 
fered, and  the  exercises  were  presided 
over  by  General  Francis  H.  Appleton. 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who 
opened  them  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of   its   pupils. 

The  first  nueuher  on  the  programme  was 
a  selection  by  the  orchestra  of  the  school, 
numbering  about  15  boys.  They  played 
Mozart's  Diverttment  In  C  with  much 
expression  and  delicacy  of  phrasing. 
The  lndustrla.1  life  of  man  was  then 
illustrat  jd  In  games,  modelling,  building 
and  songs  by  the  kindergarten  class, 
Numbering  about  30  children.  While  five 
of  the  little  ones  were  busily  engaged  In 
modelling  and  building  at  the  long  table 
at  ithe  front  of  the  stage,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham  gave  an  address 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  in  a 
most   sympathetic    manner. 


After     a     selection     oy     tiw     h 
ohestra,  the  two  graduates,  Misse*    ; 

i  >.  Fans  and  Nellie  Fklna  Reed,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  reading  by  touch,  gl 
Ions  from  Irvlng's  Skettch  Boo> 
rig  with    rare   expression. 

A  chorus  of  girls  then  gave  a  four-part 
song.     "The     warblers    of    the     Forest." 
after  which  came  what  was  to  many    the 
niest  inteivpting  part  of  the  exercises.   In 
the  talk  by  Tommy  Stringer,   t: 
Mind,    deaS    and    dumb    boy.     His    ^ 
wo«    "Air,    One    of   the    Great 
Nature."   and  he   read  with  the  left   hand 
from    the    raised    letters    of    his    eomposl- 
tlon.  talking  with  the  left  hand  upon  the 
hand    of    lift    teacher,    who    repeated    his 
words  to  the  audience.    It  was  lllustr 
with    maps    and    charts,    and    the   celerity 
with   which   he   seemed   to  grasp  his  sub- 
ject was  wonderful. 

The  educational  gymnastics  by  a  cla<w 
of  girls,  who  went  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult movements  with  perfect  ease,  and 
the  military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  wh 
would  put  many  a  cadet  to  shame  In 
their  work,  were  followed  by  the  • 
entatlon  of  the  diplomas,  and  tha  exer- 
v/ere  concluded  by  a  selection  by  the 
Military  Band. 

Mr.  Anagnofl,  the  director  of  the  school, 
delivered  a  brief  address  touching  upon 
the  needs  of  the  school. 
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ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  BLIND. 


Wonderful   Exhibition  at 
Boston  Theatre. 


the 


"Tommy"   Stringer  Read  an  Essay 
on  Air  at  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises   of    the    Perkins    Institu- 
tion    and     the     Other     Children 
Sang  and  Played  and  Drilled. 
The  rewards  of  systematic  devotion  to 
the   cause  of  educating  the  blind  were 
convincingly  set  forth  yesterday  after- 
noon In  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  200  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  par- 
ticipated   In    commencement    exercises. 
The   audience,    which   almost   filled    the 
theatre,  followed  with  keen  interest  the 
various  exercises  of  the  school. 

They  saw  the  wee  men  and  women  of 
the  kindergarten  model  In  clay  and  build 
tiny  objects  from  strips  and  block3  of 
wood,  and  heard  them  call  from  vlo- 
lines,  cornets  and  flutes  the  sweetest  of 
music;  they  saw  the  older  ones  in  vari- 
ous exercises— the  girls  In  gymnastic 
work  and  the  boys  in  military  drill,  and 
heard  them  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  birds 
their  song  emulated,  and  heard  their 
orchestra  and  band  play  with  skill  and 
intelligent  sympathy  the  pretentious 
compositions  of  Mozart  and  Lavalle. 
And  they  watched  with  breathless  at- 
tention the  two  graduating  girls  read 
from  a  book  of  raised  letters  the  fasci- 
nating narrative  of  the  sketch  book, 
and  again,  followed  with  even  greater 
Interest,  the  assay  on  "Air,"  as  com- 
municated to  them,  through  an  Inter- 
preter, by  Thomas  Stringer,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  boy,  who  has  made  such 
marvellous  strides  as  already  to 
threaten  Helen  Ktllar  with  a  real  rival. 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  wel- 
comed the  guests  and  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  exercises.  As  he  announced 
the  first  number  an  orchestra  of  15  lads 
was  led  to  the  centre  of  the  platform. 
Behind  them  sat  about  100  of  the  other 
pupils,  most  of  them  little  tots,  and  the 
majority  of  them  girls,  who  made  a 
pretty,  if  somewhat  pathetic,  picture 
in  their  white  muslin  gowns  and  immac- 
ulate shirt  waists,  with  their  wistful 
faces  moving  about  and  their  eyes  fur- 
tively rolling,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing tangible,  some  little  glimmer  on 
which  to  fix  themselves. 

The  orchestra  played  Mozart's  Diver- 
timento in  D,  and  the  sympathetic 
treatment  they  gave  It  elicited  warm 
and  well  deserved  applause.  Then  tne 
stage   hands   fetched   a   couple  o*   long 


tables,  and  two  little  boys  and  tmee 
tiny  girls  were  led  up  and  seated  at 
them,  with  the  clay  and  wooden  strips 
and  blocks  before  them.  4nd  ^'^ft^ 
wrought,  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
lngham  spoke  of  the  work  of  the _  klftj 
dergarten.  He  alluded  to  the  *ork  or 
compensation  which  Nature  is  always 
doing  for  her  children,  of  the 'faculties 
quickened  by  the  loss  of  some  other, 
and  said  that  through  loss  of  si ght  per 
^PSmoV\S%iutete^^rmo^r?n?eeil[genat 
Sfro^tionanffoui  development  ban 
those  who  were  hjesse3  with  a  vision 
of  the  things  of  the  world.  Then  the 
little  ones  held  up  an  exhibit  of  a  rake 
and  harrow,  a  cart,  a  wheel  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  whole  class 
sang  a  descriptive  song  all  about  these 

thTheSldnder  orchestra,  a  tad  of  15  or 
16  little  boys  and  girls,  then  played 
Gardiner's  kinder  symphony  in  C  a 
plaintive  little  melody,  which  these 
blind  little  folks  performed  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  and  skill. 

Jeannette  Foss  and  Nel  e  Edna  Keea. 
the  two  graduating  pupils,  then  read 
from  living's  "Stratford-on-Avon,' 
taken  from  the  Sketch  Book,  their  in- 
JerpretatioYi  of  the  raised  letters  being 
smoothly  done  and  with  a  remarkable 
degree    of   mental    appreciation   of    the 

"Men"? "he  girls,  divided  into  the 
four  parts  of  a  female  quartet,  sang 
the  "Warblers  of  the  Forest."  Then 
"Tommv"  Stringer,  the  wonderful  boy 
who  has  done  so  much  without  enjoying 
the  gift  of  sight,  hearing  or  speech,  de- 
livered an  essay  on  "Air:  One  of  the 
great  forces  of  nature.  Our  dependence 
upon  it;  the  laws  which  govern  it.  ■  He 
stood  at  a  little  table,  on  which  were 
several  sheets  of  perforated  paper,  con- 
taining  his  composition.  With  his  left 
hand  he  rapidly  traced  these  sheets, 
while  with  his  right  he  held  the  hand  of 
a  lady  teacher,  who  spoke  for  him,  and 
conveyed  the  lines  to  her  by  the  use  of 
the  sign  language.  At  his  left  was  a 
chart  to  which  he  occasionally  referred, 
pointing'  out  his  illustrations  as  ac- 
curately as  if  he  could  see  it  all. 

A  class  of  18  girls  in  white  flannel 
suits  trimmed  with  red  sashes  and 
neck  bows,  went  through  a  very  com- 
plete set  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
another  squad  of  16  boys,  in  uniform, 
went  through  the  complete  manual  of 
arms  and  marched  off  in  column  of 
fours  with  the  precision  and  confidence 
of  regular  army  troops.  After  the 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  Miss  Foss 
and  Miss  Reed,  the  military  band  of 
the  school  played  an  overture  by  La- 
valle,  which  concluded  the  exercises. 

During  the  programme  Mr.  Anagnos, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  school  and  for 
"Tommy"  Stringer,  whose  further  edu- 
cation depends  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which,  the  superintendent  said, 
are  at  present  Insufficient. 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    4.    1902 

BOSTON'S  WORK  FOR  THEBLIND 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston  Theatre  Witnessed 
by  Distinguished  Guests 


In  all  the  history  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
there  has  never  been  an  audience  which 
in  itself  was  more  Interesting  than  that 
which  filled  it  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  On  the  faces  of 
all  who  looked  upon  the  stage,  crowded  with 
sightless  little  ones  and  young  people,  there 
was  written  the  tender  sympathy  of  the 
heart  that  ached  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
beauty  and  gladness  that  Is  shut  out  of  the 
lives  of  the  blind.  There  was  also  the 
keenest  of  Interest  In  every  countenance, 
as  the  audience  beheld  the  marvellous 
change  that  education  brings  about;  and 
there  was  pride  In  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  we  of  this  century  have  made  light 
out    of    darkness. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  present  and 
sat  just  in  front  of  the  stage.  That  com- 
mencement will  seem  strange  Indeed  which 
knows  her  presence  no  more,  for  from  the 
earliest  days  she  has,  year  by  year,  seen 
the  pupils  go  out  into  the  world  and  been 
.glad  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  founded 
this  institution  and  brought  light  into  the 
world  for  so  many.  There  were  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  present.  In  the  lower 
box  at  the  left  of  the  stage  was  Governor 
■  Charles  D.  Kimball  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
with  him  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Com- 
missioner    of     Public      Schools     in     Rhode 


Island;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education.  S.  Dothrop 
Thorndike,  and  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  trus- 
tees of  the  institution  were  also  present. 
At  three  o'clock  the  theatre  presented  a 
splendid  appearance;  all  the  seats  were 
taken,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  repre- 
sented bv  the  scenery  on  the  stage,  sat  the 
pupils  of  the  institution.  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  presided,  and  briefly  welcomed  the 
people.  He  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  institution  and  the  constant  need  of 
more  money  because  additions  to  the  work 
are  imperative.  The  programme  opened 
with  orchestral  playing  of  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  D,  by  the  pupils,  and  the  applause 
was  liberal.  Then  down  to  the  footlights 
came  the  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten,  i 
and  seated  at  their  low  tables  they  modelled 
in  clay  illustrations  of  the  Industrial  life  oi 
man,  and  while  they  rolled,  patted  and  | 
moulded  the  clay  an  address  was  made  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham. 

"Our  hearts  are  not  touched  simply  with 
a  feeling  of  pity  and  pathos,"  he  said,  "but 
they  are  thrilled  with  pride  when  we  look 
at    these   children.     "We    do   not    have    the 
feeling  of   discouragement,    but   of   encour- 
agement.    I  cannot  watch  these  children  at  j 
work  without  thinking  how  much  this  age  I 
has   progressed.        Every    once   in    a   while 
some  one  calls  out,  "Where  are  your  signs 
of   human   progress?"    and    in     answer     I 
would    point   out    these    children.      Nothing  , 
shows  plainer  that  as  a  country  we  stand 
for  better  and   higher  things   than   the   old 
democracy.     For  in  the  old  days  there  was  i 
no    consideration    for    the    helpless    blind. 
They  were  exposed  to  death  that  the  whole 
community     might     be     stronger.       Among, 
the  benefactors  of  this  human  race  I  bow 
to  none  more  humbly  and  reverently  than 
to    those    who    have    opened    the    eyes    of< 
the   blind.     I   want   to :  say    to   these   blind 
children,    Nature   adways   tries    to    use    her 
law   of   compensation.     If  they   are   denied 
sight,   they  hear  more   keenly,   their  touch 
is   more   delicate,   and   certain   other  facul-. 
ties  are  more  highly  developed.     I  have   a] 
feeling   that   perhaps    these    blind    children 
may  sometime  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the. 
law  of  the  universe,  Just  because  they  are 
blind.     The   resources   of    the   human   soul 
have    never  been   fully   exploited.      In    the 
ancient  days  the  men  who  knew  were  thoso 
who  drew  back  Into  themselves— they  were 
blind  to  the  world— they  cared  only  for  the 
richest    and    noblest    thoughts.      This    cen- 
tury,   with    its    telescopes,    has    discovered 
far-away    wonders.,      These    children    may 
discover  riches   and   glories   that   lie   within 
human  nature.     I  have  a  feeling  that  in  the 
city  of  Boston  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten.     The  kinder- 
garten takes  a  child  at  the  very  beginning 
of   life,    when   its   heart   and    soul    is,  most 
easily     shaped.     There     seems     to     me  no 
grander  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
to   take  these  ,  children  and  shape  them  in 
beauty   and   truth   and   love.      We    owe    our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  these  teachers. who  are 
doing  this  grand  and  God-like  work." 

At  the  close'  of  the  speech  the  little  ones 
had  finished  their  modelling,  and  each  in 
turn  heid  up  the  work  of  his  hands— a 
plough,  a  harrow,  a  blacksmith  shop,  etc., 
and  then  told  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
They  played  merry  kindergarten  games, 
sang  songs,  and  tripped  about  with  dan- 
cing feet  as  gayly  as  though  they  could 
see.  There  were  smiles  on  their  lips,  for 
there  was  sunshine  in  their  hearts.  Before 
they  made  their  exit  from  the  stage,  the 
children— mere  babies— delighted  all  with  a 
kinder-symphony  in  C  with-  their^oy-like 
instruments. 

A  feature  that  amazed  all  was  the  fluent 
reading  by  touch  illustrated  by  the  only 
two  graduates  of  the  institution  this  year— 
Jeannette  Foss  and  Nellie  Edna  Reed. 
Their  delicate  fingers  swiftly  followed  the 
raised  letters,  telling  one  of  Washington 
Irving's  choicest  bits  of  description;  Their 
voices  clearly  carried  to  the  farthest  con- 
fines of  the  great  theatre.  The  programme 
was  next  varied  by  a  chorus  of  girls  giving 
Jules  Benedict's  "Warblers  of  the  Forest.-' 
Thomas  Stringer  opened  the  second  part 
of  the  programme  with  an  illustrated  talk 
on  "Air— One  of  the  Great  Forces  of  Na- 
ture; Our  Dependence  Upon  It;  the  Laws 
Which  Govern  It."  In  well-chosen  words 
he  told  the  story  through  the  medium  of 
the  sign  language  with  his  right  hand.  His 
teacher  took  the  messages  which  he  gave 
out  and,  sentence  by  sentence,  gave  .them 
to   the   audience.     At   the    proper  Intervals 


in  his  discourse  he  pointed  out  on  the  map 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with 
a  simple  apparatus  he  illustrated  the  force 
of  the  air.  Ho  Intelligently  described  the 
reason  why  we  are  blessed  with  an  east, 
wind  and  its  cause.  As  he  talked  about  this 
much-abused  attraction  of  Boston  ha  smiled 
as  though  he  keenly  appreciated  the  tricks 
the  east  wind  sometimes  plays  us.  Thomas 
Stringer  has  grown  to  be  a  tall,  straight 
lad  of  fifteen,  who  wears  a  straight,  tall 
collar  with  as  fine  an  air  as  any  young  man 
abroad.  When  he  left  the  stage  there  was 
great  applause,  for  Tommy  Is  popular. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  head  of  the  institution, 
came  to  the  front  for  a  few  words  about 
Thomas.  He  said:  "Boston  has  done  no- 
ble and  great  things.  But  one  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  things  Bo:rton  has  ever  done 
Is  the  caring  for  this  child  who  has  just 
stood  before  you.  Considering  his  low  state 
when  he  came  to  us,  what  he  has  become 
is  a  miracle.  Had  it  not  been  for  Boston 
he  would  have  been  thrown  In  an,'  alms- 
house—and  an  Intellectual  death  would  have 
resulted.  He  is  today  suffering  from  popu- 
larity. Everybody  thinks  he  should  have 
everything,  but  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's,  and  Tommy  is  suffering 
for  money  today.  I  have  to  raise  money  for 
his  annual  expenses.  It  is  my  hope  to  raise 
a  fund  and  use  the  income  for  his  support. 
When  he  needs  it  no  longer  some  other 
child  will.  This  fund  would  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  alone.  I  have  raised  very  little 
money  for  this  purpose.  Do  I  need  to  say 
anything  more  about  it?" 

The  next  two  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  devoted. to  educational  gymnastics  by 
a  class  of  girls,  and  a  military  drill  by 'a 
class  of  boys.  Had  the  boys  and  girls  been 
able  to  see  they  could  not  have  gone 
through  the  drills  with  greater  precision, 
and  the  audience  testified  to  their  appre- 
ciation by  frequent  applauding. 

General  Appleton  was  obliged  to  take  a 
train  before  it  came  time  for  him  to  pre- 
sent the  diplomas,  and  this  fell  to  the  lot 
of  one  of  the  trustees— Charles  P.  Gardiner. 
The  programme  closed  with  an  overture  by 
the  military  band  in  a  brilliant  and  spirite  1 
style.  Much  gratitude  was  expressed  to 
the  management  of  Boston  Theatre  becaus? 
it  was  generously  given  for  the  ocoasion. 

Tommv  Stringer  continues  to  be  "lead- 
ing" man"  at  the  Perkins  Institution  cele- 
brations. 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    7,    1902 


A  little   Colored  Boy  in  Need  of  Pro- 
tection 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  bright  little  .motherless  colored  boy  is 
in  absolute  need  of  a  good  home  during  the 
summer  months.  An  excellent  place  has 
been  found  for  him  In  the  country  where  he 
will  have  the  best  of  care  and  training;  but, 
as  his  a.ged  father  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
defray  the  expense,  I  feel  obliged  to  appeal 
through  the  hospitable  columns  of  the  Tran- 
script to  the  friends  of  afflicted  children  to 
help  in  the  matter.  Any  contribution  which 
may  be  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  will  be 
thankfully  received,  duly  acknowledged  and 
properly  used. 

M.  Anagnos 
Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind,    South 
Boston,  Mass. 





HOME  FOR  BLIND 


Babies  of  the  Very  Poor  if  Sight- 
less Have  Hard  Time. 


|  CHARITABLE  WOMEN  IN 
BOSTON  HELP. 


Touching  Incident  of  a  Little 
Colored  Boy  Who  Was  Saved 
by  Them — Lay  in  Chair  Alone 
While  Mother  Worked  to  Sup- 
port Family. 

In  Boston  there  was  opened  in  1901 
a  nursery  for  the  poor  blind  babies,  a 
condition  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  The  children  are  ta- 
jken  when  as  young  as  two  years,  be- 
cause it  seems  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  environment  and  abuse 
they  are  subject  to  in  homes  of  igno- 
rance and  -poverty.  The  Woman's 
Voice,  tells  m  detail  of  the  splendid 
undertaking,  and  gives  an  instance  of 
one  of  the  little  ones  they  have  been 
able  to  help.  The  story  is  full  of  pa- 
thos. 

During  October,  1900,  an  appeal  for 
for   money   to     open   a   home     where 
these     little   unfortunates   might     be 
well  cared  for,  was  published,  and  by 
December  of  the   same   year,   a  suffi- 
cient amount  had  been  subscribed  to 
warrant  the  opening  of  such  a  home. 
Of  the   two   children   who    were   first 
received,  one  was  a  touching  illustra- 
tion   of    what  a   blind   baby   becomes 
when  left  to  its  own  devices  day  after 
day.     His     mother     was     obliged     to 
work  out  and  the  little  fellow  was  left 
alone   to   amuse   himself   as    best   he 
could.  For  fear  he  would  get  hurt  he 
was  tied  into  a  chair  and  by  way  of 
passing    the  time  he  shook  his    hand 
before  his  face,  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  constantly  moved  his  head  from 
side  to  side.  His     mother  said     that 
before  going  to    work  she  gave    him 
some       doughnuts     and     coffee       for 
his   breakfast  and  unless   some  kind- 
hearted     neighbor  came     in  to     look 
after  him   during  the   day,   he     must 
have   had   to  wait  for  his   next  meal 
until  she  returned  from  her  work  at 
night.      After    entering   the     Nursery 
he  improved  very  rapidly.  He  was     a 
bright,  happy    little  fellow  and     soon 
learned  his  way     about  the     nursery. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  knew  the 
different  voices  of  the  members  of  the 
household,  and  could  tell  the  name  of 
the  one  speaking  to  him  as  soon     as 
asked.   He' also  learned  the   different 
cries  of  the  babies,  and  when  asked 
who  was  crying  would  reply  promptly, 
"David,     Mabel,  Daniel"  as  the     case 
might    be.    There  were     two     things 
which     made  him     very  happy.     One 
was  to  sit  in  his  little  rocking  horse 
and   sing   snatches   of  melodies   pecu- 
liar to  his  race,  a,nd  the  other  was  to 
stand  at  a  '  window  where  the     sun 
streamed  in  and  look  out  of  doors.  He 
could  barely  see    light,  and  it     must 
have  been  the  sensation  of  the  warm 
sunshine  on  his  face  that  pleased  him 
60  much.    His      eyes      looked      very 
badly,  and  our  oculist,  Dr.  Lancaster, 
advised  operation  upon  them.     When 
he  returned  to  the  nursery  after    the 
operation  he  seemed  very  weak,  and 
had  entirely  lost  that  spirit  of  cheer- 


fulness wnicn  ne  gamed  shortly  atter 
coming  to  us.  He     had  inherited     tu- 
berculosis,    and     suffered     also     from 
catarrh.  Both  these  diseases  had  been 
greatly  aggravated   by   the   poor  ven- 
tilation of  his     home,  and  the     ether 
seemed   to   increase  this  aggravation. 
Us  the  weeks  went  on  it  was  noticed 
'that  little  William  grew  -weaker,   and 
lit  became  evident  that  he  was  not  go- 
ling  to  get  well.  He  was  watched  day 
by    day,     realizing  that  it   would     be 
much  better  for  him  to  go,  but  feel- 
ing sorry  he  had  to  for  he  had  won 
his  way  into  all  hearts.  He  was  very 
fond   of   the   Mother   Goose   Melodies, 
especially  the  story  of  the  "Three  lit- 
tle   kittens    who   lost    their    Mittens, 
and  always  smiled  and  looked  happy1 
'when  he  came  to  the  place  where  they  | 
found   their   mittens   again   and    their 
mother  t&d     them   they  could     have 
some  pie.  He  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. Shortly  after  going  to  the  Nurs- 
eTy  the  doctor  came  in  to  see  him  and 
called  him  a  little  chocolate.  Until  th* 
last,  when  asked  what  the  doctor  said 
to  him,  he  would  reply  with  a  bright 
smile,   "The  doctor  say,   "Come     here 
my  little  chocolate."  In  May  the  dear 
boy  died,  and  though  he  is  sadly  miss- 
ed it  is     pleasant  to  think,  he  is     no 
longer  a  blind  baby. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances, in  which,  had  the  child 
ibeen  reached  in  early  babyhood  the 
progress  of  inherited  disease  might 
have  been  arrested. 


From 
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Date  : 

INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND. 

As  machinery  more  ami  more  Lakes 
the  place  of  hand  labor,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
industrial  field  grow  constantly  less. 
Dr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind,  says  he  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  industries 
now  left  to  the  blind.  Piano  tuning  is, 
of  the  mechanical  or  technical  pursuits 
with  which  the  blind  are  occupied,  the 
most  profitable  and  attractive  to  them. 
So  few  are  the  industrial  opportunities 
that  Perkins  Institute,  which  once  made 
a  specialty  of  instruction  in  handicrafts, 
is  now  turning  its  attention  toward  the 
higher  education,  realizing  that    further 

xtension  in  the  Infliwtri'ftl  lim  ; 

ana  lmpruowo'auie.      *""  ov-ueuiu  oi  utiu:- 

cation  at  the  institution  is  being  remed- 
ied says  the  New  Bedford  Standard, 
with  the  view  to  fitting   the    pupils    for 

college. 

Of  course  there  must  always  be  many 
who  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  a  college 
education,  but  in  these  days  of  scholar- 
ships there  is  hope  that  not  many  who 
can  profit  bv  11. c  advantages  of  the  high- 
er institutions  of  learning  will  be  de- 
barred the  privilege.  Whether  the 
targe  proportion  of  them  will  theu  be 
able  W  support  themselves  bv  work  de- 
pcmlin&upon  their  intellectual  ability  is 
of  c. iraiwtaii  to  question.  ^if 
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A  Wonderful  Lad. 

Our  schoolboys  must  not  imagine; 
that  they  are  the  smartest  in  the 
world,  for  there  is  a  little  boy  in 
Boston  w  ho  is  dea  f.  dumb  and  blind, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  this,  will  make 
every  one  of  them  look  out  good  and 
lively  for  his  honors.  In  manual 
fcrainingTom  Stringer  litis  few  equals 
and  no  superiors;  more  yet,  ho  is  a 
mechanical  genius. 

Tom  is  now  fifteen  yearsolll.  The 
little  follow  lost  hissightand  hearing 
when  he  was  about  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  from  spinal  meningitis. 
He  forgot  how  to  walk,  and  at  live 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  in  Boston,  he  crept  backward. 
Now  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  institution,  considers  Tom  the 
equal  of  any  boy  of  age  ih  mental 
development,  so  that  all  he  lias 
learned,  including  how  to  walk,  has 
heen  accomplished  in  ten  years. 

Tom's  composition  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  1899  was: 

'•Two  Boston  Boys.  The  Puritan 
Bov  of  1690.  The  Boston  Boy  of 
1899. 

"Boston  is  an  old  city.  More 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
Puritans  came  across  the  ocean  to 
rind  a  new  home  in  America.  They 
built  a  town  on  three  hills  and  nam- 
ed it  Boston.  That  was  their  old 
home  in  England. 

'•The  little  Puritan  boy  walked 
through  the  grassy  lanes  instead  of 
streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture on  the  common.  Washington- 
st.  is  the  old  crooked  cowpath. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon 
hill.  The  boys  liked  to  coast  down 
Beacon  hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who 
carried  letters  from  town  to  town. 
The  people  traveled  by  stage.  The 
only  ships  were  sailing  vessels.  Be- 
cause the  people  in  Boston  town 
were  good  and  brave,    it  grew  to  be 

a big    city.     There     are      500,000 

i  people  in  Boston  now. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in 
stea-n  and  electric  cars  and  carriages 
without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  carry  our  messages.  Steam- 
j  boats  cross  the  ocean  in  a  week.  There 
was  not  land  enough  for  all  the  people 
so  more  land  was  made  in  the  harbor. 
The  old  town  dock  is  part  of  the 
subway  now.  The  little  Puritan  boy 
would  find  every  thingchauged  except 
the  Common.  • 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little 
Puritan  boy  came  across  the  sea 
from  England  to  live  in  Boston  in 
1690,  but  I  would  rattier  be  the  boy 
of  1899." 

Tom  wrote  this  composition  in 
Braille  point  characters  during  his 
play    hours.     When    that    pare    of 


tne  wotk  was  none  ne  set  himselt 
about  making  bis  illustrations.  They 
consisted  of  the  old  stage  coach 
of  1690  and  the  electric  overhead 
trolley  car  of  1899 ;  a  sailing  vessel, 
the  beacon  on  Beacon  Kill",  which  he 
cut  out  of  white  paper  and  pasted  up- 
on black  cardboard.  The  unique  fea- 
ture of  Tom's  illustrations  was  that 
they  were  all  made  out  of  straight 
lines,  and  yet  any  person  could  in- 
stantly tell  what  they  were  intended 
j  for. 

If  any  one  imagines  this  would  be 
an  easy  task,  let  him  blindfold  him- 
self and  try  to  cut  out  of  stiff  white 
paper  an  old  stage  coach  pulled  by 
a  horse,  and  trolley  car,  with  its 
overhead  electric  wire  and  its  track 
to  run  on.  The  windmill,  sailing 
vessel  and  beacon  light  look  easier, 
but  they  would  be  hard  enough,  good- 
ness knows,  with  one's  eyes  shut. 

The  commencement  exercises  took 
place  in  the  Boston  theater  before 
an  immense  audience,  and  when  it 
came  Tom's  turn  to  read  his  com- 
position, this  is  the  way  it  was 
done  :  He  passed  the  "reading  finger" 
of  one  hand  over  the  raised  charac- 
ters and.  with  the  other  hand,  spell- 
ed it  out  in  the  manual  or  deaf-mute 
alphabet  to  an  interpreter,  which  in- 
terpreter repeated  the  story  of  the 
"Two  Boston  Boys"  to  the  assem- 
bled audience.  At  the  right  time 
Tom  held  up  the  illustrations  he 
had  made.  The  table  upon  which 
his  manuscript  rested  had  been 
made  by  his  own  hands.  None  of 
the  pupils  that  day  got  longer  01 
heartier  applause  than  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  Tommy  Stringer. 
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paternal  teachers  who  have  patiently 
and  faithfully  endeavored  to  make  life 
as  pleasant  and  happy  as  possible  for 
these  unfortunate  little  children  whom 
they  have  learned  to  love  as  their  own. 
Fur  the  other  part  of  the  musical  en- 
tertainment an  orchestra  and  band 
played  with  precision  and  great  feeling 
compositions  of  the  great  composers 
Mozart  and  Lavalle.  The  'gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  girls  and  the  manual 
drill  of  the  boys  were  both  very  inter- 
esting. 

One  pupil  of  great  interest  to  people 
of  this  section,  and  in  fact  to  every- 
body who  has  ever  heard  of  him,  is 
Tommy  Stringer.  This  young  man, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  promises  to  rival 
Helen  Keller.  Master  Stringer  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  and 
his  educational  life  depends  solely  on 
the  support  of  friends,  but  it  is  sad  to 
say  that  the  contributions  are  at  pres- 
ent insufficient.  On  this  occasion 
Tommy  read  an  original  composition  on 
"Air,  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature. 
Our  dependence  upon  it ;  the  laws 
which  govern  it."  This  composition 
was  communicated  to  the  audience  by 
an  interpreter  to  whom  he  conveyed 
sigus  by  the  use  of  sign  language.  He 
used  a  chart  to  illustrate,  and  followed 
as  carefully  as  a  child  with  all  his 
senses  could.  There  were  but  two 
graduates  of  the  school.  They  received 
hearty  applause  for  the  faithful  and 
patient  course  just  completed. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  spoke  very  feelingly  and  ur- 
gently for  the  school  and  urged  that  the 
citizens  give  it  their  hearty  support 
that  they  may  continue  in  their  good  j 
work. 


Date.. 
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Principal  A.  O.  Caswell  of  the  high 
school  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Per- 
kins school   for  the   blind  in  Boston. 


Helen  Keller. 

Helen  KVIler,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
spent  one  hour  "talking"  with  President 
Roosevelt  on  Sunday,  is  20  years  of  age.  j 
When  a  baby  an  illness  destroyed  her  sight 
and  hearing,  and  the  power  of  speech  bad 
no  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Under; 
the  direction  of  Michael  Anognos  of  the  Per-; 
kins  Institute  of  Boston,  and  with  the  help 
of  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  her  edu- 
cation has  been  carried  on.  Miss  Sullivan. 
her  teacher  and  companion,  has  acquired  i 
world  wide  fame  for  the  infinite  patience. 
she  has  shown  in  the  development  oil  her: 
pupil.  Today  Helen  carries  on  a  regular  con-j 
versation — using  her  own  voice  to  speak,  and 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  speak- 
er as  a  substitute  for  her  ears.  She  has 
passed  the  entrance  examination  to  Harvard 
university,  writes,  reads,  translates  and 
■speaks  fluently  English,  French,  German, 
Latin  and  Greek.  She  is  a  marvelous  per- 
former on  the  piano,  an  ardent  student  of1 
natural  history  and  a  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous  young  woman,  ■ 
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JUNE  7,   1902. 


EXHIBITION  BY  THE  BLIND. 


One  of  the  prettiest,  and  yet  saddest, 
graduation  and  exhibition  exercises  that 
will  be  held  in  this  city  this  year  were 
those    of     the    Perkins   Institute    and 
tne  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston  Theatre,    Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  marvelous  capacity  and  wonderful 
skill  of  these  two  hundred  young  boys 
and  girls  were   profoundly  interesting  j 
and  impressive,  and  the  large  audience 
was    filled  with  wonder  by  the  dexter- 
ity  with  which  the  children  manoeu-  j 
vered   with   the    clay  that    was  given 
them,  out  of  which  they  modelled  many 
small  objects.     The   musical  ability  of  I 
many    of   the  children  was  quite  pro- 
nounced: some   playing  violins,   others 
cornets  and  still  others  flutes,  while  the 
sweet  singing  was  most  pathetic  and 
brought  the  tears   to  many  a  softened- 
heart    whose    sympathy    extended     to 
these  dear  little  children  who,  perhaps, 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day,   and 
then    again    others    who    have     never 
known      what     it     is     to    hear    mel- 
ody    and     still     others      who     have 
been     training     all    their    little     lives 
to     be    able    to    express    comprehen- 
sively their  thoughts   to   the  kind  and 


Blind  Babies. 

A  nursery  for  blind  babies  began  its  labor  of  love  in  Boston, 
January,  1901,  with  two  little  blind  babies,  both  under  three 
years  of  age.  Since  then  not  a  month  has  passed  which  has 
not  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  one  or 
more  cases  of  blind  infants  whose  pitiable  condition  called  for 
prompt  relief.  During  the  past  year  the  nursery  has  cared  for 
seventeen  blind  babies  between  the  ages  of  four  days  and 
three  years. 

The  work  was  begun  in  a  small,  unpretending  house  of 
ten  rooms  near  Eggleston  square,  in  Roxbury,  but  the  number 
of  babies  increased  so  rapidly  that  for  seven  months  the  place 
has  been  inadequate.  A  well  arranged  and  delightfully  sit- 
uated house  of  fifteen  rooms,  and  plenty  of  land,  has  been 
leased  for  two  years.  In  order  to  make  the  house  suitable  for 
nursery  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to  expend  considerable 
money  in  painting,  repairing,  and  otherwise  improving  the 
place.  Larger  quarters  mean  larger  expenses.  The  directors 
feel  that  at  least  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  the  coming  year.  —  [Boston  Transcript.] 
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Prof.  Louis  B.  Allyn,  formerly  ofF 
this  town,  but  now  teaching- at  Perkins'^ 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  has 
been  elected  to  the  department  ofj 
chemistry  and  physics  at  Westtieldi 
normal  school  under  Principal  C.  A.' 
Brodeur. 


SUNDAY,   JUNE   8,    1902. 


SERVICE  OF  FIFTY-THREE  YEARS. 


nthony    Bowden   of  South   Boston   Still 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


With 


TIfty-three  years'  connection  with  the 

rklns'  Institution  for  the  blind  as  as- 

m  ward,   and   a   service    of 

ore  than  25  years  of  that  period  with 

Samuel    Qridley   Howe,   the  founder 

the  school,  Is  a  record  to  which  Mr 

lfhonj  of  South  Boston  can 

lnt  with   justifiable  pride,     Time  has 

the  whole  dealt  kindly  with  him, 
ough  a  recent  Illness  has  left  him 
ther  weak,  but  It  has  in  no  way  dl- 
d  his  fund  of  good  nature,  nor 
ida  him  a  bit  the  less. one  of  the  "old 
ys,"  who  will  persist  in  growing 
unger  every  day  of  their  lives. 


ANTHONY  BOWDEN, 
rr-Three    Tears    Connected     with     Perkins 
Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  South  Boston, 

itfr  Bowden  Is  about  80  years  of  age, 
i  d  has  been  a  resident  of  South  Bos- 
.  n  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time. 
a  was  born  on  Congress  (then  At- 
nson  st),  between  State  and  Water, 
id  was  christened  at  the  North  church 
.  Salem  st.  The  family  removed  to 
iuth  Boston  when  the  young  Anthony 
I  is  9  months  old. 

j  |He  comes  of  old  Plymouth  stock— the 

j  Icier   Plymouth  —  that    Is,    the    famous 

evonshlre  port  and  mother  of  so  many 

lymouths.    His  father  was  a  ship  car- 

<nter  employed  in  the  royal  dockyard, 

io  came  to  America  after  the  peace  of 

15,    in   a  ship    whiih   brought    the    re- 

Di'isonors   of   war  to   the  United 

ates.     A  j  ear  or  so  after   the   young 

dy  destined  to  become  the  mother  of 

i  sailed  from  old  Plym- 

th    for    New    York  with    her   brother. 

he  love  of  the  boy  and  girl  had  ripened 

an    an    affection    which    resulted    in    a 

ferriage  here,  the  bride-to-be  coming  to 

|oston  In  a  sailing  ship  from  New  York 

hd    being    over    two    weeks    on    the 

The  family  took  up  their  residence  In 
e    old    brick     block     nearly    opposlta 


where  the  church  of  S3  Peter  and  Paul 
now  stands  on  East  Broadway,  the  fa- 
ther being  employed  in  a  shipyard.  The 
younger  Bowden  followed  the  same  oc- 
cupation. 

"There  wero  many  fine  vessels 
launched  from  here  when  I  was  a  lad," 
said  Mr  Bowden  reflectively,  "and  most 
of  the  people  who  lived  over  here  were 
employed  about  them  and  in  the  brick 
yards  and  glass  works.  Boston  was  a 
long  way  off  then.  At  one  tlms  there 
were  busses  running  hourly  for  12  cents 
between  here  and, the  city,  and  I  have 
rowed  a  boat,  after  a  series  of  high 
tides,  from  the  harbor  across  where  D 
st  runs  to  Dorchester  bay." 

Of  Dr  Howe  and  his  great  work,  Mr 
Bowden  Is  entertainingly'  reminiscent. 
He  has  a  great  regard  for  the  good  doc 
tor,  who  was  "odd"  occasionally  as  well 
as  philanthropic.  For  many  years  the 
few  pupils  of  the  blind  school  were 
taken  around  the  New  Borland  states, 
giving  exhibitions  of  their  capacity  and 
development  under  the  doctor's  care.  It 
was  left  to  Mr  Bowden  to  act  os  ad- 
vance and  business  agent  for  these 
tours,  and  many  are  the  curious  stories 
of  those  days  when  the  touring  business 
had  not  been  brought  down  to  a  fine 
art  as  It  Is  now. 

As  time  went  on,  the  necessity  for 
these  tours  diminished.  They  had  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  demonstrating  the 
work  of  Dr  Howe,  and  of  what  it  was 
capable,  tho  result  of  which  Is  seen  In 
the  noble  institution  of  today,  with  Its 
hundreds  of  pupils  and  its  wealth  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  Instruction,  self-help  and 
comfort  of  the  blind. 

Into  this  growth  the  labors  of  Mr  Bow- 
den entered  as  n  part,  he  being  the  stew- 
ard and  praotlcally  the  manager  of  the  . 
business  details,  under  the  superintend-  I 
ent.  - 

Naturally,  after  nearly  half  a  century' 
of  service,  the  increased  duties  became 
too  heavy  to  be  comfortable,  and  Mr 
Bowden  released  himself  from  them,  re- 
taining hie  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, however,  and  taking  other  and 
lighter  duties  upon  him. 

He  is  one  of  the  old  Hawes  school 
boys,  and  no  gathering  of  the  fa- 
mous organization  is  complete  without 
"Tony"  Bowden.  Of  course,  he  "ran 
with  the  masheen"  in  the  early  days  of 
the  hand  engines,  old  engine  17,  and  he 
HkeB  to  talk  of  the  days  when  he  ran 
all  the  way  to  Bowdoin  sq  to  a  Are; 
when  the  Volunteers  took  especial  pride 
In  their  engines,  and  painted  them  red 
and  gold,  and  every  other  wav,  and  of 
how  Capt  Barnicoat  sent  over  a  number 
°f  »>en  and  painted  the  beloved  engine 
all  black,  and  of  how  the  men  mutiniei. 

And  he  also  tells  of  what  seems  al- 
most Incredible,  of  how  the  South  Bos- 
ton men  received  news  of  a  fire  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  on  South  st  in  the  cltv 
or  at  Park  st,  or  even  from  the  bells 
of  Christ  church  on  Salem  st. 
..A"?  !'6'  it  ^  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  Common 
when  Whitefleld  or  Weslev '  preached 
thereon  was  heard  at  Savin  Hill 

But  there  were  long  stretches  of  water 
and  level  fields  then,  where  now  are 
masses  of  buildings  of  all  sorts  and 
noises  of  the  streets,  of  which  our 
lat^ela ,  kn^w  little-  Engine  17's  men 
had  their  share  in  the  celebrated  Broad- 
st  riot. 

Mr  Bowden  resides  at  324  3d  st,  with 
his  wife  and  one  daughter.  He  has  two 
daughters  and  a  son  living,  and  spends 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  a  pleasant 
maimer,  always  glad  to  see  his  friends 
and  ever  ready  to  entertain  them  from 
a  large  field  of  reminiscences  and  has  a 
rare  capacity  for  the  telling  of  them. 

Mr  Bowden  is  a  member  of  the  Odd 
*  ellows  and  has  been  connected  with  St 
Matthew  s  Episcopal  church  practically 

3-11   HIS    llI6. 


Himpres  of  Some  of  the  Best-Known  Students  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston. 


Probably     never    1  a    unique 

comp  ,1]at 

The 
bl|,';  .    and 

man 
'.uld 
not  rather  suffer  deprivation  <>t  almost 
any  oth-r 

Deafness  Is  not  th<  :.,ng. 

Loss  of  the  po  ,apa 

greater  burden  But  Inability  to 

enjoy  the  manifui  1  pleasures  which  the 
mind  can  fully  grasp  only  by  way  of 
the  eyes  is  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  si 

How  heavy    then    must  bi  !ght 

of    the    triple  accruing 

from    the-    unfortunate    c\  -    all 

Infirn  Itlcs   In     one     poor     handl- 
capi  ■ 

And    yet   Ave   your  ,   ar0 1 

all  In  the  city  i  are   tins  af- 

flicted. In  some  the  faculty  of  speech 
has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  Illness  In 
infancy     or    young     c  Ha 

partial  recovery  will  come  with  the 
dawn  of  mental  light    in   th  thus 

Seemingly  shut  out  co  I  roni  all 

contact  with  the   rest  of   the  world. 

C  thers    are    forever      *  xclnded      from 

hearing  the  voices  of  their  and 

sight  of  the  bi  autl   s  of  art  and  nature, 

and     may    not    oven    look    forward    to 

communication    of    their    ideas    to    any 

save   those   who   have   been    trained    to 

j  understand    the    speech    of    the    lingers, 

1  which  is   their  only    "vocal"   connection 

with   the  great  busv  world. 

It  Is  written  that  "Sweet  are  the  uses 

|  of   adversity,"    but    the    author    of    that 

sentiment    never   meant    to    apply    it    to 

such  case  as   this.     None   the   le-ss,   the 

bond    of    sympathy    that    exists    among 

|  these  unfortunate  young  people  Is  truly 

remarkable. 

The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
may  well  be  called  a  soul-gar!:,  for 
children,  for  only  through  such  an 
agency  have  these  five  been  enabled 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  life  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  human  beings.  All  of  them 
were  in  the  dark  when  they  frst  were 
placed  under  the  methods  used  there. 
and  today  all  of  them  have  at  leas; 
lime   realization  of  what  life  means. 

Edith  M.  Thomas.  Cora  A  lelia  Crock- 
er and  Marlon  Rostron  are  all  natives 
of  this  state.  Elizabeth  Robin  came  to 
the  institution  under  special  arrange- 
ment, and  Tommy  Stringer  was  a  waif 
who  luckily  drifted  Within  reach  of  kind 
hands  and  hearts  and  has  develupel 
wonderfully. 

Ever   since  Dr   Samu   i  Howe 

began  to  demonstrate  a-s  lorn:  ago  as 
1837  in  the  case  of   L  man  the 

fact   that   the    loss    of    thl  did 

not  prevent  the  mind  pped 

from    being    brou;  vith 

other  minds  the  system  hs  sl- 

oping, and  five  Chi  aed 

have  had  the  full  b  years 

of  experience  as  far  as  practicable  thus 
far  in  each  case. 

Edith  Thomas  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  development  of  qualities  of  mind, 
despite  difficulties.  She  and  Elizabeth 
Robin  are  bosom  friends:  The  growth 
of  such  sentimcn'.s  £  s  exist  between 
these  two  young  girls  io  something  In 
the  line  of  a  psychological  'study  which 
remains  yet  to  be  nnaiy,-  ■  ex- 

port. The  friendship  which  thus  has  its 
inception  grows  and  continues  with  such 
limited  means  of  expression,  as  the 
fingered  letters  spelled  by  one  into  the 
hand  of  the  Other  is  so  far  rempved 
from  those  friendships  .of  which  we 
have  ordinary  k^n  as  to  be  almost  in- 
comprehensible. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that 
two  young  girls  who  cannot  hear  each 
other's  voices  nor  see  each  other's  faces 
i  should  grow  into  closer  bonds  of  heart 
alliance  than  if  they  had  more  and  bet- 
ter means*  of  communication  with  each 
other.  Their  common  adversity  would 
seem  to  constitute  closer  bond  of  union. 
Think  of  it,  you  who  can  hear  and 
see  the  ones  you  love.  Barred  from 
those  pleasures  of  the  eye  an  1  car. 
where  would  your  ties  touch  most  close- 
ly. Shut  out  from  even  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice,  and  left  with  the 
meagre  equipment  of  taste,  touch  and 
smell,  what  would  your  horizon  be? 
Knowing,  or  having  known,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  other  senses'  the  blow  must 
fall  with  many-fold  heaviness.  Perhaps 
the  thought  will  explain  the  subtle  bond 
that  grows  between  those  who  have 
never  known  those  delights  and  to 
whom  that  incrasc  of  knowledge  which 
to  us  seems  so  lltt'te  and  yet  so  won- 
derful is  a  revelation  In  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Though  they  are  thus  borne  down 
they  have  some  natural  conceptions. 
For  instance,  when  Elizabeth  Robin 
first  was  given  the  "Song  of  Hiawa- 
tha" to  read  she  instantly  showed  her 
appreciation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  lines. 
It  is  perhaps  just  criticism  upon  the 
complicated  construction  of  the  English 
language  that  in  her  study  of  Latin  she 
finds  less  difficulty  in  the  translation  of 
English  into  Latin  than  in  the  reverse 
operation.  Few  high  school  boys  are 
troubled  that  way. 


In  addition  to  her  warm  friendship 
for  Edith  there  has  grown  up  a  strong 
attachment  between  Elizabeth  and  a 
little  schoolmate  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  slight  degree  of  vision  and  j 
much  good  sense  and  good  nature,  and 
the  older  girl  has  learned  much  from  J 
the  association. 

Elizabeth  has  also  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  Cora  Crocker,  who  is  deaf  and 
blind,  and  has  displayed  a  seeming  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  her  prog- 
ress and  good  behavior.  She  has  lost  no 
opportunity  to  encourage  Cora's  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  by  spelling  greet- 
ings and  brief  phrases  in  her  hand 
whenever  they  meet. 

Cora  is  very  demonstrative  in  her  af- 
fection for  Elizabeth,  and  although  her 
exuberant  caresses  are  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  bears  it  patiently 
and  good  humoredly.  Recently  a  young 
girl  unable  to  communicate  with  tier  or 
take  much  part  in  the  care  of  their  room 
was  given  to  Elizabeth  as  a  roommate. 
Later  In  the  year  a  more  companionable 
rpommate  was  found  for  her  and  she 
plainly  evinced  her  relief.  "She  is  ac- 
companying" was  her  explanation. 

Cora  Adelia  Crocker  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  additions  to  the  flock  of  _Mr  I 
Anagnos  in  South. Boston  and  her  loss' 
of  sight  and  hearing  are  due  to  illness 
suffered  when  she  was  about  _8  y«j"| 
old.  Hers  is  a  strong  individuality  and 
the  teachers  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  she  needs  rather  checking  than  to, 
b»  drawn  out  of  a  condition  of  apathy. 

She  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  a, 
qiuilm  originality,  and  already  there  are 
signs  that  her  active  mind  is  beginning 
to  busv   itself  with   the  great  problems  ( 

^MarlSfBostron  there  is  everything 
to  hone  She  is  the  latest  arrival  of  he 
fiv"  5ml  like  Cora  she  lost  her  hearing 
and  sight  from  illness.  How  rapidly  the 
tense  of  speech  followed  the  other  two 
when  the  childish  mind  became  Isolated 
from   the  world  about  it  was  painfully 

"^hVn'^reach^he  institution  she 

t^d1^a^^«sg 
had  flrst  to  win  her  confkVnco  before 
ghythiifs  iu  the  way  of  instruction  could, 
ba  attempted.  Her  progress  has  been 
rapid  thus  far.  ,      . 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  only  boy  in 
the  interesting  group.  The  various 
stages  of  his  development  have  been 
oft  "recited.  Ho  Is  a  fine  manly  young 
fellow  of  15,  and  his  moral,  mental  and 
spiritual  makeup  are  of  a  standard  sei-. 
dom  reached  by  boys  of  his  age  who) 
started  life  without  the  terrible  handicap 
that  has  been  his  to  struggle  with. 


MONDAY    JUNE    9.    19Q2 
"^ROTEST=FE0M  SOUTH  BOSTON 

Petition  Against  Granting  William  H. 
O'Neill  a  Theatrical  License  Signed  by 
Hundreds  at  Church  Services 

A  monster  protest  is  to  be  Presented  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  against  the  grant 
ing  of  a  license  to  William  H.  °  Neill  to 
conduct  "musical,  dramatic,  dancing  and 
whist  entertainments"  in  Marine  H all    Bast   I 

*g  S  l2X  aVfcSroteTt-t  «* 

CathoHc  alike,  petitions  were  presented  yes- 
i  terday  tc The  parisioners  to  sign,  and  pas- 
!  tori  La  priests  from  their  pulpits  and  al- 
i  tars    protested    against    the    license    being 

granted.  . 

„,.  *„«■.... «~» »' ™  ss  S; 

„w.«uo„  to  a.  '"""  '  «'»  B"P«"«"  '» 

in    South    Boston,      »  desirable   ten- 

Wlirandatn°usTdimS  ou/income     This 

1  antS,?im     affect    the    efficiency    of    our 

;  iTok  Tor  wf  cannot   carry   on  the   work 


successfully  if  sufficient  means  are  not  at 
our  disposal. 

Therefore  I  beg  you  .to  use  your  authority 
in  protecting  South  Boston  in  general  and 
our' institution  in  particular  from  the  dele- 
terious effects  which  the  opening  of  a  hall 
for  dancing  and  cheap  amusement  would 
bring  about  in  this  section  of  the  city 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  respectfully 
our3  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 


Director  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  hoard  of  aldermen  against  the 
suggestion  of  licensing  an  amusement 
hall  hi  the  vicinity  of  Marine  Park. 

"Our  institution  derives  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  income  from  the  renting  of 
rir^pertv  in  South  Boston."  said  Mr. 
\na<*nos.  "Such  an  qstablisment  will 
tend^to  drive  away  all  desirable  tenants 
and  thus  to  diminish  our  income." 

BOSTONJERALD. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  10,   1902. 


M.  Anagnos  Objects  to  the 
City  Point  Playhouse. 


■•— « 


On  account  wf  the  absence  of  Aldor- 
n  Norris  the  oommiUf.-  on  licenses 
diit  not  report  its  vote  to  reoommend 
the  granting  of  a  Uconso  to  William  M. 
O'Neill  for  giving  musical,  dramatic, 
icing  and  whist  party  entertainments 
at  Marine  Hall,  South  Boston,  nor  for 
use  of  the  Mclnnes  dance  hall  for  danc- 
ing on  the  evening  of  June  16. 

In  relation  to  the  0"N<-ilI  petition  the 
following  protest  has  been  Bent  to  the 
aldermen: 

Perkins  Institution    and    Masanrhusotts   School 
f.>r  the  Blind. 
SOUTH    BOSTON,  June  6.  1002. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  AMovmen  of  the 
City  of  Boston— Gfritlemi-'n:  Permit  uio  to  of- 
fer  strenuous  objections  to  the  IlttMisinp  of  tiny 
liall  for  dancing  parties  or  other  such  purposes 
in  the  vninily  of  the  Murine  Park  in  South 
Boston.  I  protest  against  sncli  an  establish* 
in.  nt  In  tbat  locality  on  both  moral  and 
economic  grounds. 

The  effect  of  a  place  of  rhnt  kind  is  to  lower 
tlie  moral  lone  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
thereby  it  would  exert  a  harmful  influence  over 
the  pupils  Of  this  school,  who  should  be  sur- 
rounded Only  by  what  Is  pure,  uplifting  and  of 
good  report . 

Our  institution  derives  a  large  portion  of  its 
Income  from  the  renting  of  property  in  South 
Boston.  Siicn  m  establishment  will  tend  to 
drive  nway  all  desirable  tenants,  and  thus  to 
diminish  our  income.  This  result  will  effect 
i  ho  efficiency  of  our  school)  for  we  cannot  carry 
.hi  the  work  successfully  if  sufficient  means 
are  not  at  our  disposal. 

Therefore   I  beg  yon  to  use  your  authority  in 

j  protecting    South    Boston    in    general,    and   our 

Institution    in   particular,    from    the   deleterious 

I  effects  which  the  opening  of  a  hall  for  dancing 

and    cheap    amusement    would    bring   about    in 

this  section  of  the  city. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  respectfully 
yours,  M-  ANAGXOS.  Director. 

SATURDAY.    JUNE    14,    1902 

For  Taking  Care  of  a  tittle,  Colored, 
Motherless    Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Aa  it  was  stated  In  my  communication, 
published  In  your  columns  last  week,  a  lit- 
tle colored,  motherless  child  is  in  impera- 
tive need  of  a  good  home.  Without  this  he 
will  be  exposed  during:  the  summer  months 
not  only  to  unhealthy  and  unclean  but- 
roundlng-s,  but  to  the  most  corrupting  In- 
fluences and  degrading  associations  which 
are  afforded  by  the  streets  and  dark  al- 
leys of  the  low  quarters  of  a  city.  An  ex- 
cellent place  has  been  secured  for  him  in 
the  country,  where  he  can  have  the  best  of 
care  and  proper  training,  and,  as  his 
father  is  in  very  poor  circumstances  and 
wholly  unable  to  pay  the  expense,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  indigent  and  afflicted  children.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  appeal  I  have  received  the 
following  contributions,  which  I  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge with  earnest  thanks: 

Gardiner  P.    Gates $5.00 

Miss  Alice  A.  Richards,  Brookllne. 5.00 

D.,   Milton 10.00 

S.-   p.    A 2 ■Ow 

"Baby,"    Brookllne i 2.00 

A.  W.  W •     60° 

$29.00 
M.  Anagnos 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,   South 
Boston. 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    18.    1002 

MANY    MUSICIANS    GRADUATED 


Commencement  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music — President  Gardiner 
Outlines  Plans  of  Institution  in  His  Ad- 
dress 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  JUNE   14,  1902. 

SAVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  nursery  for  blind  babies  began  its 
labor  of  love  in  Boston,  January,  1901, 
with  two  little  blind  babies,  both  under 
three  years  of  age.  Since  then  not  a 
month  has  passed  which  has  not  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent 
one  or  more  cases  of  blind  infants  whose 
pitiable  condition  called  for  prompt  relief. 
During  the  past  year  the  nursery  has 
cared  for  seventeen  blind  babies  between 
the  ages  of  four  days  and  three  years. 
The  work  was  begun  in  a  small,  unpre- 
tending house  of  ten  rooms  near  Egleston 
Square,  in  Koxbury,  but  the  number  of 
babies  increased  so  rapidly  that  for  seven 
months  the  place  has  been  inadequate.  A 
well  arranged  and  delightfully  situated 
house  of  fifteen  rooms,  and  plenty  of 
land,  has  been  leased  for  two  years.  The 
work  depends  chiefly  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  public  for  support. 


Prom  the  first  row  on  the  floor  to  the  last 
row  in  the  second  balcony  the  great  audito- 
rium at  Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  this 
afternoon  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Alumni  and  alumnse.  students  and  relatives 
and  friends  of  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  all  dressed  in  their  commencement 
finery,  nearly  blocked  the  halls  and  stair- 
ways half  an  hour  before  the  exercises  be- 
gan, and  at  2.30  every  seat  was  taken.  The 
exercises  began  with  an  overture  by  the 
Conservatory       Orchestra,       conducted     by 

.  George  W.   Chadwiek,   and   ended  with  the 

'  awarding   of  diplomas   by    the   director. 
The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was 
delivered     by     the     president.     Charles     P. 

.  Gardiner,   who  spoke  as  follows: 

Since  we  were   assembled   here   last  June 

;  our  Conservatory  has  passed  through  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  years  In  its  history. 
As  an  academy  of  music  we  have  not  only 
maintained  our  high  standard,  but  have 
raised  it  still  higher.  Our  number  of  stu- 
dents has  been  the  largest  on  record  for 
any  one  year,  averaging  1400  a  term.  Fi- 
nancially we  shall  close  our  ledger  with,  a 
balance  in  our  favor.  The  orchestra  has 
been  fully  developed  by  the  addition  of  the 
wind  instruments  to  the  string,  and  has  to- 
day been  able  to  fill  an  important  part  in 
our  concert.  The  vocal  department  has  had 
an  important  addition,  in  the  organization 
of  a  school  of  opera.  The  performance 
given  on  the  23d  of  May  by  the  pupils  under 
Slg.  Blmboni  has  been  generally  considered 
a  decided  success.  Our  coming  year  will 
mark  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  Conservatory,  one  that  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  our  jubilee  year.  It  is  now 
just  twenty  years  since  we  first  occupied 
our  building  in  Franklin  square,  which  a 
few  days  hence  will  be  passed  over  to  an- 
other corporation.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber we  shall  open  our  Conservatory  In  our 
new  building  in  Huntington  avenue.  For 
the  first  time,   since  our  Conservatory  was 

'  founded  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  we  shall 
then  have  a  building  especially  built  for 
our  use.  This  building  Is  to  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  academic  department  and  will 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  so-called 
"home  department."  This  home  will  be 
carried  on  in  a  separate  building  in  Hem- 
enway  street,  where  ample,  convenient  and 
comfortable  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  about  two  hundred  women. 

The  school  year  for  a  long  period  has 
been  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks 
each.  Anotlher  decided  change  will  be  the 
reorganization  of  what  for  many  years 
has  been  called  the  school  of  elocution  and 
oratory.  In  the  place  of  this  we  shall  have 
a  "department  of  literature,  expression  and 
interpretation."  This  is  defined  in  our  new 
prospectus  as  follows,  viz.:  "The  aim  of 
this  department  is  to  equip  students  for 
the  work  of  interpreting  literature  through 
reading  and  recitation,  and  to  develop  the 
power   of   self-expression." 

There  are  seventy  students  who  are 
graduating  from  our  Conservatory  today 
and  to  w'hom  diplomas  have  been  awarded. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  you  who  have 
found  your  final  examinations  no  easy  task, 
and  It  will  be  encouraging  to  those  who 
follow  you  next  year  to  know  that  their 
final  examinations  will  be  even  more  exact- 
ing. You  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but 
your  studies  are  not  yet  finished.  You  must 
ev«r   keep  before  you   the   fact  that   music 

is  progressive,  and  it  will  require  continu- 
ous hard  work  for  you  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  musi- 
cians now  in  the  field.  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest, especially  to  those  who  intend  to  be 
teachers  and  desire  positions  in  the  larger 
academies  and  colleges,  that  your  chances 
of  getting  such  appointments  and  holding 
them  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  you 
had  a  greater  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, history  and  some  one  or  more  of  the 
modern  languages. 

Before  we  part  today  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  reputation  of  your  Con- 


servatory,   where    you    have   n 

ration,    thus    far    for  ifesslon 

In  life.  Is  largely  |n  your  hands.,   and   may 
we  not  rest  assured   that   you  will   d 
part    In    maintaining    a    high    standard    of 
music,    and    thus    sh  ly    and 

appreciation  of  the  conservatory  which  has 
I  done  so  much  for  you? 

The  list  of  graduates  was  as  follows: 
PIANOFORTE 

'  mStefol,    '"'h-.. 

Ellen  Al.iv.  la  Breen,         Emma  HiT.la  Kaller 
Zuleuie  Chi  Ida  Byrd, 
Alberta  May  Chadwiek,   Mary  KM 
Florence  May  Cooper,       Buda  Loire  Max 
Zulu  Southworth  Doane,  Mary  S.  McCampbell 
Annie  Tomye  Ely,  Edltl  calf, 

Emily  Evana,  Sarah  Delano  Morton. 

Agnes  Catherine  Farrell, Susan  D.  Nottingham 
Mae  Belle  Ford.  <lara  A.   Raid-. 

Rachel  Ella  Fuller.  Elizabeth  F.   Rhodes, 

Archibald  M.  Gardner,     Gertrude  E,   Rockefeller 
Mary  Ethel  Gilbert.  Julia  M.   B.    1: 

Lalla  Wonson  Gilbert,      GertrflcTe  Louise  ?lad» 
Ida  Martha  Hall.  Alice  Louise  Small. 

Helen  May  Hlnolf,  Flora  Lucy  Stone. 

Ida  Frances  Horton,         Linda  Marian  Watkln. 
LottaMcAlltater  JlUk-hes,  Fannie  Burrell  Whlton. 

ORGAN* 
Allda  Roberta  Handy,      Abble  Luella  Merrill. 
Homer  C.   Humphrey,       Ralph  H.   Pendleton. 
Clarence  A.  Jackson, 

VIOLIN 
David  Wheeler  Fudge. 
VOICE 
Ethelyn  M.  Barbour,         Carolyn  Lewis  Lutn. 
Clara  May  Bull,  Marlon  Louise  Peabody, 

Estelle  R.  Delano.  Emma  Sutton  Phillips. 

Edward  A  KIngsley, 

TUNING 
John  Bowen  Evans,  George  Holman  Vinton. 

Archie  Charles  Jackson, 

ELOCUTION 
;    Grace  Lawrence  Bailey,  Harriet  Almle  Olney, 

Mary  Alice  Cross,  Grace  Jane  Pottberg, 

I    Grace  Cover,  Anna  Hobart  Terry. 

i   Edith  Farnell,  Lena  Rivers  Thompson 

Marlon  Elizabeth  Foss,    Luella  Mi'-  Thompson 

Olive  Catharine  Llndsay.Ros*  A.  I>.  Yanderhule 

Mary  Margaret  Mills, 

BACHELOR   OF   ORATORY 
|    May  Amanda  Blake,         Walter  Babcock  Swire 
I    Carrie  Alice  Stlckney, 


Date 
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FOR    BLIND    BABIES. 


Strawberry  Festival  on  the  Lawn  of 
the  Home  in  Roxbury. 
Last  evening  a  strawberry  festival 
was  held  on  the  lawn  of  the  Boston 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Fort  av.  Rox- 
bury. The  affair  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  functions  to  be  held  in  the  en- 
deavor to  raise  money  to  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  institution.  There 
was  a  fair  attendance,  and  the  occa- 
sion proved  very  pleasing  to  those  at- 
tending. An  orchestra  was  stationed 
on  the  lawn  and  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
concert  throughout  the  evening.  Many 
japanese  lanterns  were  in  use,  and  the 
tables  were  set  beneath  the  shade  trees. 
Refreshments  were  served  by  Miss  Fan- 
nie Tjoonan  and  Miss  Georgia  Xoonan. 
Many  present  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  house.  At 
present  there  are  14  blind  babies  in  the 
nursery.  Miss  Isabel  Greely,  175  Wi:i- 
throp  road.  Brookline.  Is  treasurer,  ami 
will  receive"  any  contributions.        *^^ 
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SHE  LOOKED  UP  AND  SMILED." 


Blind  Girl  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Gave  No  Sign  of  Her  Infirmity 
—Last  Exercises  of  the  Year. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  that  girl  sitting 
near  the  door,  the  one  who  is  sewing,  t 
mean,  is  blind?  Why  she  looked  up  and 
smiled  as  we  came  in.  Surely  she  must 
have  been  able  to  see  us?" 

The  speaker  was  an  incredulous  woman 
who  was  paying  her  first  visit  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  yesterday 
morning,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  till 
fall  of  its  regular  weekly  public  exercises.  , 
The  teacner  who  was  addressed  smiled. 

"No.   she   is  quite   blind,"    she   answered.  , 
Still    the   woman    was    unconvinced.      "But 
see  how  she   looks  at  her  work,"    she   ex-  1 
claimed,   "just  as  anyone  would.     No  blind 
person  would  do  that.    Can  she  not  see  a 
little?" 

"Her  sight  is  utterly  gone,  I  assure  you," 
said  the  teacher,  smiling  again.    "And  that 
girl   sitting   next   her   is   deaf,   as 'well   as  I 
blind." 

An  unbelieving  "Surely  not"  was  on  the 
visitor's  lips  again,  when  suddenly  she  re- 
membered that  the  girl  in  question  had 
conversed  only  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  then  she  realized  that,  in 
spite  of  her  merry  and  alert  expresison,  the 
young  woman  had  really  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  what  was  happening 
about  her. 

The  exercises  which  evoked  th's  dialogue 
practically  closed  the  school  year,  although 
the  graduation  proper  took  place  seve.al 
weeks  ago. 

The  first  half  of  the  programme  was  fur- 
nished by  the  boys,  and  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  institution.  It  was 
mainly  musical  in  character,  the  large 
school  orchestra  doing  notably  fine  work  m 
a  classical  programme,  which  called  lor.h 
much  applause.  Wilbur  Dodge  gave  an 
organ  rendition  of  the  march  from  "Aida," 
which  was  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the 
chemistry  class  had  an  experiment  so 
thoroughly  well  car.ied  out  that,  save  for 
the  slightly  hesitating  way  in  which  the 
students  handled  their  apparatus,  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  literally 
working  in  the  dark. 

At  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme the  audience  adjourned  to  the 
girls'  schoolroom,  where  an  equally  inter- 
esting entertainment  was  provided.  A  reci- 
tation in  geography,  the  reading,  by  the 
writers,  of  compositions  written  in  "brail- 
lo,"  the  style  of  raised  penmanship  taught 
in  the  school,  and  vocal  and  instrumental' 
numbers,  the  accompanist  for  the  latter 
being  also  blind,  made  the  hour  pass  most 
pleasantly.  The  Visitors  were  then  taken, 
about  the  building,  where  a  most  interest- 1 
ing  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  was  to  be  seen.1 
The  collection  of  crocheted  articles  was 
extremely  good,  and  the  needlework  and 
sloyd— even  those  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  both  dtaf  and  blind— was  as  good! 
as  the  average  of  that  shown  from  the 
hands  of  seeing  and  hearing  pupils. 

It  is  not  always  the  deaf  blind  who  are 
most  difficult  to  teach.  One  of  the  instruc- 
.  tors  said  that  she  found  most  trouble  in 
teaching  those  who  can  see  a  little,  enough 
to  go  about,  but  who  cannot  use  their  eyes 
to  read.  It  is  much  harder  for  such  to 
learn  to  depend  upon  the  raised  letter  sys- 
tem in  reading,  and  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  right  and  wrong  use  of  the  eyes 
for  such  people  is  often  a  serious  problem. 
The  teacher  said  that  deaf  blind  pupils 
never  objected  to  making  these  objects, 
which  they  cannot  see  or  apprehend  with 
any  sense  save  touch,  on  the  score  of 
uselessness  to  themselves  personally.  They 
are  glad  to  make  them  for  their  friends, 
and  their  insatiable  desire  to  know  all 
about  this  world  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves so  handicapped  overreaches  all  dif- 
ficulties,  and  makes  the  doing  a  delight. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
JUNE  21,  1902. 

Boston  School   Closes. 

The  3rd  of  the  present  month  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  another  successful 
term  at  the  Perkins  School  in  the  Boston 
Theatre.  The  immense  building  was 
tilled  to  the  limits  of  its  vast  enclosure,  j 
and  one  ot  the  most  flattering  audiences 
was  present  that  ever  greeted  such  a 
commencement  occasion.  Illustrations 
in  every  department  of  the  work  were  in 
evidence,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
graduating  class,  as  well  in  music  as  the 
literary  aspects  of  the  school     work. 


FmadeTasy. 


(Escaping  from  Fires    Like 
Shooting  the  Chutes. 

How  You  Get  Into  a  Tube  and 
Slide  to  Safety. 


An  Appliance  Which  May  Be 
Adopted  Here. 


These  are  the  days  when  the  school  Ufa 
of  voung  people  is  being  made  as  pleas 
ant  as  possiWe,  and  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  even  when  forced  to  hastily  leave  a 
Siding  because  of  the  ou= 
oi  fire  the  exit  of  tha  pupils  is  attended 
with  the  fun  of  sliding  down  hill.  A 
Portland  man  several  years  ago  was  vis- 
Itlng  one  of  the  great   fairs    held    in   the 

Mech»ra<*'  building  in  Boston,  and  as  he 

WKed  among  the  exhibits  his 

was  attracted  to    what   seemed    to    be   a 

chimney  of  iron  rising  from  the  .floor 


jwwiftftimwilWI 


AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


ON  A  BOSTON  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


the  hall  far  towards  the  roof.  As  he  idly 
wondered  what  was  the  purooEe  of  this 
structure,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  line 
of  little  boys  and  girls  come  shooting  out 
of  the  small  door  at  the  bottom.  Then 
he  discovered  that  thore  was  another 
?ntrance  to  the  iron  column  near  the  top 
ind  from  a  platform  there,  reached  by  a 
[light  of  stops,  little  folks  were  disappear- 
ing to  oome  sliding  out  at  the  bottom  a 
moment  later.  The  ohlmney  of  iron  was 
in  reality  a  lire  escape  of  the  Kerker, 
Bender  variety,  and  the  young  people 
were  allowed  to  slide  through  It  to  show 
what  would  happen  if  an  alarm  of  five 
should  be  given  in  a  building  to  which 
?uoh  an  escape  was  attached. 

If  you  should  place  a  corkscrew  in  a 
tube  just  big  enough  to  hold  it  and  then 
drop  a  bean  onto  the  spiral  curve  of  the 
screw,  the  bean  would  slide  around  and 
around  until  it  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  That  is  the  principle  of  one 
of  these  strange  looking  contrivances  for 
the  saving  of  human  life.  Inside  the 
iron  column  there  Is  a  spiral  of  brass. 
The  person  who  is  to  descend  enters  the 
esoape  through  a  door  on  a  level  with  one 
of  the  upper  iioora  of  the  building.  Once 
inside  he  sits  down  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  spiral  and  then  he  slides  around 
and  round  until  he  shoots  through  the 
door  at  the  bottom.  The  brass  Is  so 
smooth  that  once  started  the  oocupant  of 
the  tube  could  not  stop  if  he  wanted  to, 
but  tho  curve  Is  so  arranged  that  he  de- 
scends at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.  He 
cannot  Injure  himseir  in  his  excitement 
once  he  bas  entered  the  tube.  He  goes 
through  the  door  and  gravity  does  the 
rest.  The  tube  may  have  entrances  from 
several  floors,  but  It  has  been  shown  in 
repeated  trials  that  as  person  after  person 
enters  the  escape  they  rail  into  place 
without  disturbing  those  passengers  who 
are  travelling  from  points  nearer  the 
roof,  and  all  slide  down  in  peace  and 
harmony,  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed, 


so  that  the  little  feliow    weighing    118   is 
in  no    danger    of   being    overtaken   and 
crushed  or  shoved  by  the  big  man  behind  , 
who  may  tip  tho  scales  at  297.  i 

Attention  to  these  fire  escapes  has  re- 
cently been  drawn  in  Portland  beoause  a  : 
representative  of  tho  company  which  j 
maufactures  thjm  has  been  hero  to  advo- 1 
cate  their  adoption  on  those  of  the  school ' 
buildings  where  tire  escapes  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  It  is  claimed  for 
|  them  that  they  are  especially  adapted  to 
schools  and  institutions  where  large  | 
numbers  are  together  in  buildings.  In 
Boston  they  have  been  placed  on  anmn- 

beroftUfl^fill0ols'  and  at  the  Po***^^^ 
sTitme  in  South  Boston  the  blind  inmates 

have  no  difficulty  In  using  them.  A  Are 
escape  in  which  the  blind  may  safely  de- 
scend would  seem  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  ordinary  style  of  spider 
web  ladders. 


MONDAY.    JUNE    23.    1902 


From 



; > 5 

William    Clenon,    the    blind    son    of" 

in   the   Pe 

Bosti 

n    his  lr. ,: 


DIVERS  GOOD   CAUSES 


For    the    Little    Colored    Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Since  the  publication  of  my  acknowledg- 
ment In  the  columns  of  your  paper  last 
week  I  have  received  the  following-  contri- 
butions In  behalf  of  the  little  colored  boy: 

C.  T.  B...: $10-0° 

M.    E.    P '"' 

A  friend 5.00 

M.    L.    G 2.00 

E.    P.    M 10.00 

N.    H 2.00 

Anonymous 2.00 

Aunt  Mary BOO 

In  memorlam 10.00 

L.  L.  C 10.00 

Friend  P 10.00 

E    F.  and  the  Allston  Band  of  Mercy 5.00 

Mrs.    C.    F.    L, 5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 20.00 

$110.00 
This  amount  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  little  boy.  I  beg 
to  thank  most  heartily  each  and  all  the 
contributors  for  responding  so  generously 
to  my  appeal  in  his  behalf. 

M.    Anagnos 


More  than  300  persons  attended  the 
strawberry  festival  given  last  evening  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  Fort  avenue.  It  was  given 
in  aid  of  the  Institution,  and  a  goodly 
sum~«as  realized.  More  than  $200  was 
received  In  donations  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow.  Well 
known  philanthropic  persons  Interested 
In  the  Institution  were  present,  and 
Joined  in  the  festivities.  Dr.  R.  J.  Mc- 
Cormack,  the  attending  physician  of  the* 
home,  acted  as  marshal,  and  escorted 
the  visitors  over  the  house.  Strawber- 
ries and  cream  were  served  on  the  lawn, 
and  there  was  music  by  a  band.  There 
ire  lS"iJUjiates  in  the  home  at  present.  •*•* — 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  26.  1602 
HELEN  KELLAR  AND  DR.  ANAGNOS 

Head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Says  That 
He  Was  Never  Unfriendly  with  His  For- 
mer Pupil 


Dr.  Anagnos,  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  was  recently  shown 
Helen  Kellar's  article  In  this  months  La- 
dies' Home  Journal,  where  she  refers  to  a 
story  which  she  wrote,  while  at  Dr.  Anag- 
i  nos's  school,  called  "The  Frost  King." 
later  discovered  to  be  almost  word  for 
word  like  Miss  Margaret  Canby's  earlier 
•Frost  Fairies."  In  speaking  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  by  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  school,  she  says  that  she 
was  questioned  and  cross-questioned  with 
what  seemed  to  her  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  to  force  her  to  acknowl- 
edge that  she  remembered  having  had 
the  "Frost  Stories''  read  to  her.  "I  felt  in 
every  question."  she  continues,  "the  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  their  minds,  and  I  felt, 
too.  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking  at  me 
colcllv    and    reproachfully." 

"Just  there."  said  Dr.  Anagnos.  as  the 
paragraph  was  read.  "I  presided  at  that 
investigation,    and   at   that    time    took   her 

part,    and    believed    with    her.     I    was    her 
friend   at   that    trial." 

Miss  Kellar.  on  the  other  hand,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  matter,  says:  "My  only  re- 
gret is  that  It  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one 
of  my  dearest  friends.  I  mean  Mr.  Anag- 
nos. .  .  .  He  seems  to  ignore  the  raft  that 
those  early  compositions  were  mental  gym- 
nastics. .  .  .  but  doubt  and  suspicion  will 
blot  out  even   the    sweetest   friendship." 

"As  for  the  story,  that  incident  is  closed." 
said  Dr.  Anagnos  kindly,  yet  with  empha- 
sis. "As  for  Miss  Kellar.  I  still  bold  the 
kindliest  feelings  towards  her.  I  love  her 
'  now  as  if  she  were  my  own  child,  and  she 
is  welcome  here.  I  wish  her  all  the  hap- 
piness possible,  and  the  greatest  succe  - 
life." 


T-' 


BLIND  BdtT  PIANIST  WHO 

PLAYED  MARCH  HE  COMPOSED. 


From . 


GUT  IT. 
</AC03JON 


Likes   Best    Classical    Music, 
Finds  It  Difficult   to 
Learn  by  Ear, 


but 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
commencement  exercises  yesterday  in 
the  four  grammar  schools  in  Hacken- 
ack,  N.  J.,  which  Anson  A.  Gard,  the 
tuthor,  told  President  Roosevelt  are 
the  best  in  the  country,  was  the  piano- 
playing  of  Guy  Hunter  Jacobson,  the 
sixteen-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Jacobson,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
since  birth.  The  lad  not  only  prSryecT 
the  accompaniment  to  all  the  choruses 
sung  by  tlhe  graduates,  but  started  the 
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Ex-Sheriff   Clark,    Mrs.    French 

and  Annie  Clarke. 


The  will  of  John  Stetson,  Sr.,  father  of 
the  late  John   Stetson,  Jr.,   the  theatri- 
cal manager,  was  allowed  in  the  Suffolk 
probate  court  by  Judge  McKim  yester- 
day.   The  value  of  his  estate  will  not,  it 
Is    estimated,    exceed    $278,300,    of    which 
S248  300    is    real    and    the    rest    personal 
I  rTrnnertv      His   executor,    John   G.    Stet- 
?on     gave    a   bond    in   $50,000.     The    will 
I  elves    his   estate   to    relatives,    his    chief 
i  beneficiary  being  his  daughter. 


exercises  with  a  -  march  composed  byl 
himself. 

The  'boy  made  his  first  public  appear-, 
ance  Tuesday  evening,  when  he  pre- 
sided at  the  piano  during  the  exercises 
of  the  Hackehsack  High  School,  but 
very  few  were  aware  of  the  fact  that' 
the  brilliant  young  player  was  blind. 
Guy  was  asked  only  ten  days  ago  to 
preside  at  the  piano  at  the  exercise? 
of  the  four  grammar  schools,  and  there 
were  the  accompaniments  to  ten  songs 
for  him   to   learn. 

The  blind  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  The  World  with  regard  to  the 
march  composed  by  himself.  He  uses 
the  nail  of  one  finger  of  his  left  hand 
to  guide  him  along  and  fix  the  space  be- 
tween letters.  Guy's  musical  education 
was -obtained  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  Boston.  He  'has  made  up  his  mind 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  piano  music. 

"y"  is  a  grand-nephew  of  the  late 
President  Edward  E.  Poor,  of  the  Park 
National  Bank,  and  the  Jacobson  home- 
stead overlooks  the  Poor  estate,  on 
Polifly  road.  ^H**^..       _ 

The  will  of  Miss  Mary  Bart  01  sister" 
of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  filed  for 
probate  in  Suffolk  county,  contains  the 
following  public  bequests:  $300  each  to 
the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association, 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Animal  Rescue  League,  and  5500  to  the 
American  Humane  Education  Society. 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Bartol,  her  niece,  is 
named  as  executrix,  and  the  will  bears 
date  of  Aug.  13,  1901. 

Ex-Sheriff  John  M.  Clark  left  no  will. 
Administration  was  yesterday  petitioned 
for  by  his"  son,  George  L.  Clark,  in  the 
Suffolk  probate  court,  and  a  citation 
was  issued,  returnable  July  10.  He  is 
the  only  heir  and  next  of  kin  of  the  ex- 
sheriff,  who  left  a  large  estate. 

The  estaie  of  Mrs.  Julia  B.  French  has 
been  valued  at  $459,822.36,  according  to 
an  inventory  filed  yesterday  in  the  Suf- 
folk probate  court. 


...^>ak..5aias..k. 

HELEN  KELLAR'S  PLAINT. 


Date 

h 


oesn't    Fit    in    with    Supt.    Anagnos' 
Recolfections  and  Feelings  Toward 
the  Young  Woman. 


Miss  Helen  Kellar's  recent  article  in 
the  SLadies'  Home  Journal  was  shown 
to  Dr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  the 
article,  Miss  Kellar  refers  to  a  story 
she  wrote  while  at  the  Institute,  en- 
titled, "The  Frost  King,"  which  was 
later  alleged  to  be  almost  identical 
with  Miss  Margaret  Canby's  earlier 
"Frost  Stories."  In  speaking  of  the 
investigation  into  the  matter  by  offi- 
cers and  teachers  of  the  school,  she 
says  that  she  was  questioned  and  cross- 
ouestioned   and   what   seemed  to   her   a 

etermtnation  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
o   force   her   to   acknowledge   that   she 

emembered  having  had  the  "Frost 
itories"  read  to  her. 

"I  felt  in  every  question,"  she  con- 
inues,  "the  doubt  and  suspicion  in 
heir  minds,  and  I  felt,  too,  that  a 
oved  friend  was  looking  at  me  coldly 
.nd  reproachfully." 

"Just  there,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos,. as  the 
>aragraph  was  read,  "I  presided  at  that 
nvestigation,  and  at  that  time  took  her 
>art,  and  believed  with  her.  I  was  her 
.'riend  at  that  trial." 

Miss  Kellar,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
summing  up  the  matter,  says: 

"My  only  regret  is  that  it  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  mean  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  seems  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  those  early  com- 
positions were  mental  gymnastics,  but 
doubt  and  suspicion  will  blot  out  even 
the  sweetest  friendship." 

"As  for  the  story,  that  incident  is 
closed,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos  kindly,  yet 
with  emphasis.  "As  for  Miss  Kellar, 
I  still  hold  the  kindliest  feelings  tow- 
arad  her.  I  love  her  now  as  if  she 
werVjny  own  child,  and  she  is  welcome 
here^Vwish  her  all  the  happiness  pos 
sible,  ancP" 


ACCUSED  OF  PLAGIARISM. 


Curious  Tale  About  Helen  Keller 
and  Her  "Frost  King"  Story  Is 
Related. 

Through  an  article  written  by  Helen 
Keller  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  It 
becomes  known  that'  she  was'  accused 
of  plagiarism  while  a  pupil  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  She  be- 
wails the  fact  that  Dr.  Anagnos,  the 
head  of  the  school,  turned  against  her 
on    account    of    the    charge. 

Miss  Keller  recalls  the  famous  .inci- 
dent of  her  writing  of  the  "Frost 
King,"  w:hieh  later  appeared  to  be  al- 
most exactly  a  duplicate  of  a  story 
called  "Frost  Fairies,"  written  by  Miss 
Margaret  Canby,  years  before  Miss 
Keller  was  born.  "My  only  regret," 
she  says,  "is  that  it  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  I 
mean  Mr.  Anagnos." 

According  to  Miss  Keller's  article  a 
trial  was  held  at  tne  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  deciae  wnetner  she  had  stolen 
the  thoughts  o,  another,  and  of  this 
she  wrote:  "I  was  brought  before  a 
court  '.if  investigation  composed  of  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution. 
I  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  judges  to 
force  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  re- 
membered having  had  the  'Frost  - 
Stories'  read  to  me.  I  felt  in  every 
question  the  doubt  and  suspicion  in 
their  minds,  and  I  felt,  too,  that  a 
loved  friend  was  looking  at  me  coldlv 
and    reproachfully." 

"Just  there,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos,  as' 
the  paragraph  was  read  to  him  yester- 
day by  a  reporter,  "I  presided  at  that 
trial    and   at    that    time    took   her   part, 

and  believed  with  her.  I  was  (her 
friend  at  that  trial." 

"And  now?"  reiterated  the  reporter. 

"The  incident  is  closed,  and  what  my 
opinion  is.  either  in  affirmation  or  de- 
nial. I  will  beg  of  you  not  to  state  to- 
dnv." 

"But  the  general  tone  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's article  is  that  you  are  alienated 
from   her.     What  of  that?" 

"I  still  cherish  the  kindliest  feelings 
to  her." 





From . 


HELEN  KELLAR'S  AT 


Date.. 


TACK  ON  DR.  ANAGNOS       IS  SHE  A  PLAGIARIST? 


"AH  the   friend*   I  loved   best,  ei- 
<■<■!><  one,  have  remained  my  own." 

S.i  writes  Helen  Kellar  of  Radcliffe  in 
this  in. mtli's  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  andDr. 
An:. --iMs,  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, who  is  the  "one"  referred  to,  had  the 
:n  tide  call.  .1  to  his  attention  today. 

i'Im  ivi.niiri  is  mo. I. ■  by  Miss  Kellai'in 
recalling  the  lainous  Incident  of  her  writ- 
lie  "Frost  King,"  which  later  ap- 
peared ..I  he  almost  exactly  a  duplicate  of 
a  Etor>  called  "Frost  Fairies,"  written  by 
Alias  Margaret  Canby,  years  before  Miss 
Kellar  was  born. 

Expressing   constant   fear  of  becoming  a 

pl:.;;iarist,     Miss     [Cellar    continues    anent 

i  1     experience:     "My  only    regret  is  that 

il   1.  suited  in  Hie  1.  ss  of  one  of  my  dearest 

1   mean  A'  r    a  nagnos." 

The  reporter  read  several  paragraphs  of 
the  article  to  the  famous  head  of  the  insti- 
tution!, one  by  ene.  and  at  the  close  came 
the  statement:  "Mr.  Anagncs  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  those  early  compositions 

were     mental     gymnastics hut 

doubt  and  suspicion  will  blot  out  even  the 
sweetest  friendship." 

"As  for  the  story,  that  incident  is 
closed,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos  kindly,  yet  with 
emphasis.  "As  for  Miss  Kellar,  1  still  hold 
the  kindliest  feelings  towards  her.  I  love 
her  now  as  if  she  wore  my  own  child,  and 
she  is  welcome  here  1  wish  her  all  the 
happiness  possible,  and  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  life." 

According  to  Miss  Keller's- article  a  trial 
was  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  to  de- 
cide whether  she  had  stolen  the  thoughts 
of  another  .and  of  this  sho  wrote:  "I  was 
brought  before  a  court  of  investigation 
{composed  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  institution.  1  was  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  with  what  seemed  to  me 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
to  force  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  remem- 
bered having  had  the  "Frost  Stories"  read 
to  me.  I  felt  in  every  question,  the  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  their  minds,  and  I  felt, 
too,  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking  at  me 
.coldly  and  reproachfully." 

"Just  there,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos,  as  the 
paragraph  was  read,  "I  presided  at  thUt 
trial,  and  at  that  time  took  her  part,  and 
believed  with  her.  1  was  her  friend  at  that 
trial." 

"And,  now?"  reiterated  the  reporter. 

"The  incident  is  closed,  and  what  my 
opinion  is,  either  in  affirmation  or  denial, 
1  will  beg  of  you  not  to  state  today." 

"But  the  general  tone  of  Miss  Kellar's 
ar#cle  is  that  you  are  alienated  from  her. 
■\\  hatfOf  that?" 

"1  stWJ  cherish  the  kindliest  feelings  to 
her." 

"And  about  the  story  itself?" 

"Helen  sent  it  to  me  on  my  birthday, 
March  7.  1S8S.  She  was  eight  years  old  at 
that  time,  and  it  seemed  such  a  remarka- 
ble production  that  it  was  read  to  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  and  I  incorporated  it  in  the  report  of 
1S92.  It  was  published  over  the  country,  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  journals. 


"Then  there  came  a  query  from  the  club 
at  Washington  about  it,  and  Prof.  Fay, 
editor  ol  the  Argus,  learning  of  the  sub- 
sequent comments  that  the  story  was  pla- 
giarized, wrote  me.  I  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  that  the  story  was 
not  original,  and  I  explained  the  situation 
fully,  and  when  I  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  ..I  the  matter.  1  withdrew  all  the  re- 
ports which  contained  the  story,  because, 
of  course,  it  placed  me  in  such  a  false  light 
before  the  public 

"Wo  have  a  rew  original  ideas  in  youth, 
but  many  ways  of  expression,  but  this 
was  almost  a  copy  of  another  story,  cover- 
ing six  or  seven  pages.  It  was  denied,  too, 
so  fully  that  she  had  ever  read  or  had  the 
original  story  read  to  her,  and—"  but  hero 
Dr.   Anagnos  stopped   blank 

"Speaking  as  a  literary  judge,  could  not 
a  story  heard  in  early  youth  be  recalled 
in  later  years  almost  word  for  word  un- 
consciously as  if  the  ideas  were  all  original 
in  the  person's  mind  and  not  the  collec- 
tion of  what  was  heard?"  was  asked. 

"Answering  that  would  bo  telling  my 
opinion."  smiled  Dr.  Anagnos. 

The  reporter  then  recalled  an  incident 
where  he  had  unconsciously  palmed  off 
something  as  his  own  work,  when  there 
was  recollection  later  that  it  was  cribbed 
bodily. 

"That  was  the  psychological  theory  of 
this  master  at  the  time,"  said  Dr.  Anag- 
nos, affirmatively,  "as  I  have  said,  but 
while  a  child  has  few  original  ideas,  there 
are   many  ways  of  expression." 


DR.    ANAGNOS    WILL    NOT    SAY. 


"Haven't  you  said  and  spoken  things  as 
your  own,  which  you  have  found  to  be 
but  old  recollections?"  was  asked  Dr. 
Anagnos. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "some  time  ago  I 
spoke  something,  and  later  I  wondered  if 
it  had  not  been  spoken  before,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  said  the  very  thing  myself  25 
years  ago.  I  had  spoken  it  unconscious 
of   its   having  been   spoken   before. 

"There  was  the  case  of  the  pastor  of 
Tremont  Temple,  you  know.  Yes,  Dr. 
Lorimer.  He  used  to  commit  sermons  of 
a  famous  English  divine,  and  in  Chicago, 
it  seems,  he  repeated  these  sermons  to 
the  church  there,  the  words  and  phrases 
being  intact  in  his  own  mind  so  retentive 
was  his  memory.  The  people  of  his  con- 
gregation detected  the  fact,  and  when  he 
was  asked  about  it,  he  said  'Yes,  I  am 
guilty,  but  unconsciously.'  The  sermons 
had  been  retained  in  his  mind  so  long,  that 
they  were  spoken  as  if  they  were  his  own." 

"I  recall,  unconsciously,  things  I  heard 
in  the  University  of  Athens  40  years  ago." 

"And  your  opinion  of  this  particular 
story  of  Miss  Kellar's?" 

"That  incident  is  closed.  What  is  my 
opinion  I'm  not  going  to  say.  but  there's  no 
ill-feeling,  she's  as  dear  and  welcome  here 
as  ever." 

Dr.  Anagnos  said,  however,  he  did  not 
remember  of  Helen  Kellar's  calling  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  since  she  entered  Rad- 
cliffe,  or  for  some  years. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  breaeh'^fcje- 
tween  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  brilliant, 
graduate  of  Perkins  institute,  with  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  principal,  who  did. so  much 
toward  adding  to  her  education  and  ac- 
complishment,, should  have  reached  such 
a  point  that  Miss  Keller  has  felt  obliged 
to  deal  with  it  in  extenso  in  the  autobi- 
ography she  has  been  lured  into  writing 
by  friends  at  least  more  zealous  than 
discreet.  But  Mr.  Anagnos  himself  does 
not  retreat  from  his  original  position. 
The  incident  reveals  very  clearly  the 
difficulties  put  before  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  teaching  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children — in  a  way 
few.  we  imagine,  understood. 


Discusses  Helen  Kellar's  "Article 
Wherein  She  Says  He  Is  No  Longer 
Her  Friend. 

"A!l  the  friend*  I  loved   best,   ri- 
cent  one,  have  reniained   111  y  own." 

So   writes   Helen    Kellar   of    Radclif) 

this  month's  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Dr. 
Anagnos.  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, who  is  the  "one"  referred  to.  had  the 
article  called  to  his  attention  tod 

The  reference  is  mad.  B  Kellar  in 

recalling  the  famous  incident  of  her  writ- 
ing of  the   "Frost   King,"   which   later   ap- 
peared to  ho  almost  exactly  a  duplicate  of 
a  story  called  "Frost  Fairies,"   writtt 
Miss   .Margaret   Canby,    years   before 
Kellar  was  born. 

Expressing  constant  fear  of  becoming  a 
plagiarist,  Miss  Kellar  continues  auenl 
this  experience:  "My  only  regret  is  that 
it  resulted  in  the  Irss  of  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.    I  mean  Mr.  Anagnos." 

The  reporter  read  several  paragraphs  of 
the  article  to  the  famous  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, one  by  one,  and  at  the  close  came 
the  statement:  ".Mr.  Anagncs  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  those  early  compositions 

were     mental     gymnastics but 

doubt  and  suspicion  will  blot  out  even  the 
sweetest  friendship." 

"As  for  the  story,  that  incident  is 
closed,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos  kindly,  yet  with 
emphasis.  "As  for  Miss  Kellar,  1  still  hold 
the  kindliest  feelings  towards  her.  I  love 
her  now  as  if  she  were  my  own  child,  and 
she  is  welcome  here  1  wish  her  all  the 
happiness  possible,  and  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  life." 

.According  to  Miss  Keller's  article  a  trial  1 
was  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  to  de- 
cide whether  she  had  stolen  the  thoughts 
of  another  .and  of  this  she  wrote:  "f  was 
brought  before  a  court  ot  investigation 
composed  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  institution.  1  was  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  with  what  seemed  to  me 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
to  force  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  remem- 
bered having  had  the  "Frost  Stories"  read 
to  me.  f  felt  in  every  question  the  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  their  minds,  and  I  felt, 
too,  that  a  loved  friend  was  locking  at  me 
coldly  and  reproachfully." 

"Just  there,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos.  as  the 
paragraph  was  read,  "I  presided  at  that 
trial,  and  at  that- time  took  her  part,  and 
believed  with  her.  I«as  her  friend  at  that 
trial." 

"And  now?"  reiterated  the  reporter. 

"The  incident  is  closed,  and  what  my 
opinion  is,  either  in  affirmation  or  denial. 
I  will  beg  of  you  not  to  state  today." 

"But  the  general  tone  of  Miss  Kellar's 
article  is  that  you  are  alienated  from  her. 
■What  of  that?" 

"1  still  cherish  the  kindliest  feelings  to 
her." 

"And  about  the  story  itself?" 

"Helen  sent  it  to  me  on  my  birthday. 
March  7,  1S8S.  She  was  eight  years  old  at 
that  time,  and  it  seemed  such  a  remarka- 
ble production  that  it  was  read  to  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  and  I  incorporated  it  in  the  report  of 
ISO..  It  was  published  over  the  country,  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  journals. 

"Then  there  came  a  query  from  the  club 
at  Washington  about  it.  and  Prof.  Fay, 
editor  of  the  Argus,  learning  of  the  sub- 
sequent comments  that  the  story  was  pla- 
giarized, wrote  me.  I  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  that  the  story  was 
not  original,  and  I  explained  the  situation 
fully,  and  when  I  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  I  withdrew  all  the  re- 
ports which  contained  the  story,  because, 
of  course,  it  placed  me  in  such  a  false  light 
before  the  public. 

'We  have  a  few  original  ideas  in  youth, 
but  many  ways  of  expression,  but  this 
was  almost  a  copy  of  another  story,  cover- 
ing six  or  seven  pages.  It  was  denied,  too, 
so  fully  that  she  had  ever  read  or  had  the 
original  story  read  to  her,  and—"  but  here 
Dr.  Anagnos  stooped  Wank 


''Speaking  as  a  literary  judge,  could  not 
a  story  heard  in  early  youth  be  recalled 
in  later  years  almost  word  for  word  un- 
consciously as  if  the  ideas  were  all  original 
in  the  person's  mind  and  not  the  collec- 
tion of  what  was  heard?''  was  asked. 

"Answering  that  would  be  telling  my 
opinion."  smiled  Dr.  Anagnos. 

The  reporter  then  recalled  an  incident 
where  he  had  unconsciously  palmed  off 
something  as  his  own  work,  when  there , 
was  recollection  later  that  it  was  cribbed 
bodily. 

"That  was  the  psychological  theory  of 
this  master  at  the  time,"  said  Dr.  Anag- 
nos, affirmatively,  "as  I  have  said,  but 
while  a  child  has  few  original  ideas,  there 
are  many  way3  of  expression." 

'  "Haven't  you  said  and  spoken  things  as 
your  own,  which  you  have  found  to  be 
but  old  recollections?"  was  asked  Dr. 
Anagnos. 

••Yes,''  he  replied,  "some  time  ago  I 
spoke  something,  and  later  I  wondered  if 
it  had  not  been  spoken  before,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  said  the  very  thing  myself  25 
years  ago.  I  had  spoken  it  unconscious 
of   its   having  been   spoken   before. 

"There  was  the  case  of  the  pastor  of 
Tremont  Temple,  you  know.  Yes,  Dr. 
Lorimer.  He  used  to  commit  sermons  of 
a  famous  English  divine,  and  in  Chicago^ 
it  seems,  he  repeated  these  sermons  to, 
the  church  there,  the  words  and  phrases 
being  intact  in  his  own  mind  so  retentive 
was  his  memory.  The  people  of  his  con- 
gregation detected  the  fact,  and  when  he 
was  asked  about  it,  he  said  'Yes,  I  am 
guilty,  but  unconsciously.'  The  sermons 
had  been  retained  in  his  mind  so  long,  that 
they  were  spoken  as  if  they  were  his  own." 

"I  recall,  unconsciously,  things  I  heard 
in  the  University  of  Athens  40  years  ago." 

"And  your  opiniqn  of  this  particular 
storv  of  Miss  Kellar's?" 

"That  incident  is  closed.  What  is  my 
opinion  I'm  not  going  to  say.  bu;  there's  no 
ill-feeling,  she's  as  dear  and  welcome  here 
as   ever. " 

Dr  Anagnos  said,  however,  he  did  not 
remember  of  Helen  Kellar's  calling  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  since  she  entered  Rad- 
clifl'e,  or  for  some  years. 

ttlng  Bureau  in  the  World. 


TiTS-TSeT  that  those  early  compositions 
*  mental  gymnastics,  but  doubt  and 
TuspicSn  will  blot  out  even  the  sweetest 

f^AsdSfo?'"the  story,  that  incident  is 
closed"  said  Dr.  Anagnos  kindly  yet 
SJftv T  pmnhasls  "As  for  Miss  Keller.  I 
Kff  hSld  the  kindliest  feelings  toward 
her  I  love  her  now  as  if  she  were  mj 
own  child,  and  she  is  welcome  here.  I 
wish  her  all  the  happiness  possible  and 
the  greatest  success  in  life. 

THERMOPYLAE 
GEPMOHTAAl 
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new  musical"  prodigy. 


HncUensncte      BHnd      Youth      Pleases  New 

York  Managers  Playing 

on  the  Piano. 

Guy  Hunter  Jacobson,  sixteen  years  old, 
of  Haekensuek,  N.  J.,  a  blind  pianist,  has 
made  his  first  professional  appearance. 

Several  New  York  managers  who  witnessed 

his    performance    declared    the    boy    to    be    a 

;eniu.s. 
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BLIND  HELEN  KELLER'S 

PLAINT  SEEMS  NEEDLESS 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Ladies'  Home 
I  Journal,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
and  deaf  mute,  refers  to  a  story  she  wrote 
while  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston.  It  was  entitled  The 
Frost  King."  and  it  was  alleged  to  have 
been  almost  identical  with  Miss  Margaret( 
Canby's  earlier  "Frost  Stories  In  writ- 
ing of  an  investigation  by  officers  and 
telchers.  Miss  Keller  says  she  was  cross- 
questioned  and  that  there  was  what 
seemsd  to  her  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  to  force  her  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  remembered  having 
had  the  "Frost  Stories"  read  to  her. 

"I  felt  in  every  question,  she  con- 
tinues "the  doubt  and  suspicion  in  their 
m"nds  and  I  felt,  too.  that  a  loved  friend 
was   looking  at  me  coldly  and  reproach- 

fU"Vu'st  there."  said  Dr.  Anagnos  yester- 
j..;  n,  the  paragraph  was  read.  I  pre- 
sided at  that  investigation,  and  at  that 
fi™»  took  her  part  and  believed  with  her. 
t'S»,  her  friend  at  that  trial."  Dr.  Anag-' 
n^s  is  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In-1 

StMYss0Keller.  on  the  other  hand,  in  sum- 

mhvUZrtt%™rT>SS'^  it  resulted  in 
J  M,L«nf  one  of  mv  dearest  friends.  I 
Seean°  Mr0tA°naegnos.    He  seems  to  ignore 
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Started  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises with  March  That 
He  Composed. 

ACCOMPANIED,  TOO, 

IN  TWELVE  SONGS. 


Likes  Best    Classical    Music,    but 

Finds  It  Difficult   to 

Learn  by  Ear. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
commencement  exercises  yesterday  in 
the  four  grammar  schools  in  Hacken- 
sack  N.  J.,  which  Anson  A.  Gard,  the 
author,  told  President  Roosevelt  are 
the  best  in  the  country,  was  the  piano- 
-piaying  of  Guy  Hunter  Jacobson,  the 
sixteen-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Jacotoson,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
since  birth.  The  lad  not  only  played 
the  accompaniment  to  all  the  choruses 
sung  by  tine  graduates,  but  started  the 
exercises  .with  a  march  composed  by 
himself. 

The  boy  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance Tuesday  evening,  when  he  pre- 
sided at  the  piano  during  the  exercises 
of  the  Hackensack  High  School,  but 
very  few  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  brilliant  young  player  was  blind. 
Guy  was  asked  only  ten  days  ago  to 
preside  at  the  piano  at  the  exercises 
of  the  four  grammar  schools,  and  there 
were- the  accompaniments  to  ten  songs 
for  him  to  learn.  His  mother  assisted 
him  by  singing  the  songs  at  home  and 
playing  the  accompaniments,  from  the 
i  music.  Guy  sat  near  by,  and  how  well 
'  he  listened  was  easily  determined  by 
his  perfect  playing.  He  was  given  an, 
ovation  yesterday. 

"What  kind  of  music  do  you  like 
best?"  a  reporter  asked  Guy  Jacobson 
yesterday  at  his  home  on  Hacken^acK 
Heights.  ..      ,.     _ 

"I  like  all  kinds  of  music;   it  al  1  ap 
peals  to  me  and  I  play  all  kinds,     was 
the  response. 
"Do  you  play  ragtime?  r>nn't 

"Do  I?  Well,  I  should  say  I  <J°- „£°",J 
I,  mamma?"  and  the  boy  played  Creou 
Belle"  in  a  way  that  would  make  some 
rastime   pianists  jealous.  _,„-..  hid 

"Of  course  I  prefer  classica  music  ™ 
as  I  am  blind  I  find  it  difficult  to  MM" 
it  All  I  have  is  what  they  cal 1  the  dot 
svstem  sheet  music,  and  it  takes  a 
time  bo  feel  for 'each  note ^a nd  t hen  p^a. 
<f     t  find  it  very  easy  to  memonze  ii<=«. 

march    composed   by   himsef.    Ha  nse 

^u\de^m°Xr^^flx^^ceb. 

Itween  letters     Guy's  musical  edu. 

I  was    stained   in    the   Perkins 

i  at  Boston.     He  'has   made  ut  . 

to  devote  his  entire  time  to  P-an,he  la 
1  P.iiv     is    a    grand-nephew    or    u      . 

Pr^i^nt^Edward IE.   Poor    of  ,' 

: ■;„Vr;feantahf  Voor^  estate, 

PoURy   road.  „  „  .riuv   has 

When    short    of    company  ™ 
vloki   solo  put   on  the  S^P^op 
while  he  listens  he  works _m  " 
mpaniment   with  perfect  ene 


is     a    'rw  -  iy     boy,     ami     makes 

The     commencement     exercises     were 
much         i  i    iin    Tnrhune,    in 

his  antui.-ii    circular   of  greeting   to   the 
glri]  gra  lua  b    .   sa  i'1 

i  \  i!i  lx  noble  women  and 
not  simply  the  wardrobes  of  society, 
who  sUnly  art  from  fashionable  delin- 
eators; for  the  only  thing  in  and  oul  61 
thai  can  tipare  wlVh  a  Fash- 
ionable  woman's   waist  is  the   waste  of 
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i\  iNin  BOY  PIANIST  WHO 

PLAYED  MARCH  HE  COMPOSED.j 


rhe   Story  of 
My  Life 


By  Helen  Keller 


EIGHT  YEARS  AGO:  WHEN   SHE  WAS  THIRTEEN 


GUT  H. 
<£4CO$P0JSr 


-Ml 
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MISS   KELLER'S   EARLY  HOME   IN  CAMBRIDGE 
Here  William  Dean  Howelis  lived  for  a  time,  years  £: 
the  place  is  often  called  "  Howelis  House. 


TS^ot  "W^,W^ 


Guy  Hunter  Jacobson,  of  Hackensack 
N.  J.,  only  16  years  old  and  blindsiuce 
lus  birth,  is  said  to  play  the  piaiflFflry 
well  and  has  considerable  talent  as  a 
composer.  He  commits  .  h,is  selections 
by  means  of  the  dot  system  sheet  music 
and  says  that  it  requires  considerable 
time  and  patience  to  feel  for  each  note 
and  then  play  it. 


IN  THE   LIBRARY  AT  "  HOWELLS   HOUSE" 
One  of  the  rooms  where  Miss  Keller  studied.     This 
now  occupied  by  the  Cambridge  School. 


£ 


PART  FOUR 


rHE    winter   of    1892 
was  darkened  by 
the  one  cloud  in 
my    childhood's 
bright    sky.     Joy- 
deserted  my  heart,  and  for  a  long,  long  time  I 
lived  in  doubt,  anxiety  and  fear.     Books  lost 
their  charm  for  me,  and  even  now  the  thought 
of  those  dreadful  days  chills  my  heart.     A  little 
story  called  "  The  Frost-King,"  which  I  wrote  and 

sent  to  Mr.   Anagnos,   of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 

Blind,  was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.     In  order  to  make 

the  matter  clear  I  must  set  forth  the  facts  connected  with 

this  most  painful  episode,  which  justice  to  my  teacher  and 

to  myself  compels  me  to  relate. 
When  I  wrote  the  story  I  was  at  home  the  autumn  after 

I  had  learned  to  speak. 
At  Fern  Quarry  Miss  Sullivan  had  been  describing  to  me 

the  beauties  of  the  late  foliage,   and  it  seems  that   her 

descriptions  revived  the  memory  of  a  story  which  must 

have  been  read  to  me  and  which   I  had  unconsciously 

retained.     I  thought  then  that  I  was  ' '  making  up  a  story," 

as  the  children  say,  and   I  eagerly  sat  down  to  write  it 

before  the  ideas  should  slip  from  me.     My  thoughts  flowed 

easily  ;  I  felt  a  sense  of  joy  in  the  composition.     Words  and 

images  came  tripping  to  my  finger-ends,  and  as  I  thought  out 

sentence  after  sentence  I  wrote  them 

un  my  Braille  slate. 
When  the  story  was  finished  I  read 

it  to   my   teacher,   and   I   recall   now 

vividly  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  the  more 

beautiful  passages,  and  my  annoyance 

at  being  interrupted  to  have  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  a  word   corrected.     At 

dinner  it  was  read  to  the  assembled 

family,  who  were  greatly  amazed  that  I 

could  write  so  well.     Some  one  asked 

me  if  I  had  read  it  in  a  book.     This 

question  surprised  me  very  much,  for 

1  had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 

haying  had  it  read  to  me.     I  spoke  up 

and  said,  ' '  Oh  no,  it  is  my  story,  and 

I  have  written  it  for  Mr.  Anagnos." 

Accordingly   I   copied   the   story  and 

sent  it  to  him  for  his  birthday.     It  was 

suggested   that   I   should   change   the 

title  from  "Autumn  Leaves"  to  "  The 

Frost-King,"  which   I  did.     I  carried 

the  little  story  to  the  post-office  myself, 

feeling  as  if  I  were  walking  on  air.     t 

little  dreamed  how  cruelly  I  should  pay 


1W\R.  ANAGNOS  was  delighted  with 
iVl  "The  Frost-King"  and  published 
it  in  one  of  the  Perkins  Institution  re- 
ports. This  was  the  pinnacle  of  my 
happiness,  from  which  I  was  in  a  little 
while  dashed  to  the  earth.  I  had  been 
in  Boston  only  a  short  time  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  story  similar  to  ' '  The 
Frost-King,"  called  "Frost-Fairies," 
by  Miss  Margaret  T.  Canby,  had 
appeared  before  I  was  born.  The  two 
stories  were  so  much  alike  in  thought 
and  language  that  it  was  evident  that 
Miss  Canby's  story  had  been'  read  to 
me,  and  that  mine  was  —  a  plagiarism. 
It  was  difficult  to  make  me  understand 
this  ;  but  when  I  did  understand  I  was 
astonished  and  grieved.  No  child  ever 
drank  deeper  of  the  cup  of  bitterness 
than  I  did.  I  had  disgraced  myself;  I 
had  brought  suspicion  upon  those  I 
loved  best.  And  yet  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly have  happened  ?  I  racked  my 
brain  until  I  was  weary,  to  recall  any- 
thing about  the  frost  that  I  had  read 
before  I  wrote  "The  Frost-King,"  but 
I  could  remember  nothing,  except  the 
common  reference  to  Jack  Frost,  and 
a  poem  for  children,  "  The  Freaks  of 
the  Frost,"  and  I  knew  I  had  not  used 
that  in  my  composition. 

At  first  Mr.  Anagnos,  though  deeply 
troubled,  seemed  to  believe  me.  He 
was  unusually  tender  and  kind  to  me, 

and  for  a  brief  space  the  shadow  lifted,  revealing  the 
splendor  of  love  and  trust  and  faith  — plants  that  bloom  in 
the  shady  spots  of  our  lives.  To  please  him  I  tried  not  to 
be  unhappy  and  to  make  myself  as  pretty  as  possible  for 
the  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday,  which  took  place 
very  soon  after  I  received  the  sad  news.  I  was  to  be 
"  Ceres"  in  a  kind  of  masque  given  by  the  blind  girls. 
Ah,  how  well  I  remember  the  graceful  draperies  that  en- 
folded me,  the  bright  autumn  leaves  that  wreathed  my 
head,  and  the  fruit  and  grain  at  my  feet  and  in  my  hands, 
and  beneath  all  the  gayety  and  charm  of  the  masque  the 
oppressive  sense  of  coming  ill  that  chilled  my  heart. 

The  night  before  the  celebration  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Institution  had  asked  me  a  question  connected  with 
"  The  Frost-King,"  and  I  was  telling  her  that  Miss  Sullivan 


had  talked  to  me  about  Jack  Frost  and  his  wonderful 
works.  Something  I  said  made  her  think  she  detected  in 
my  words  an  acknowledgment  that  I  did  remember  Miss 
Canby's  story  of  the  "  Frost-Fairies,"  and  she  laid  her 
conclusions  before  Mr.  Anagnos,  although  I  had  told  her 
most  emphatically  that  she  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  thinking  that  he 
had  been  deceived,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of 
love  and  innocence.     He  believed   that  Miss  Sullivan  and 
I  had  deliberately  stolen  the  bright  thoughts  of  another  and 
imposed  them  on  him  to  win  his  admiration      I  was  brought 
before  a  court  of  investigation  composed  of  the  teacheis 
and  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  Miss  Sullivan  was  asked 
to  leave  me.     Then  I  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
with  what  seemed  to  me  a  determination  on  the  part  of  my 
uYcVes  to  force  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  remembered 
having  had  the  ' '  Frost-Fairies  "  read  tome.    I  felt  in  every 
Question  the  doubt  and  suspicion  m  their  minds,  and  I  felt 
?oo,  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking  at  me-  coldly  and 
reproachfully,  although  I  could  not  have  put  all  this  into 
words      The  blood  pressed  about  my  thumping  heart,  arid 
I  could  scarcely  speak,  except  in  monosyllables      Even  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  only  a  dreadful  mistake  did  not 
lessen  my  suffering,  and  when  at  last  I  was  allowed  to 


CONVERSING  WITH    MISS    KELLER    BY  MEANS    OF  LIPS  AND    HAND 
When  speaking  to  Miss  Keller,  friends  frequently  hold  her  hand  in  order  to  spell  with  the  fingers  any  word 
not  understood  at  once  from  the  movements  of  the  lips, 
Si- 


leave    the    room    I    was 
dazed  and  did  not  notice 
my  teacher's  caresses,  or 
the  tender  words  of   my 
friends. 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed  that  night  I  wept  as  I  hope  few 
children  have  wept.     I  imagined  I  should  die  before 
morning,  I  felt  so  cold  ;  and  the  thought  comforted  me. 
I  think  if  this  sorrow  had  come  to  me  when  I  was  older  it 
would  have  broken  my  spirit  beyond  repairing.     But,  for- 
tunately for  me,  the  angel  of  forgetful  ness  has  gathered  up 
and  carried  away  much  of  the  misery  and  all  the  bitterness 
of  those  davs. 


Miss  Sullivan  had  never  beard  of  the  Frost:Faines 
or  of  the  book,  "  l'-irdie  and  His  Friends,"  in  which  it  was 
published.  She  investigated  the  matter  carefu ly  and 1  at 
last  it  came  out  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  bad  a 
copy  of  the  book  in  1888,  the  year  that  we  spent  the  summer 
with  her  in  Brewster.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  unable  to  find 
her  copy  but  she  has  told  me  that  at  that  time,  while  Miss 
Sullivan  was  away  on  a  vacation,  she  tried  to  amuse  me 
bv  reading  from  various  books,  and  although  she  could 
not  remember  "  Frost-Fairies  "  any  more  than  I,  yet  she 
felt  sure  that  "  Birdie  and  His  Friends"  was  one  of  the 
books  she  read.  'She  explained  the  disappearance  o  her 
book  bv  the  fact  that  she  had  a  short  time  before  sold  her 
house  and  disposed  of  many  juvenile 
books,  such  as  fairy-tales,  etc. 

At  that  time  the  stories  had  little  or 
no  meaning  for  me;  but  the  mere 
spelling  of  the  strange  words  was 
sufficient  to  amuse  a  little  child  who 
•could  do  almost  nothing  to  amuse 
herself ;  and  although  1  do  not  recall 
a  single  circumstance  connected  with 
the  reading  of  the  stories,  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  1  made  a  great 
effort  to  remember  the  words,  with  the 
intention  of  having  them  explained 
when  my  teacher  returned. 
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PHEN  Miss  Sullivan  came  back  1 
did  not  speak  to  her  about  the 
' '  Frost-Fairies, ' '  probably  because  she 
began  at  once  to  read  ' '  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  which  filled  my  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Miss  Canby's 
story  was  read  to  me  once,  and  that 
long  after  I  had  forgotten  it  it  came 
back  to  me  so  naturally  that  I  never 
suspected  that  it  was  the  adopted 
child  of  another  mind. 

In  my  trouble  I  received  many  mes- 
sages of  love  and  sympathy  which  are 
precious  to  remember.  All  the  friends 
I  loved  best,  except  one,  have  re- 
mained my  own.  Miss  Canby  hersel 
wrote  kindly,  "Some  day  you  will 
write  a  great  story  out  of  your  own 
head,  that  will  be  a  comfort  and  help 
to  many."  But  this  kind  prophecy  has 
never  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  I  have 
ever  since  been  tortured  by  the  fear  ' 
that  what  I  write  is  not  my  own.  For 
a  long  time  when  I  wrote  a  letter,  even 
to  my  mother,  I  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  feeling  of  terror,  and  I  would 
I  spell  the  sentences  over  and  over,  to 
make  sure  that  I  had  not  read  them 
in  a  book.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistent  and  constant  encourage- 
ment of  Miss  Sullivan,  I  think  I  should 
have  given  up  trying  to  write  alto- 
gether. 

I   have   read  the   ' '  Frost-Fames 
since,  also  the  letters  I  wrote  in  which 
I  used  other  ideas  of  Miss  Canby's. 
1  find  in  one  of  them,  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  dated  September  29,  1891, 
words    and    sentiments    exactly    like 
those  of  the  book.     At  this  time  I  was 
writing  "The  Frost-King,"  and  this 
letter,    like     mam-    others,    contains 
phrases  which  show  that  my  mind  was 
saturated  with  the  story.   For  instance, 
I  represent  my  teacher  as  saying  to 
me  of  the  golden  autumn  leaves,  "  Yes,  they  are  beautiful 
enough  to  "comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer    —an  idea 
direct  from  Miss  Canby's  story.  ,  •„ 

This  habit  of  assimilating  what  pleased  me  and  giving  it 
out  again  as  my  own  appears  in  much  of  my  early  corre- 
spondence and  my  first  attempts  at  writing.  In  a  little 
essay  which  1  wrote  about  the  old  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
I  borrowed  my  glowing  descriptions  with  my  variations 
from  sources  1  have  forgotten.  I  knew  Mr.  Anagnos  s 
great  love  of  antiquity  and  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  ot 
all  beautiful  sentiments  about  Italy  and  Greece.  I  there- 
fore gathered  from  all  the  books  that  I  read  every  bit  ot 
poetry  or  of  history  that  I  thought  would  give  him  pleasure. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  in  speaking  of  my  essay  on  the  cities,  has 
said,   "  These  ideas  are  poetic  in  their  essence."  .  But  I 

do  not  understand  how  he  ever  thought  a  blind  and  deaf 
\  child  of  eleven  could  have  invented  them.  Yet  I  can- 
not think  that,  because  I  did  not  originate  the  ideas,  my 
little  composition  is  therefore  quite  devoid  of  interest. 
It  shows  me  that  I  could  express  my  appreciation  of 
beautiful  and  poetic  ideas  in  clear  and  animated  language. 
Mr.  Anagnos  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  those  early 
compositions  were  mental  gymnastics.  I  was  learning, 
as  all  young  and  inexperienced  persons  learn,  by  assimi- 
lation and"imitation,  to  put  ideas  into  words.  Every- 
thing I  found  in  books  that  pleased  me  I  retained  in  my 
memory,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  adapted  it. 
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Writing  Compared  to  Crazy  Patchwork 

I  AM  afraid  I  have  not  completed  this  process  yet.     It 
1     is  certain  that  I  cannot  always  distinguish  my  own 
thoughts  from  those  which  I  read,  because  what  I  read 
becomes  the  very  substance  and  texture  of  my  mind. 
Consequently,  in  nearly  all  that  I  write  I  produce  some- 
thing which  very  much  resembles  thi  hv.ork  I 
used  to  make  when  I  first   learned  to  sew.     This  patch- 
work was  made  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  —  pretty 
bits  of  silk  and  velvet;  but  the  rough,  coar 
that  were  not  pleasant  to  touch  always  predominated. 
Likewise  my  compositions  are  made  up  of  half-formed, 
crude    notions   of    my   own,    inlaid   with    the    brighter 
thoughts  and  riper  opinions  of  the  authors  I  have  read. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulty  of  writing  is  to 
make  the  language  of   the  educated  mind  express  the 
confused  ideas,  half  feelings,  half  thoughts,  which  repre- 
sent our  mentality  when  we  are  little  more  than  bundles 
of  instinctive  tendencies.     Trying  to  write  is  very  much 
like  trying  to  put  a  Chinese  puzzle  together  :  We  have 
a  pattern  in  mind  which  we  wish  to  work  out  in  words  ; 
but  the  words  will  not  fit  the  spaces,   or,   if  they  do, 
they  will  not  match  the  design.     But  we  keep  on  trying 
because  we  know  that  others  have  succeeded,  and  we 
are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  defeated. 
' '  There  is  no  way  to  become  original,  except  to  be  born 
so,"   says   Stevenson.     And   although    I    may  not   be 
original    I   hope   some   time   to   outgrow  my  artificial, 
periwigged    compositions.     Then,    perhaps,    my    own 
thoughts  and   experiences   will   come    to  the  surface. 
Meantime  I  trust  and  hope  and  persevere,  and  try  not 
to  let  the  bitter  memory  of  "  The  Frost-King"  trammel 
my  literary  efforts.     This  sad  experience  may  have  done 
me  good  and  set  me  thinking  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  composition.     My  only  regret  is  that  it  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends.     I  mean  Mr.  Anagnos. 
The  moment  we  met   I   loved   him,  and  a  friendship 
began  which,  though  cruelly  broken,  I  still  cherish  as 
one   of   my  most  precious   memories.     It   is   sweet  to 
recall  his  goodness  to  me  as  a  child— how  he  held  me 
on  his  knee,  and,  forgetting  his  many  cares,  made  my  hap- 
piness his  own.     He  loved  to  talk  to  me  about  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.     It  was  he  who  guided  my  feet  to  the 
^Egean  shore  and  showed  me  his  beloved  Hellas  through 
'  the  blue  mist  of  time,  still  beautiful  and  statuesque  amid 
I  the  ashes  of  her  dead  splendor.     But  doubt  and  sus- 
picion will  blot  out  even  the  sweetest  friendship. 

Constant  Fear  of  Becoming  a  Plagiarist 

THE  summer  and  winter  following  "The  Frost-King" 
incident   I   spent   with   my   family   in  Alabama, 
recall  with  delight  that   home-going.     Everything  had 
budded  and  blossomed.     I  w-as  happy  ;   ' '  The  Frost- 
King"  was  forgotten. 

When  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  crimson  and 
golden  leaves  of  autumn,  and  the  musk-scented  grapes 
that  covered  the  arbor  at  the  end  of  the  garden  were 
turning  golden  brown  in  the  sunshine,  I  began  to  write 
a  sketch  of  my  life  — a  year  after  I  had  written  "The 
Frost-King."  I  was  still  excessively  scrupulous  about 
everything  I  wrote.  The  thought  that  what  I  wrote 
might  not  be  absolutely  my  own  tormented  me.  No 
one  knew  of  these  fears  except  my  teacher.  A  strange 
sensitiveness  prevented  me  from  referring  to  ' '  The 
Frost-King";  but  often  when  an  idea  flashed  out  in 
the  course  of  conversation  I  would  spell  softly  in  her 
hand,  "lam  not  sure  it  is  mine."  At  other  times,  in 
the  midst  of  a  paragraph  I  was  writing,  I  said  to  my- 
self, ' '  Suppose  it  should  be  found  that  all  this  was 
written  by  some  one  long  ago !  "  An  impish  fear 
clutched  hold  of  mv  hand,  so  that  I  could  not  write  any- 
more that  day.  And  even  now  I  sometimes  feel  the 
same  uneasiness  and  disquietude. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  1895  were  my  trip  to 
!  Washington  during  the  inauguration  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  visits  to  Niagara  and  the  World's  Fair. 
With  an  eagerness  as  insatiable  as  that  with  which  Cortez 
seized  the  "treasures  of  Mexico  I  took  in  the  glories 
of  the  Fair  with  my  fingers.  I  saw  many  wonders- 
marvels  of  invention  ;  treasures  of  skill  and  patient 
industry;  the  works  of  man  in  every  country  and  in  all 
times.  We  were  accompanied  by  Doctor  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  went  everywhere  with  us  and 
explained  the  objects  of  greatest  interest.  Whenever  it 
was  possible  I  touched  the  machinery  and  followed  the 
work  in  all  its  processes.  Needless  to  say.  these  experi- 
ences added  a  great  many  new  terms  to  my  vocabulary; 
and  before  the  summer  was  over  I  had  taken  a  long 
leap  from  the  child's  interest  in  fairy-tales  and  toys  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  real  and  the  earnest  m  the  workaday 
world.  In  a  word,  all  the  marvels  of  tale  and  song,  all 
the  activities  of  human  life  passed  under  my  finger-Ops. 

Study  Began  in  Earnest  in  1893 

BEFORE  October,  1S93,  I  had  studied  various  subjects 
by  mvself  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  manner, 
read  the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome  and  the  Lmted 
States.  I  also  had  a  French  grammar  in  raised  print 
and  as  I  already  knew  some  French  I  otten  amused 
mvself  by  composing  in  my  head  short  exercises,  using 
the  new 'words  as  I  came  across  them,  and  lgr.        g 
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rules  and  other  technicalities  as  much  as  possible.  1 
even  tried,  without  aid,  to  master  the  French  pronun- 
ciation, as  I  found  all  the  letters  and  sounds  described 
in  the  book.  Of  course,  this  was  tasking  slender  powers 
for  great  ends  ;  but  it  gave  me  something  to  do  on  a 
rainy  day,  and  I  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
French  to  read  with  pleasure  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables, 
"  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,"  and  passages  from  Athahe. 

I  also  gave  considerable  time  to  the  improvement  of  my 
speech.  I  read  aloud  to  Miss  Sullivan  and  recited 
passages  from  my  favorite  poets,  which  I  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  ;  and  she  corrected  my  pronuncia- 
tion and  helped  me  to  phrase  and  inflect.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  October,  1893,  after  I  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  my  visit  to  the 
World's  Fair,  that  I  began  to  have  regular  lessons. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  I  were  at  that  time  in  Hulton, 
Pennsylvania,  visiting  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Wade. 
It  was  arranged  that  I  should  study  under  Mr.  Irons,  a 
neighbor  of  theirs.  I  remember  him  as  a  man  of  rare, 
sweet  nature  and  of  wide  experience.  He  taught  me 
Latin  Grammar  principally  ;  but  he  often  helped  me  in 
Arithmetic,  which  I  found  as  troublesome  as  it  was  unin- 
teresting. I  regarded  this  study  as  a  system  of  pitfalls. 
I  hung  about  the  dangerous  frontier  of  "  guess,"  avoid- 
ing with  infinite  trouble  to  myself  and  others  the  broad 
valley  of  reason.  When  I  was  not  guessing  I  was  jump- 
ing at  conclusions,  and  this  fault,  in  addition  to  my  dull- 
ness, aggravated  my  difficulties. 

Mr. '  Irons  also  read  with  me  Tennyson's  "In 
Memoriam."  I  had  read  many  books  before,  but  never 
from  a  critical  point  of  view.  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  to  know  an  author,  to  recognize  his  style  as 
I  would  recognize  the  clasp  of  a  friend's  hand.  I 
studied  "  In  Memoriam"  not  merely  as  a  great  poem, 
but  a  poem  filled  with  soul,  chastened  and  noble  in 
style,  breathing  of  shattered  hopes  and  cruel  sorrow. 

At  first  I  was  rather  unwilling  to  study  Latin  Grammar. 
It  seemed  absurd  to  waste  time  analyzing  every  word  I 
came  across  —  noun,  genitive,  singular,  feminine,  etc. — 
when  its  meaning  was  quite  plain.  I  thought  I  might 
just  as  well  describe  my  pet  in  order  to  know  it  —  order, 
vertebrate ;  division,  quadruped  ;  class,  mammalia  ; 
genus,  felinus  ;  species,  cat ;  individual,  tabby.  But  as 
I  got  deeper  into  the  subject  I  became  more  interested, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  language  delighted  me.  I  often 
amused  myself  by  reading  Latin  passages,  picking  up 
words  I  understood  and  trying  to  make  sense ;  I  have 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  this  pastime.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful,  I  think,  than  the  evanescent  fleeting 
images  and  sentiments  presented  by  a  language  one  is 
just  becoming  familiar  with  — ideas  that  flit  across  the 
mental  sky  like  iridescent  clouds,  shaped  and  tinted  by 
capricious  fancy.  Miss  Sullivan  sat  beside  me  at  my 
lessons,  spelling  into  my  hand  whatever  Mr.  Irons 
wished  to  say,  and  looking  up  new  words  for  me.  I 
was  just  beginning  to  read  Caesar's  "  Gallic  War" 
when  I  went  to  my  home  in  Alabama. 

Progress  in  Lip- Reading  was  Slow 

IN  THE  summer  I  attended  the  meeting  at  Chautauqua  of 
the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf.  Here  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York 
City.  I  went  there  in  October,  1894,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Sullivan.  This  school  was  chosen  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  highest  advantages  in 
voice  culture,  speech,  and  training  in  lip-reading.  In 
addition  to  my  work  in  these  special  subjects,  during 
the  two  years  I  was  in  the  school,  I  studied  Arithmetic, 
Physical  Geography,  French  and  German. 

Miss  Reamy,  my  German  teacher,  could  use  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  after  I  had  acquired  a  small 
vocabulary  we  talked  together  in  German  whenever  we 
had  an  opportunity,  and  in  a  few  months  I  could  under- 
stand almost  everything  she  said  on  ordinary  subjects. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  read  ' '  Wilhelm  Tell " 
with  the  greatest  delight.  Indeed,  I  think  I  made  more 
progress  in  German  than  in  any  of  my  other  studies. 
I  found  French  much  more  difficult.  I  studied  it  with 
Madame  Olivier,  a  French  lady  who  did  not  know  the 
finger  language,  and  who  was  consequently  obliged  to 
give  her  instruction  orally.  I  could  not  read  her  lips 
easily ;  so  my  progress  was  much  slower  than  in 
German.  However,  I  managed  to  read  ' '  Le  Medecin 
Malgre  Lui"  again.  It  was  very  amusing;  but  I  did 
not  like  it  nearly  so  well  as  "  Wilhelm  Tell." 

My  progress  in  lip-reading  and  speech  was  not  what 
my  teachers  and  I  expected  and  hoped  it  would  be.  It 
was  my  ambition  to  speak  like  other  people,  and  my 
teachers  believed  that  this  could  be  accomplished  ;  but, 
although  we  worked  hard  and  faithfully,  yet  we  did  not 
quite  reach  our  goal.  I  suppose  we  aimed  too  high,  and 
disappointment  was  therefore  inevitable.  But,  although 
these  disappointments  caused  me  great  depression  at 
times,  I  pursued  my  other  studies  with  unflagging  inter- 
est, especially  Physical  Geography.  It  was  a  joy  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  Nature  :  how,  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  winds  are  made  to 
blow  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  how  the  vapors 
ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  how  rivers  are  cut 


out  among  the  rocks,  and  mountains  overturned  by  the 
roots,  and  in  what  ways  man  may  overcome  many 
forces  mightier  than  himself. 

Preparing  to  Enter  Radcliffe  College 

WHEN  a  very  little  girl  I  had  visited  Wellesley  College 
and  surprised  my  friends  by  the  announcement : 
"  Some  day  I  shall  go  to  college — but  I  shall  go  to 
Harvard  ! ' '  When  asked  why  I  would  not  go  to  Wellesley 
I  replied  that  there  were  only  girls  there.  The  thought  of 
going  to  college  took  root  and  became  an  earnest  desire, 
which  impelled  me  to  enter  into  competition  for  a  degree 
with  seeing  and  hearing  girls,  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  many  wise  friends.  When  I  left  New  York 
the  idea  had  become  a  fixed  purpose  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  go  to  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  to  be  prepared  for  Radcliffe  College.  This  was 
the  nearest  approach  I  could  get  to  Harvard. 

I  entered  the  Cambridge  School  in  October,  1S96. 
The  plan  was  to  have  Miss  Sullivan  attend  the  classes 
with  me  and  interpret  to  me  the  instruction  given. 

Of  course,  my  instructors  had  had  no  experience  in 
teaching  any  but  normal  pupils,  and  my  only  means  of 
conversing  with  them  was  to  read  what  they  said  by 
placing  my  fingers  on  their  lips.  My  studies  for  the  first 
year  were  English  History,  English  Literature,  German, 
Latin  and  Arithmetic,  Latin  Composition  and  occa- 
sional themes.  Never  before  had  I  taken  a  course  of 
study  with  the  idea  of  preparing  for  college  ;  but  I  had 
been  well  drilled  in  English  by  Miss  Sullivan,  and  it 

soon  became  evident  to  my  teachers  that  I  needed  no 
special  instruction  in  this  subject  beyond  a  critical  study 
of  the  books  prescribed  by  the  college.  Moreover,  I 
had  had  a  good  start  in  French  and  had  received  six 
months'  instruction  in  Latin  ;  but  German  was  the  sub- 
ject with  which  I  was  most  familiar.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  advantages  there  were  serious  drawbacks  to  my 
progress.  Miss  Sullivan  could  not  spell  out  in  my  hand 
all  that  the  books  required,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
have  textbooks  embossed  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  me, 
although  my  friends  in  London  and  Philadelphia  were 
willing  to  hasten  the  work.  For  a  while,  indeed,  I  had 
to  copy  my  Latin  in  Braille,  so  that  I  could  recite  with 
the  other  girls.  My  instructors  soon  became  sufficiently 
familiar  with  my  imperfect  speech  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions readily  and  correct  mistakes.  I  could  not  make 
notes  in  class  or  write  exercises  ;  but  I  wrote  all  my 
compositions  and  translations  at  home  on  my  typewriter. 
Each  day  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  the  classes  with  me 
and  spelled  into  my  hand  with  infinite  patience  all  that 
the  teachers  said.  In  study  hours  she  had  to  look  up 
new  words  for  me  and  read  and  reread  notes  and  books 
I  did  not  have  in  raised  print.  Frau  Grote,  my  German 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Gilman,  the  principal,  were  the  only 
teachers  in  the  school  who  learned  the  finger  language 
to  give  me  instruction.  No  one  realized  more  fully  than 
dear  Frau  Grote  how  slow  and  inadequate  her  spelling 
was.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  she 
laboriously  spelled  out  her  instruction  to  me  twice  a 
week,  to  give  Miss  Sullivan  a  little  rest.  But,  though 
everybody  was  kind  and  ready  to  help  us,  there  was  only 
one  hand  that  could  turn  drudgery  into  pleasure. 

Took  Delight  in  Reading  German  Books 

THAT  year  I  finished  Arithmetic,  reviewed  my  Latin 
Grammar  and  read  three  chapters  of  Caesar's  ' '  Gallic 
War."  In  German  I  read,  partly  with  my  fingers  and 
partly  with  Miss  Sullivan's  assistance,  Schiller's  "  Das 
Lied  von  der  Glocke  "  and  "  Der  Taucher,"  Lessing's 
"  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  Heine's  "  Die  Harzreise," 
"Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  "  and  "Der 
Fluch  der  Schonheit,"  and  Goethe's  "  Aus  Meinem 
Leben."  I  took  the  greatest  delight  in  these  German 
books,  especially  Schiller's  wonderful  lyrics,  the  history 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  magnificent  achievements  and 
the  account  of  Goethe's  life.  I  was  sorry  to  finish  ' '  Die 
Harzreise,"  so  full  of  charming  descriptions  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  streams  that  sang  and  rippled  in  the  sunshine, 
asid  wild  regions,  sacred  to  tradition  and  legend,  the  gray 
sisters  of  a  long-vanished,  imaginative  age  —  descrip- 
tions such  as  can  be  given  only  by  those  to  whom  Nature 
is  "a  feeling,  a  love  and  an  appetite." 

Mr.  Gilman  instructed  me  part  of  the  year  in  English 
Literature.  We  read  together  "As  You  Like  It," 
Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies," 
and  Macaulay's  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson."  Mr. 
Gilman's  broad  views  of  history  and  literature  and  his 
■  clever  explanations  made  my  work  easier  than  it  could 
have  been  had  I  only  read  notes  mechanically  with  the 
necessarily  brief  explanations  given  in  the  classes. 

At  the  Cambridge  school,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  seeing  and  hearing  girls 
of  my  own  age.  I  lived  with  several  others  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  houses  connected  with  the  school,  the  house 
where  Mr.  Howells  used  to  live,  and  we  had  all  the 
advantages  of  home  life.  I  joined  them  in  many  of 
their  games,  even  "  blind  man's  buff  "  and  frolics  in  the 
snow ;  I  took  long  walks  with  them ;  we  discussed  our 
studies  and  read  aloud  the  things  that  interested  us  most. 
Some  of  the  girls  learned  the  manual  alphabet,  so  that 


Mtss  buliivan  aid  not  nave  to  repeat  their  conversation 
to  me.  At  Christmas  my  mother  and  little  sister  spent 
the  holidays  with  me,  and  Mr.  Oilman  offered  to  let  my 
sister  Mildred  study  in  his  school.  Accordingly  Mildred 
came  to  Cambridge  ;  we  helped  each  other,  and  for  six 
months  we  were  hardly  ever  separated. 

"Honors"  in  Preliminary  Examinations 

1T00K  my  preliminary  examinations  for  Radcliffe  from 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June  to  the  third  of  July  in  1897. 
The  subjects  I  offered  were  elementary  and  advanced 
German,  French,  Latin,  English,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
History,  making  nine  hours  in  all.  I  passed  in  every- 
thing, and  received  "  honors"  in  German  and  English. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the  usual  method  of  admis- 
sion to  Radcliffe  College.  The  student  is  required  to 
pass  in  sixteen  hours  —  twelve  hours  being  called  ele- 
mentary and  four  advanced.  Five  hours  must  be  passed 
at  a  time  to  count.  The  examination  papers  are  given 
out  at  Harvard  and  brought  to  Radcliffe  by  a  special 
messenger.  Each  candidate  is  known,  not  by  his  name, 
but  by  a  number.  I  was  number  233,  but  as  I  had  to  use 
a  typewriter  my  identity  could  not  be  concealed.  It  was 
thought  advisable  for  me  to  have  my  examinations  in  a 
room  by  myself,  because  the  noise  of  the  typewriter  might 
disturb  the  other  girls.  Mr.  Gilman  read  all  the  papers 
to  me  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  first  day  I  had  German.  Mr.  Gilman  sat  beside 
me  and  read  the  paper  through,  then  he  read  it  sentence 
by  sentence,  while  I  repeated  the  words  aloud,  to  make 
sure  that  I  understood  him  perfectly.  The  papers  were 
difficult,  and  I  felt  very  anxious  as  I  wrote  out  my 
answers  on  the  typewriter.  Mr.  Gilman  read  to  me 
what  I  had  written,  and  I  made  such  changes  as  I 
thought  necessary,  and  he  inserted  them.  I  wish  to  say 
here  that  I  have  not  had  this  advantage  since  in  any  of 
my  examinations.  At  Radcliffe  no  one  reads  the  papers 
to  me  after  they  are  written,  and  I  have  no  opportunity 
to  correct  errors  unless  I  get  through  before  the  time  is 
up.  In  that  case  I  correct  such  mistakes  as  I  can  recall 
in  the  few  minutes  allowed.  If  I  passed  the  preliminary 
examinations  with  higher  credit  than  I  did  the  finals  it 
was  because  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  papers 
read  to  me.  Mr.  Gilman  sent  my  written  work  to  the 
examiners  with  a  certificate  that  I,  Candidate  No.  233, 
had  written  the  papers. 

All  the  other  examinations  were  conducted  in  the 
same  manner.  None  of  them  was  so  difficult  as  the 
first.  I  remember  that  the  day  the  Latin  paper  was 
brought  to  us  Professor  Schilling  came  in  and  informed 
me  that  I  had  passed  satisfactorily  in  German.     This 

ber  of  my  recitations 


encouraged  me  greatly,  and  I  sped  on  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  steady  hand. 

When  I  began  my  second  year  at  the  Gilman 
school  I  was  full  of  hope  and  determined  to  succeed. 
But  during  the  first  few  weeks  I  was  confronted 
with  unforeseen  difficulties.  Mr.  Gilman  had 
agreed  that  that  year  I  should  study  Mathematics 
principally.  I  had  Physics,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Astronomy,  Greek  and  Latin.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  books  I  needed  had  not  been 
embossed  in  time  for  me  to  begin  with  the  class, 
and  1  lacked  important  apparatus  for  some  of  my 
studies.  The  classes  were  large,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  teachers  to  give  me  special  instruction. 
Miss  Sullivan  was  obliged  to  read  almost  all  the 
books  to  me  and  interpret  for  the  instructors,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  it  seemed  as  if  her 
dear  hand  would  not  be  equal  to  the  task. 

It   was  necessary  for   me  to  write  Algebra  and 
Geometry  in  class  and  solve  problems  in  Physics, 
and  this  I  could  not  do  until  we  bought  a  Braille 
writer,  by  means  of  which  I  could  put  down  the  steps 
of  my  work.     I  could  not  follow  with  my  eyes  the 
geometrical  figures  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  and  my 
only  means  of  getting  a  clear  idea  of  them  was  to 
make  them  on  a  cushion  with  straight  and  curved 
wires  which  had  bent  and  pointed  ends.     Sometimes 
I  lost  all  courage  and  betrayed  my  feelings  in  a  way 
I  am  ashamed  to  remember,  especially  as  the  signs 
of    my  trouble  were  afterward  used  against  Miss 
Sullivan,  the  only  person  of  all  the  kind  friends  I 
had  there  who  could  make  the  rough  places  smooth. 
Little  by  little,  however,  my  difficulties  began  to 
disappear.   The  embossed  books  and  other  apparatus 
arrived,  and  I  threw  myself  into  the  work  with  re- 
newed confidence.     Algebra  and  Geometry  were  the 
only  studies  that  continued  to  defy  my  efforts  to 
comprehend  them.     As  I  have  said  before,  I  had  no 
aptitude  for  Mathematics-,  the  different  points  were 
not  explained  to  me  as  fully  as  I  wished.     The  geo- 
metrical diagrams  were  particularly  vexing  because 
I  could  not  see  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  to 
each  other,  even  on  the  cushion. 

Withdrawal  from  the  Cambridge  School 

JUST  before  the  books  came  Mr.  Gilman  had 
begun  to  remonstrate  with  Miss  Sullivan  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  working  too  hard,  and  in  spite 
of  my  earnest  protestations  he  reduced  the  1111m- 


At  the  beginning  we  had 
agreed  that  I  should  take  five  years  to  prepare  for 
college,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  success 
of  my  examinations  led  Miss  Sullivan  and  two  of 
the  most  experienced  teachers  at  the  school  to 
assert  that  I  could  without  too  much  effort  complete 
my  preparation  in  two  years  more.  Mr.  Gilman 
at  first  agreed  to  this,  but  when  my  tasks  had  be- 
come somewhat  perplexing  he  insisted  that  I  was 
overworked,  and  that  I  should  remain  at  his  school 
three  years  longer.  I  steadily  protested  that  I  could 
and  would  do  everything  to  enter  college  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  girls  in  my  classes.  In  vain.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  November  I  was  not  very  well 
and  did  not  go  to  school.  Although  Miss  Sullivan 
knew  that  it  was  not  serious,  yet  Mr.  Gilman,  on 
hearing  of  my  indisposition,  was  convinced  that  I 
was  breaking  down  and  made  changes  in  my  studies 
which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
take  my  final  examinations  with  my  class.  Finally 
the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Gilman  and 
Miss  Sullivan  resulted  in  my  mother's  withdrawing 
me  and  my  sister  from  the  Cambridge  school. 

After  some  delay  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
continue  my  studies  under  a  tutor.  Mr.  Merton  S. 
Keith,  of  Cambridge.  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  spent 
that  winter  with  friends  in  Wrentham,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Boston.  From  February  to  July.  1S0S. 
Mr.  Keith  came  out  to  Wrentham  twice  a  week  and 
taught  me  Algebra, Geometry, Greekand  Latin.  Miss 
Sullivan  interpreting  his  instruction.  In  October. 
1S9S,  we  returned  to  Boston.  For  eight  months 
Mr.  Keith  gave  me  lessons  five  times  a  week,  in 
periods  of  about  an  hour.  He  explained  each  time 
what  I  did  not  understand  in  the  previous  lesson, 
assigned  new  work,  and  took  home  with  him  the 
Greek  exercises  which  I  had  written  during  the 
week  on  my  typewriter,  corrected  them  fully  and 


clearly,  and  returned  them  to  me.  In  this  way  my 
preparation  f«,r  college  wen!  on  uninterrupu 
found  it  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  be  taught  by 
myself  than  to  receive  instruction  in  classes.  I  hep- 
was  no  hurry,  no  confusion.  My  teacher  had 
plenty  of  time  to  explain  what  1 1  ilerstand, 

SO  I  got  on  faster  and  did  tetter  work  thj 
did  in  school.     I  still  found  more  difficulty  in  mas- 
tering problems  in  .Mathematics  than  I  did  in  any 
other  of  my  studies.     I  wish  Algebra  and  Geometry 
had  been  half  as  easy  for  me  as  the  Langu;. 
Literature.     But  even  Mathematics  Mr.  Keith  made 
inten  iting ;   he  succeeded  in  whittling    pi 
small  enough  to  get  through  my  brain,     lie  kept 
my  mind  alert  and  eager,  and  trained  it  to  reason 
clearly,  and  to  seek  conclusions  calmly  and  logic- 
ally, instead  of  jumping  wildly  it 
and  arriving  nowhere.     Moreover,  he   was  always 
forbearing,  no  matter  how  dull  I  might  be.  and.  be- 
lieve me.  my  stupidity  would  often  have  exhausted 
the  patience  of  that  phenomenally  patient  man.  Job  I 

Final  Examinations  to  Bitter  College 

r\S  JUNE  29  and  30,  1899,  I  took  my  final 
^-^  examinations  for  Radcliffe  College.  The  first 
day  I  had  elementary  Greek  and  advanced  Latin, 
and  the  second  day  Geometry,  Algebra  and 
advanced  Greek. 

The  college  authorities  objected  to  Miss 
Sullivan's  reading  the  examination  papers  to  me  : 
so  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Vining,  one  of  the  instructors  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  employed 
to  copy  the  papers  for  me  in  American  Braille.  Mr. 
Viningwas  a  stranger  to  me  and  could  nut  commu- 
nicate with  me  except  by  writing  Braille.  The 
Proctor  was  also  a  stranger,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
communicate  with  me  in  any  way. 

The  Braille  worked  well  enough  in  the  Languages, 
but  when  it  came  to  Geometry  and  Algebra  diffi- 
culties arose.  I  was  sorely  perplexed,  and  felt  dis- 
couraged, wasting  much  precious  time,  especially 
in  Algebra.  It  is  true  that  I  was  familiar  with  all 
literary  Braille  —  English  and  American  —  and 
New  York  Point  ;  but  the  method  of  writing  the 
various  signs  and  symbols  used  in  ( ieometry  and 
Algebra  in  the  three  systems  is  very  different,  and  I 
had  used  only  the  English  method  in  my  Algebra. 

Two  days  before  the  examinations  Mr.  Vining 
sent  me  a  Braille  copy  of  one  of  the  old  Harvard 
papers  in  Algebra.  To  my  dismay  I  found  that  it 
was  in  the  American  notation.  I  sat  down  imme- 
diately and  wrote  to  Mr.  Vining,  asking  him  to 
explain  the  signs.  I  received  another  paper  and  a 
table  of  signs  by  return  mail,  and  I  set  to  work  to 
learn  the  notation.  But  on  the  night  before  the 
Algebra  examination,  while  I  was  struggling  over 
some  very  complicated  examples.  I  could  not  tell 
the  combinations  of  bracket,  brace  and  radicals. 
Both  Mr.  Keith  and  I  were  distressed  and  full  of 
forebodings  for  the  morrow  ;  but  we  went  over  to 
the  college  a  little  before  the  examination  began. 
and  had  Mr.  Vining  explain  more  fully  the  method 
of  writing  those  symbols. 

AH  Obstacles  Overcome  at  Last 

I  N  GEOMETRY  my  chief  difficulty  was  that  I  had 
*  always  been  accustomed  to  reading  the  proposi- 
tions in  line  print  or  to  having  them  spelled  into  my 
hand:  and  somehow,  although  the  propositions  were 
right  before  me.  I  found  the  Braille  confusing  and 
could  not  fix  in  my  mind  clearly  what  I  was  reading. 
But  when  I  took  up  Algebra  I  had  a  harder  time 
still.  The  signs,  which  I  had  so  lately  learned  and 
which  I  thought  I  knew,  perplexed  me.  Conse- 
quently my  work  was  painfully  slow,  and  I  had  to 
read  the  examples  over  and  over  before  I  could  form 
a  clear  idea  of  what  I  was  required  to  do.  Indeed.  I 
am  not  sure  now  that  I  read  all  the  signs  correctly. 
I  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  my  w  its  about  me. 

But  I  do  not  blame  any  one.  The  administrative 
board  of  Radclitfe  did  not  realize  how  difficult  they 
were  making  my  examinations,  nor  did  they  under- 
stand the  peculiar  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount. 
But  if  they  unintentionally  placed  obstacles  in  my 
way  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I  over- 
came them  all. 
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Gy  mnastic   Ex  bib  it  ion 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  BOSTON  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  April  26  at  2.30  p.m. 

At  Drill  Hall  a/" English  High  School,  Montgomery  Street,  Boston 


Programme 


2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
3.00 
3.10 

3-15 

3-3° 
3-4° 
3-5o 
3-55 
4-o5 
4-'I5 


CLASS-ROOM  EXERCISES  .  .  . 

Class  of  Girls  of  the  Everett  Grammar  School 


MARCHING 


Class  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 


SWEDISH  FREE  MOVEMENTS     . 

Class  of  Boys  from  Grammar  School  of  Brookline 

SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS    .... 

Class  from  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind 

BROAD  SWORDS      ..... 

Pupils  from  Miss  Webber's  Gymnasium,  West  Newton 


GAMES— a  Arch  Ball 

b  Roman  Ball 

PARALLEL  BARS     . 

DANCING 

COMPETITIVE  FILE  BALL 

HORIZONTAL  BAR 


Class  from  the  Posse  Gymnasium 


Class  from  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Class  from  Dr.  Sargent's  Normal  School 


Class  from  Durant  Gymnasium 


Class  from  Arbeiter  Turnverein 


INDIAN  CLUB  SWINGING 

Mr.  A.  E.  Tenney,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Colby  and  Miss  Fay  Heath 


GAME— Pin  Ball 


Class  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


B.  J.  Stetson  &  Co.,  Printers,  25  Stanhope  Street,  Boston 


ZIOIST'S   HERALD 


July  2,  1902 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND,  SOUTH   BOSTON 

•'THE    BLIND    SHALL    RECEIVE 
THEIR  SIGHT" 

REV.  GEORGE    SKENE,  D.  U. 

AMONG    the    commencement    exer- 
cises of  Boston's  educational  insti- 
tutions none  could   have   been  of  greater 


Interest  than  those  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion.    Everybody  has  heard   of  the  won- 
derful  work  done  in   this  school  in   the 
education  of  the  blind,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  any  who 
have  not   personally  investigated  it.    To 
look   into  the  faces    of    these  nearly  two 
hundred  boys  and   girls   whose  eyes  are 
strangers  to  the  light,  and  yet  from  their 
merry  voices  learn  that  the  world  is  not 
altogether  desolate  to  them,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  impress  one  that  a  work  of  un- 
speakable   blessing     is     being    wrought. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  look   at  that 
kindergarten  class  of  little  sightless  folks 
building    houses,   modeling     maps,'  and 
making  pictures  !     And  that  company  of 
stalwart  youth  going  through  the  manual 
of  arms  in  military  drill  with   a   precision 
scarcely  equaled  by  a  company   of  West 
Point    graduates  !      Then     those    young 
women   who   were    to    graduate,  reading 
from  their  pages  of  raised  letters  as  read- 
ily by  touch  of  finger-tips  as  our  keen- 
sighted  girls  read  from  their  manuscripts  ! 
And  what  music  from  orchestra  and  mili- 
tary band  !     It  was  thrilling. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  asked,  "  Who 
is  to  be  thanked  for  this  Institution?" 
The    man    who    suggested   it    and    the 
man  who   made   it    are    worthy  of  the 
praises  of  all    the   people.    Pictures  and 
marble     busts    arranged    in    the    public 
rooms  of  the  building  on  Broadway,  South 
Boston,  tell   us  who  they  are.    Dr.  John 
H.  Fisher,  a  young  physician   returning 
from  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  felt  that 
America  should  do  for  her  blind  children 
what  France  had  been  trying  to  do  for 
hers  for  nearly  forty  years.     Dr.  Fisher 
succeeded  in    interesting  a   few    philan- 
thropic men  to  the  extent  of  forming  an 
organization  which  was  incorporated   in 
1830  under  the  name  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land  Asylum  for   the  Blind."      Among 
these    founders    of    the    institution    were 
William  H.  Prescott,  who  later  became 
famous  as  a  historian,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  at  the  time  was  laboring  with 
great  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Dr.  Howe  cast   in    his  lot  with  this  hu- 
mane  enterprise    and    did    magnificent 
work    in    getting    it    established.      The 
school  began  its  real  work  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  Howe's  father  on  Pleasant  St.,  Bos- 
ton, with  six  pupils,  in  August,  1832.     A 
little  later  Thomas  H.  Perkius.  an   emi- 
nent Bostonian,  oflered  his  house  on  Pearl 
St.,  a   large  and   attractive  mansion  with 
ample  grounds,  for  the  permanent  use  of 
the  school,  at  the  same  time  securiug  by 
his  own  generosity  gifts    from  others  to 
the  amount   of   over  §50,000.     From  that 
time  to  the  preseut,  generous  friends  have 
beeu  found  to  care  for  the  work,  and  its 
managers  uow   point  with  pride  to  their 
magnificent  buildings   in    South    Boston 
and  Jamaica  Plain,  fully  equipped  for  the 
splendid  work  beiug  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  think   it  is   generally  thought  that 

blindness  is  the  only  misfortune  to  which 

this  Institution  gives  its  special  ministry. 

This  is  not  true.     It  was  here  that  Laura 

Bridgeman,  when  a  child   of  eight  years, 

blind,   deaf   and     dumb, 

and   almost    deprived    of 

the  sense    of  smell,   was 

admitted   as  a  pupil.     It 

was  through  Dr.  Howe's 

importunity  that  Laura's 

parents    consented  to  let 


I  their  daughter    leave   her 
New    HampBhire  home 
land  become   his    special 
charge.  The  whole  world 
knows  the  result  of   the 
training  given   that  poor 
girl,  and  her  name  is  often 
quoted     in    evidence    of 
modern  miracles.     Laura 
Bridgeman    remained     a 
pupil    till    «»e  became   a 
woman,    and    made    the 
institution  her  home  until  her    death  in 
iX     Other     pupils,    similarly   bereft   of 
Toe --til  J  one,  have   been   in  the 

SStutlon  and  received  the  unspeakable 
Snefit  of  its  training.      One  of  the  most 

nportant  features  of  the  schoo! work 
I  the  manual    training        Many  of     he 

mpler  trades  are  taught,  fitting  the 
pupils  to    earn   a    livelihood    after    their 

work,  plain  sewing  on  the  sewing 
chine,  music,  and  other  like  occupations. 
Though  many  remarkably  bright  boys 
and  girls  have  been  graduated  from  the 
school,  some  of  whom  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  I  think  it  is  generally 
felt  that  the  most  wonderful  work  done  in 
the  history  of  the  Institution  is  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Stringer,    a   deaf,  dumb  and 
blind   boy  who  is  a  pupil  at  the  present 
time.    Tommy   was   born   near  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.,  JulyS,  1886.     His  mother  died 
when    he     was    an     infant.    This    great 
calamity  was  soon   followed  by  another 
even  worse  affliction.     Spinal  meningitis, 
oue  of  the  most  terrible  diseases,  left  this 
helpless  baby  of  only  two  years  of  age 
without  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
The  child   was  placed   in  the  Allegheny 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  until  April, 
1891,  wheu  he  was  brought  to  the  PerkinB 
Institution.     Though    nearly    five    years 
old,   Tommy  was  uothiug  but  a  mass  of 
flesh  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it.    Those 
'  who  were  with  him    at    that  time  say 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  indication  of 
human  intelligence,  and   that  in  his  in- 
stincts and  characteristics  he  resembled  a 
puppy  more  than  a  child.  His  only  mode 
of  locomotion  was  creeping  feet  foremost 
upon  the  floor.     He  had   evidently  some 
time  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  his  head 
against  something  hard  in  creeping  head 
first,  and  had  wit  enough  to  reverse  the 
order  of  his  going,  thereafter.   Tommy  was 
placed  in  the  Kiuderparten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plaiu,  in  charge  of  a  special 
teacher,  who  was  employed  to  devote  all 
hei    time    to    him.      Then    began     what 
seemed  a  hopeless  task  —  the  endeavor  to 
awaken  the  spirit  from  its  sleep,  and  give 
it  some  conception  of  its   nature.     As  I 
listened  to  the  slory  of  the  siege  laid  about 
this  soul  I  hardly  knew  which  to  account 
the  greater  miracle—  the  final  awakening 
of  this  torpid  spirit,  or  the  patience  of  the 
teacher  through    whom    the    awakening 
came.     The  poor  little  creature  was  heed- 
less,  dull,   inactive.     He  knew  no   want 

and  felt  no  incentive  to  change  his  con- 
dition. At  times  he  was  passionate  as 
a  little  brute,  tearing  his  clothes  and 
screaming'.  The  only  indication  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  was  a   monotonous,  fret- 
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materials  of  which  they  were  made.     He 
was   given  a  set  of  tools   and    a    sloyd 


ful  moan.    This,  however,  was    enough 
to    warrant    the  effort    of    his    teacher 
to  gain    access    to  his    mind.      It    was 
evident  at  the  beginning  that  his  phys- 
ical condition    must  first  be    improved. 
He  must  learn  to  staud   upright  on  his 
feet.    To  this  end  a  series  of  simple  exer- 
cises were  prescribed  for  him  and  faith- 
fully carried  on  day  after  day  until  his 
flabby  muscles  began  to  harden  and  his 
sluggish  blood  to  circulate  more  vigorously. 
In  due  time  he  was  enabled  to  stand  erect, 
move  about,  feed,  dress  and  uudress  him- 
self, and  walk  and  play  in  the  open  air. 
The  next  and  more  difficult  taBk  was  to 
establish  communication  between  Tommy 
and  the  outer  world.    Here  the  teachers 
found   a    most    unpromising    pupil.     His 
1  stolid  apathy  and  Scotch  obstinacy  seemed 
to  resist  every  device  employed  to  implant 
the  first  idea  in  his  brain.     A  single  word 
was  chosen  for  his  first  lesson  and  per- 
sistently pressed  upon  him  month  after 
month  until  he  learned  it.    The  word  was 
bread.    The  teacher  gave  him  a  piece  of 
bread,   then    by    the    manual    alphabet 
spelled  the    word   upon  Tommy's    hand 
over  and  over  again.    Three  times  every 
day  for  weeks  this  exercise  was  followed, 
and  yet  no  progress  was  apparent.    Then 
the  boy  was  allowed  to  get  hungry  to  see 
if  he  would  not  ask  for  bread.    At  first  this 
seemed  to  make  no  impression,  but  finally 
after  a  long  fast  he  reached  his  hand  out 
to  his  teacher  and  spelled  bread.    Imag- 
ine the  thrill  of  joy  in  the  heart  of   that 
teacher  !    Only  one  single  word  had  been 
implanted  in  that  mind  after  nine  months 
of  constant  trainiug,  but  that  word  meant 
victory.    The  next    word    was  milk.    It 
was  taught  in  the  same  way,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty.    Other  words  were 
added  until  quite  a  vocabulary  was  mas- 

tcrcd 

Gradually  the  boy  nature  was  awak- 
ened, and  Tommy  began  to  ask  questions. 
He  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
shapes  of  things  about  him,  and  m  the 


bench,   and    soou  developed    remarkable 
skill    in    the    making    of    little    articles 
of  wood.     I  was  shown  a  small  Btand  of 
his  own  manufacture  as  true  in  its  lines 
and  as  finely  finished  as  one   would  ex- 
pect from  an  expert   cabinet-maker.     He 
spends    his    summer    vacations  in   New 
Hampshire   with  one  of  his  teachers  on 
her    father's    farm.     Last    summer    Miss 
Brown   went   out  to  look  for  her  charge, 
and  not  seeing  him  about  the  grounds, 
looked  up   and    found    him  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  house  feeling  the  chimney, 
getting  its  size,  and  studying  the  char- 
acter of  its  construction.    She  could  not 
call    him    down,  so  stood  and  watched 
him.    When  he  had  studied  the  chimney 
to    his  satisfaction   he  got  down  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  like   aay  other  boy  and 
worked  his  way  back  to  the  ground  by 
the   means   employed   in    climbing    up. 
His   genuine    boy    nature    was   recently 
shown  in  a  bit  of  mischief  perpetrated  on 
his  room-mate.    Tommy  is  very  fond  of 
machinery  of  all   sorts   and   has  made   a 
study  of  electric  cars.    He  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  bicycle  gong,  whose  vibrations 
remind  him  of  the  bells  on  the  electric- 
cars.    One  night  he  pulled  his  bed  up  by 
the  side  of   the   bed  of   his  room-mate, 
fastened  his  gong  to  it,  and  spent  most  of 
the    night    playing    electric    cars.    The 
other  boy  did  not  appreciate  the  fun,  and 
so  made  complaint  to  the  matron  in  the 
morning.    Tommy    was    accordingly    re- 
buked and   told  that   the  next  night  he 
must    be    quiet  and  not   touch   his  bed. 
The    following    morning    his    room-mate 
came  to  Tommy's  teacher  and  said   that 
Tommy  had  not  been   in   bed   all  night. 
He  left  him  sitting  in  his  chair  when   he 
went   to   bed  and  found  him  there  iu  the 
morning.     Tommy's  teacher  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  been  to  bed  that  night,  and  he 
said   he   had    not.    She  wanted  to  know 
why,  aud   he  told   her   that  the  matron 
had  said  he  mustn't  touch  his   bed  that 
night,  so  he  had  to  sit  up  all  night.    The 
matron  had  simply  intended  to  tell  him 
not  to  plav  with  his  bed  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before.    Tommy  was  literally 
obedient.    There  is  something  pathetic  in 
such  absolute  obedience  as  that.     Many 
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such  incidents  are  related  about  this 
growing  boy,  which  show  his  genuine 
boy  nature. 

When   he  first  began  to  show  signs  of 
intelligence  the  manager  of  the  Institu- 
tion,  Mr.   M.   Anagnos,  expressed  a  wish 
that  nothing  of  a  religious  nature  should 
be  taught  him  ;  desiring  to  discover  if  the 
idea  of  anything  spintunl  would  come  to 
him    without    instruction.     Years  passed 
without  the  slightest  indication  that  he 
ever  thought  of  any  Supreme  Being,  or 
any  other  life  than    that   of   the    body. 
Tom  has  become  very  fond  of  the  study 
of  geography,  and   the  size  of  the   world 
is   making  a  profound   impress-ion  upon 
him.    Not  long  ago,  he  said  to  his  teach- 
er :      "Who     made    the     earth?    Maul 
couldn't.    Who  or  what  did  make  it?"  '' 
His  teacher,  who  is  a  beautiful  Christian 
woman,  said  to  him  :    "  Tom,  God  made 
it."     "  But  what  is  God  ?  "     His   teacher 
tried   to  tell  him,  and  now  Tom  knows 
a  little  of   who  God  is,  but    not  every- 
thing.   Perhaps    he   knows    more    than 
some  of  us  who  talk  much  about  Him. 

Tom  and  his  teacher  visited  Philadel- 
phia about  a  year  ago,  and  were  taken  to 
see  a  famous  collection  of  mummies  in 
the  museum.  Tom  was  allowed  to  feel  of 
them,  and  his  teacher  tried  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  process  of  embalming  and  the 
object  of  it.  But  Tom  did  not  seem  to 
enthuse  very  much  till  some  one  gave 
him  a  miniature  mummy  for  a  watch- 
charm  ;  then,  as  he  felt  of  it,  he  began  to 
ask  questions  about  the  value  of  the  body 
and  apparently  to  associate  with  it  some- 
thing which  made  it  of  value.  After  re- 
turning home  Tom  asked  his  teacher : 
"  Why  do  we  not  embalm  our  dead  ?  " 
This  was  her  opportunity  to  teach  him 
something  about   the  soul.    She  used  the 


old  illustration  of  the  caterpillar  and  the 
butterfly.  Describing  the  bursting  of  the 
chrysalis  from  its  rude  shell,  and  with  its 
bright  wings  soaring  away  from  the  earth, 
she  said  :  "  We  believe  that  the  soul  lives 
on  after  the  body  dies,  and  we  do  not  need 
to  preserve  the  body."  Tom  heard  it  all, 
and  then  asked:  "What  is  the  bouI  ?  " 
He  is  still  asking  that  question.  Who 
can  answer  it  ?  Perhaps  some  day  when 
Tom  Btands  among  those  "  who  have 
come  up  through  great  tribulation  "  he 
will  teach  his  present  teacher  some  things 
which  she  would  be  glad  to  know. 

At  present  there  are  four  girls  in  the 
Institution  who  are  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  on  whom  this  same  miracle  of 
mental  and  moral  transformation  is  being 
•  wrought.  In  heathen  lands  such  unfor- 
tunates are  cast  out  into  the  world  to  die. 
Only  in  the  lands  where  Christ  is  known 
is  it  thought  worth  while  to  expend  for- 
tunes in  time  and  money  to  redeem 
them. 

Tom  is  at  present  attending  one  of  our 
public  schools,  and  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  members  of  bis  class  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  course.  His  faithful  teacher  sits  by 
his  side  in  all  the  recitations,  and  inter- 
prets for  him  what  the  more  fortunate 
pupils  receive  through  eye  and  ear.  I 
walked  with  Tom  and  his  teacher  from 
the  school  to  the  home,  and  could  scarcely 
get  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  between 
the  questions  Tom  launched  through  his 
busy  fingers  on  the  attention  of  his 
teacher.  He  is  an  animated  interrogation 
point.  It  is  said  that  the  strength  and 
excellence  of  Tom's  moral  character  are 
even  more  remarkable  than  his  physical 
and  mental  vigor.  He  is  upright,  honor- 
able, faithful  in  all  things,  absolutely 
truthful,  and  entirely  free  from  low  de- 
sires and  evil  propensities.     The  teachers 


in  the  public  school  declare  that  his  pres- 
ence among  the  boys  is  a  positive  blessing. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley  is  Tom's  devoted 
teacher,  and  she  guards  him  with  a  jeal- 
ous care  against  everything  that  might 
•contaminate  his  pure  soul.  Hers  is  a 
beautiful  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
day  she  will  hear  the  Great  Teacher  say  : 
"  Well  done  !  "  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  ...  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me." 

South  Boston,  Mass. 


THURSDAY.    JULY    3,    1902 
WILL  NOT  GET  CELEBRATION  MONEY 

Pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  Their  Vacations— Mr.  Blaisdell's  Be- 
quest 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  -will  not  receive  one  dollar  each 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  as  It  was 
suggested  they  might  do  under  the  will  of 
Stephen  J.  Biaisdell,  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
stitute.      It   will   be   remembered   that   Mr. 
Biaisdell  recently  left  about  $10,000  for  the 
benefit    of   the    inmates    of   the    institution 
which  gave  Mm  Ms  education,  and  he  pro- 
vided  that  each  pupil,  was   to   receive  one 
dollar  on  or  before  Feb.   12  of  each  year, 
which  Is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  was  accordingly  done  last  February. 
He   also   directed   that    "if   the   amount   of 
money  warrant  it  and  the  trustees  deem  it 
advisable  they  pay  a  like  sum  to  each  of 
said    pupils   on   or   before    July   4   on   each 
year  "       It  will  be  seen  that  the  payment 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  is  left  optional  with 
the  trustees.       As  the  institution  is  closed 
and  the  pupils  are  away  on  their  vacations, 
and  would  have  no  opportunity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  national  holiday  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  the  testator,  It  has  been  deemed 

advisable   not  to   give  them  the   money  at 
this  time.  


PUPILS' WIH  BE  AWAY . 

So  Distribution  of  Biaisdell  Funds  Will 

Be  Omitted  at  Institution  of 

the  Blind  Today. 

As  the  Perkins"  Institute  for  the  Blind 

»m   be   closed   today,   and  most  of  the 

Sl¥«    no?' "Swathe  money  for 

the  *nm?;t?s-p.0,tnat   si   should    be    given 
legacy   being .that   *i   ^  udays   named. 

to   each   pupil   on   ™ BceleDration  of  the 
The  Payment  for  the  ceeor       ^  trus. 

Fourth  was  left  options  estat0r   re- 

iSfmbSeMt^Mtltutlon  is  closed 

on  Independence  day. 


Cable  Address:  Cli 
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Date 


Mrs.  I.  C.  Cooper  has  six  children 
from  the  Perkins. Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston  for  the  summer  and 
Miss  A.  J.  Fisher  has  three  from  the 
same  institution, 

■■-^■•^;&9ir6a • " 


S  BUI. 


Edward  G.  Schuerer's  Success 
in  Spite  of  Handicap. 


LOST  EYESIGHT  YEARS  AGO. 


Young    Man    of  This   City    Has 
Other   Accomplishments. 


Few. young  men  will  ever  have  as 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  as 
Edward  S.  Schuerer,  whose  ambition 
was  early  set  on  a  musical  career,  al- 
though total  blindness  made  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose  almost 
impossible.  As  a  proof  of  his  theory 
that  true  earnestness  will  always  win 
success  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle 
so  great  but  that  it  may  be  overcome, 
he  stands  to-day  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  a  competent  instructor. 

Mr.  Schuerer  lives  with  his  father, 
Herman  T.  Schuerer,  sr.,  of  16  Hickory 
street.  He  is  a  brother  of  Policeman 
Herman  T.  Schuerer,  jr.,  of  the  local 
police  force.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  West  district  school  in 
Meriden  and  afterward  worked  suc- 
cessively for  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard 
company,  as  a  Journal  newsboy,  as  a 
messenger  boy,  and  as  a  shop  hand  for 
the  old  Britannia  company. 

He  early  developed  a  taste  for  music 
but  had  little  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing his  talent  in  those  days  of  boyhood. 
Still  his  heart  was  set  on  a  musical 
education  and  he  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  the  time  when  he  could 
lay  aside  the  drudgery  of  his  workaday 
life  for  the  more  pleasant  following  of 
music.  Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the 
young  man's  life. 

He  was  spraying  trees  one  bright 
summer  day  with  a  preparation  calcu- 
lated to  kill  worm  nests.  The  poison 
of  the  preparation  must  have  suddenly 
affected  his  eyesight  for  suddenly  as  he 
looked  up  darkness,  had  fallen  about 
him.  It  was  blindness.  It  is  not  for 
a  paragrapher  of  the  daily  press  to  tell 
what  that  must  have  meant  to  a  young 
man  full  of  ambition  or  how  his  heart 
must  have  lapsed  into  sombreness,  but 
it  was  as  though  clouds  had  come  up 
to  forever  obscure  the  sunny  bright- 
ness of  the  summer's  day. 

That  was  nine  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  Mr.  Schuerer  has  received  a 
thorough  musical  education  at  the 
Perkins'  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  Upon  his 
graduation  Professor  George  E.  Hart, 
teacher  and  manager  of  the  tuning  de- 
partment, presented  to  him  a  person- 
al recommendation  which  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  his  competency.  His 
diploma  shows  him  to  have  graduated 
with  high  honors  and  to  have  exempli- 
fied, to  a  high  degree,  the  school's 
motto: 


"Obstacles  are  to  be  overcome." 

A  Journal  reporter  had  the  pleasure  146  franklin  ST.,  BOSTON. 

of  visiting  Mr.  Schuerer  in  his  home  -   • 

yesterday  and  heard  him  render  sever- 

U  selections  on  piano  and  violin        He         From 

s  possessed  of  a  masterly  touch  and 

if  a  technique  which  challenges  criti-  

-ism.      His  knowledge  of  harmony  and 

heory  is  extensive.  m 

He  is  possessed  of  that  peculiar  deft-         Date.^^..,.. 

ipss  which  comes  so  materially  to  the  Helen  KeUer's  statement  that  the  tri/U» 

lid   of  the  blind   and   he  can   Perform  .-    -^  ■■  ^   her   un/ortunate 

mnnv  tasks  which  seem  impossible  for  sne,   na* 

Tefn  his  condition.      For  instance,  he  cordon  have  been  more  than  offset 

Dan   operate     an  ordinary     typewriter  ^  blessings  she  enjoys  Is  a.  noble  lesson 

and  turn  out  good  clean  copy  from  it.                ioc  otjb&r  meB  uoA  women.      Generally 
Mr.  Schuerer  is  about  to  begin  giving  

Instruction    on    the    piano    and    violin  people  weigh  only  their  misfortunes  and 

and     will  probably     do  some     concert  dlsappolntmenies  and  seldom  think  or  tell 

work.      He  will  also  make  a  particular  weeslnss  they  receive. 

departure    of  tuning.      He  would     be 

pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  whom  he 

can  serve  in  either  capacity 
The  young  musician  will  be  twenty-  

Tve  years  old  next  month  and  his  life 
night  well  he  iield  up  as  an  inspiration 

or  the  many  lack-energy  young  men,  Oate 

irho   are   looking   for  some   place     to  - 

rawl  under  barriers  and  some  way  to 
;et  rid  of  obstacles  without  overcom- 

ng  them.  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South 

Such  a    life  teaches  that    obstacles  Roston    two  three-story,    three    apan 

;an be  overcome  if  one  is  willing  to  *°^°  UL,   ***    at    13°'132    ^ 

work  and  that  there  is  no  one  so  bnl-  ment    house  ,  compoSmoii 

iant  or  so  wonderfully     gifted  with  street,,    Jamaica    t-iwn,  ^ 

alent  but  that  work  is  a  necessary  ad-  roof .   st0ve  heat,   ?o,uw  «<^ 

junct,  and,  in  fact,  a  compulsory  one.  Beardon,  architect;  owiers buna. 


Bequests  for  Churcn  'Work: 

Many  branches  of  church  and  philan- 
thropic work  benefit  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Rhoda  Rogers,  which  was  filed  for  probata 
yesterday  In  the  Suffolk  Registry.  The 
public  bequests  are  as  follows:  One  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Bishop  Satterlee  of  Wash- 
ington for  his  church  work,  the  money  to 
be  used  in  any  way  to  attain  that  end  that 
he  may  think  best;  $1000  to  Rev.  Caleb  R, 
Stetson,  to  be  used  in  church  work  as  he 
may  think  best;  $500  each  to  Helen  S.  Stet- 
son' in  trust  for  the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  Washington;  $5000  to 
Bishop  Satterlee  for  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Washington,  to  be  used 
as  the  bishop  may  think  best;  .$500  each 
to  the  Roxbury  Home  for  children  and 
Aged  Women,  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Women's 
Board  of  Missions,  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
Convalescents.  Roxbury;  Eend-a-Hand  So- 
ciety, Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.  Kindergarten  for.  the  Blind,  the 
Tuskegee  School  for  Colored  People,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.;  $200  to  Churchill  Saterlee  for 
church  work.  Andreas  Blume  and  Rogers 
Dow  are  named  as  executors.  The  will  is 
dated  Oct.  22,   1901. 


l.OMMONWEAI/TH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. - 
burrolk,     sr.— Probate    Court.— To    the    he'lrs-at- 

low.  next  of  kin  and  all  other  persons  int.-r<-t-,i 
in    the   estate   of   JOSEPH    P..    CLOVER    late   o( 
Boston,    in   said   County,   deceased.     Wh^a-    a 
certain    instrument    purporting    to    be    th-    last 
will    an.l    testament    of    sai.l    deceased    ha--    be-n 
l'.',',^"!"''   V'  ^i.''1   ''"u,t-    f"r  Probate,    by    ROB- 
I.R1    S.    MINOT.    of   Manchester,    in    the  County 
of  Essex,   an.l  CHARLES  H.  MOSELEY,  of  said 
J  oston,  uh.,  pray  that  letters  testamentary  mar 
he  issued   to  them,   the  executors  therein   named, 
without  giving  a  surely  on  their  official  bonds:— 
\ou    are    hereby    cited    to   appear    at    a    Probate 
S'  «   ,',     °          .h*'l'J   at   Br'ston,    in   said   Countv   of 
Suffolk,    on    the    fourth    day    of    September    A.D 
1MB,    at    ten    o  eloek    In    the    forenoon,     to    sh..w 
•  ause.    if   any    you    have,    why    the    same    should 
not  be  granted.   And  said  petitioners  are  hereby 
directed   to  give  public  notice   thereof,   bv  pub- 
lishing this  citation  once  in  each  week,  for  three 
successive    weeks,    in    the    Boston    Daily    Adver- 
tiser     a    newspaper    published     in    said     Boston 
the    last    publication    to    be    one    dav    at  •  lea-t 
before  said  Court,   and  by  mailing,   postpaid     or 
delivering  a  copy   of  this   citation    to  all    known 
persons   interested    in    the   estate,    seven    days   at 
«?!,,      ore    sai<i    Court-      Witness.    JOHN    W 
McRIM.     Esquire.     Judge    of    said     Court      this 
twentieth  day  of  August   in   th-  year  one  thou- 
sand  nine   hundred   and    two 
au-  -"*! EI.IJAH   GEOP.OE.    Register. 


ate.. 


i'tpwn,  iVi ass,  Beacon, 


J;>$ 


The  Willing   Workers    of    Centenary 
church  are  negotiating  with  Mr.  Charles 
Amidou  and  Mr.  Strout,  graduates  of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  a 
concert   on   the    evening   of    July    30, 
These  young  men  are  totally  blind.    It 
is  said  that  their  performance  on  dif- 
ferent instruments  is  quite  wonderful. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their   services 
may  be  secured.    The  club   also  intend 
holding     their     annual     summer    sale 
August  20,  and  believe  they  will  be  able 
to  announce  something  entirely  new  as 
a  special  attraction.    Look  out  for   the 
special  announcement  by  Aug.  1. 


Tames  Wilkins,  the  blind  man  whose 
skillful  work  iu  iCulUus  +rmeSTTtie  streets 
has  caused  much  amazement,  submitted 
on  Tuesday  to  the  second  of  two  opera- 
tions that  it  is  hoped  will  restore  bis  sight 
to  at  least  a  partial  extent.  The  opera- 
tion was  a  very  delicate  and  painful  one, 
aud  its  results  cannot  be  told  for  a  lew 
days.  It  was  performed  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  infirmary  l.y  Dr.  Standish,  and  if  suc- 
cessful it  will  add  one  more  to  the  skillful 
and  daring  operations  performed  by  that 
gentleman. 


Npso^^o^^c-O>c'^ 


~5\^  ^-\, 
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SOMERVILLE'S  BUND 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Somerville,  July  24.  —  Scattered  about 
through  this  city  are  a  number  of  blind 
people,  who  possess  the  courage  and  per- 
severance to  overcome  the  restrictions  that 
the  loss  of  sight  entails,  and  are  still  busy, 
doing  work  that  to  the  ordinary  person  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  sight  would  seem 
Impossible. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  them  all  is  J. 
N.  Breed,  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  whose  stal- 
wart figure  and  patriarchal  beard  is  easily 
recognized.  Aided  only  by  a  cane,  he  trav- 
els with  the  greatest  freedom  over  the  city, 
going  about  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion wherever  he  pleases,  and  never  meet- 
ing with  a  mishap.  One  of  his,  favorite 
amusements  is  playing  cards,  which  he 
manages  by  preparing  the  cards  by  thrust- 
ing a  pin  through  so  as  to  create  an  em- 
brasure, and  by  passing  his  finger-tips 
over  these  he  can  tell  the  cards  almost  as 
last  as  his  opponent.  His  friends  are  con- 
stantly dropping  iu  to  play  with  him,  and 
it  is  a  good  player  that  can  hold  his  own 
with  the  veteran  at  "cribbage"  or  "pitch". 

Another  blind  man  who  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure on  the  street  Is  M.  D.  Valentine  of  301 
Washington  st.  Mr.  Valentine  has  been 
blind  two  years  or  more.  He  is  able  to 
stroll  down  town  and  often  does  so,  with- 
out any  companion  or  assistance  of  any 
kind  further  than  a  good  stout  stick. 

C.  H.  Chick  of  20  Preston  road  is  another 
good  example  of  a  sightless  worker.  It  has 
been  some  years  now  since  Mr.  Chick  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  business,  but  for 
years  he  was  able  to  attend  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  upholstery  business  and  carry 
out  all  the  orders  received. 

Although  he  is  now  retired  from  active 
business,  Mr.  Chick  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  at  his  home,  and  man- 
ages to  keep  pretty  busy  fixing  up  the 
thousand  and  one  things  about  his  home 
that  may  stand  in  need  of  repair. 
TWO  REMARKABLE  BLIND  WOMEN. 

One  of  the  most  kindly  and  lovable  ladies 
in  the  whole  city  is  Mrs.  O.  A.  Guild,  who, 
in  spite  of  blindness,  tends  to  all  her 
household  duties,  and  finds  time  to  cut  out 
and  make  many  an  article  of  apparel. 
Guided  only  by  the  sense  of  touch,  she 
threads  her  own  needles  and  does  it  with 
no  hesitation  or  delay.  About  a  month 
ago  she  finished  a  rug  that  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  evenness. 

There  are  not  a  few  more  who  have  given 
a  good  example  to  the  world  by  their  in- 
dustry and  uncomplaining  natures,  but  few 
:"n  this  world  have  done  as  much  to  help 
the  afflicted  as  Miss  Lydia  Hayes. 

Blind  from  the  time  she  was  eight  years 
old,  she  has  devoted  her  life  toward  help- 
ing those  who  are  similarly'  afflicted. 
There  are  schools  for  the  children,  but  the 
adults  have  been  generally  neglected.  So 
it  is  with  this  class  that  she  has  chosen 
to  ally  herself,  and  strives  to  make  their 
lot  easier.  There  are  many  ways  of  de- 
voting one's  life  to  help  his  fellow- 
creatures,  but  none  more  beautiful  or  sat- 
isfactory in  its  return  as  the  path  that 
Miss  Hayes  ha'  chosen. 

As  state  instiuctor  for  the  adult  blind,  a 

wide   field   has   been   thrown   open   to    her, 

and     her     success     has     been     wonderful. 



SATURDAY,  AUG  30,  1902. 


MISS  LYDIA  HATES, 


Gifted  with  a  marvellous  intelligence,  she 
rapidly  acquired  a  diversity  of  useful  ac- 
complishments, that  is  startling  in  its 
scope. 

ONE  WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Reading,  writing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
sewing  and  fancy-work  are  among  the  use- 
ful arts  that  she  teaches. 

One  young  woman  has  become  an  expert 
type-writer  under  Miss  Hayes'  tutelage, 
and  besides  the  mere  manual  part  of  the 
work,  she  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the 
machine  itself,  and  is  able  to  make  all 
necessary  changes  and  repairs  that  are 
not  serious,  to  necessitate  the  installation 
of  a  new  part. 

Her  work  is  not  confined  to  merely  teach- 
ing manual  arts,  but  she  has  labored  with 
success  in  training  the  minds  of  her  pu- 
pils and  by  her  example  as  well  as  teach- 
ing, inspired  them  with  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  books  and  nature  as  well  as 
in  the  mere  mechanical  feature  of  life. 

For  many  years  she  has  been  a  patron 
of  the  Heptorean  society,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  that  organization  entertained  them 
with,  a  most  interesting  paper,  dealing 
with  her  work  among  the  blind  and  the 
possibilities  that  could  be  done  under 
proper  management. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, for  the  Blind,  and  is  president  of  the 
alumni  association,  and  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition by  the  pupils  of  that  institution 
at  its  last  public  exhibition  won  much 
praise  for  her  skill  and  tact  in  conducting 
the  exercises  and  looking  after  the  comfort 
of  boLh  pujjiJs  aud  visitors.  .  ■    ,   .=    . 

Is     Skilled     in     the     Use    of 


Carpenter  Tools. 


TOM  STRINGER,    : 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy ! 
on  a  Farm, 


Writes  a  Friend  Concerning  His 
Daily  Doings. 


Tom  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy  writes  from  Wrentham,  Mass, 
where  he  is  spending  the  summer  vaca- 
tion on  the  farm  of  Rev  William  L. 
Brown,   to  a.  friend  in   Boston: 

"I  am  having  a' good  time.  John  and 
his  brother  shingled  the  roof  of  my 
playhouse.  I  repaired  the  floor  and 
walls  all  nicely.  I  changed  the  door 
so  it  would'  swing  ins.de.  I  have  a 
sofa,  chair  and  many  playthings  in  the 
playhouse.  There  is  a  puliey  and  a 
block  lo  hold  the  sofa  up  when  I  sweep. 
I  will  put  the  electric,  bell  in  soon.  I 
made  a,  grooved  strip  to  cover  the 
wires.  When  the  tank  and  wash  shelf 
are  put  up,  the  playhouse  will  be  done. 


I  made  a  doorstep  and  put  a  wind  boaro. 
on  a  pole  on  the  roof.  I  am  going  to 
build  a  fence  around  the  playhouse  to 
make  a  yard  for  the  children.  I  ring 
a  bell  by  the  wall  every  morning  to 
say  gcod  morning  to  Mr  Pendleton's 
children,  who  live  across  the  road." 

Tom  has  had  special  training  in  sloyd 
at     the.     North      Bennett-st      industrial 
i  school,  which  is  supported  by  Mrs.Quin- 
cy    A.    Shaw,    and    this,    no    doubt,    ac- 
counts in  a  measure,  for  his  remark 

skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  For  his  use 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer  vacation 
Mrs  Shaw  provided  Tom  with  a  sloyd 
bench  and  the  requisite  tools.  This  very 
'thoughtful  gift  has  been  a  source  of 
endless  pleasure  and  occupation.  ' 

He  often  speaks  of  John,  the  boy  em- 
ployed on  the  farm,  as  "a  farmer  boy"; 
but  of  himself,  with  evident  pride,  as 
"a  carpenter  boy." 

One  of  Ihis  first  achievements  was  to 
fit  io  the  lower  part  of  the  bench  a 
|  removable  shelf,  made  of  two  boards 
'  joined  by  cleats,  which  held  numerous 
boxes  of  nails,  screws  and  extra  tools, 
while  the  wall  near  by  was  decorated 
with  odds  and  ends  of  iron,  brass  or 
steel  hung  on  nails.  This  was  called  a 
hardware  store,  but  the  public  was  not 
desired  to  make  any  purchases,  since 
Tom  decided  that  he  needed  them  all  for 
bis  own  use.    These  arrangements  com- 1 

pleted,  Tom  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
work. 

Some  of  the  boards  in  tlis  flooring  of 
the  porch  were  replaced,  a  railing  was 
put  up  for  aid  in  going  up  and  down  the 
shop  stairs,  and  hooks  were  driven  into 
the  walls  to  fasten  every  door  which  was 
in  danger  of  being  slammed  by  the  wind. 
One  morning  Tom  cam*  into  the  house 
to  announce  that  he  had  mended  the 
cows'  stalls,  where  they  had  been  torn 
down  with  their  horns,  and  that  12  nails 
I  had  been  required  to  repair  the  dam- 
i  age,  the  number  showing  the  extent  and 
I  importance  of  the  work  to  his  mind. 
He  made  a  wooden  shutter  for  the 
srjDkehouse,  putting  it  in  place  with 
hinges,  a  fastener,  and  a  long  hook  to 
hold  it  at  the  proper  angle  for  the 
fresh  air  to  come  in.  He  has  adopted 
this  little  building  as  his  playhouse  and 
it  is  the  scene  of  many  activities.  The 
wooden  button  on  the  door  was  removed 
some  time  ago  and  he  ingeniously  sub- 
stituted a  latch  evolved  from  discarded 
pieces  of  brass  and  iron.  A  large  wood- 
en knecker  was  screwed  on  The  outside 
for  the  use  of  callers,  since  the  door 
is  always  fastened  when  Tom  is  "At 
Home." 

Hardly  a  day  passes  when  the  tools 
are  allowed  to  remain  unused.  He 
makes  frequent  tours  of  inspection  all 
over  the  place— through  the  rooms  and 
cellar  of  the  house,  through  the  barn 
and  shed  and  the  garden  and  orchard, 
over  the  stone  walls  and  fences— and 
apart  from  his  amusements,  plans  and 
executes  many  skilful  repairs.  Of  course 
not  all  of  his  plans  are  practicable,  but 

he  is  usually  allowed  to  attempt  the 
w^ork. 

Among  his  first  notable  undertakings 
was  the  making  of  a  small  screen  door 
for  an  opening  between  the  attic  and 
shed.  The  inserting  of  a  lock  required 
some  help,  but  after  the  mortise  had  been 
cut,  Tom  completed  the  door  and  hung 
it.  making  the  crack  "wasp  proof,"  for 
well  he  knew  that  the  attic  was  a 
favorite  place  for  wasps'  nests. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Brown,  Tom's  former 
■  teacher,  looks  after  him  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  while  he  stays  at  her  fa- 
ther's house.  Mrs  William  H.  Slocum  of 
Jamaica  Plain  has  provided  for  his  use 
a  double  bicycle,  which  gives  him  a  lot 
of  pleasure  and' exercise. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
Tom  will  probably  continue  his  studies 
at  the  Lowell  grammar  school,  which  is 
very  near  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  makes  his 
home.  Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  Tom's  de- 
voted teacher,  accompanies  him  every- 
where. She  sits  by  him  in  the  class- 
room and  interprets  for  him.  She  keeps 
a  diary,  in  which  she  records  with  great 
care  his  movements,  his  doings  and  say- 
ings. -   . 


,      mii    r  pari  of  the  mom  \   needed 

for  the  support  ami   education   of  Tom 

has    been     raised     in     Boston     and     the 

1  neighboring   towns   among   the  friends 

I  of  the  kindergarten.  A  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  to  raise  a  fund  which 
Shall  be  large  enough  to  yield  an  annual 
I  interest  of  $500,  at  least,  with  the  dis- 
1  tlnct  and  explicit  understanding  that 
onlv  the  net  income  of  this  fund  be 
given  to  Tom  so  long  as  he  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  any  other  way  and  Is 
unable  to  earn  his  living.  When  he 
ceases  to  be  in  need  of  this  fund,  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  some  child  who  is  both  deaf  and 
blimJ  and  for  whom  there  is  no  provi- 
sion made  either  by  the  state  or  by 
private  individuals. 


IC.  ALBERTFAIRBANKS, "WORLD'S 
ONLY  BLIND  NOVELIST 

"-"-»_.  The  book  snows  mat  in  rer: 

literary    New    England    has    produced   but   a   closer    association    with 

brought  about   a   change    in    his    f 


[From  the  Boston  Transcript.] 

Dr  Anagnos,  head  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  was  recently  shown 
Helen  Kellar's  article  in  this  month's  La- 
dies' Home  Journal,  where  she  refers  to  a 
story  which  she  wrote,  while  at  Dr  Anag- 
iiOS's  school,  called  "The  Frost  King,"  later 
discovered  to  be  almost  word  for  word  like 
Miss  Margaret  Canhy's  earlier  "Frost 
Fairies.''  In  speaking  of  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter  by  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  school,  she  says  that  she  was  ques- 
tioned and  cross-questioned  with  what 
seemed  to  her  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  judges  to  force  hev  to  acknowledge 
that  she  remembered  having  had  the 
"Frost  Stories"  read  to  her.  "I  felt  in 
every  question, "  she  continues,  "the  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  their  minds,  and  I  felt, 
too.  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking  at  me 
coldly  and  reproachfully." 

"Just  there,"  said  Dr  Anagnos,  as  the 
paragraph  was  read,  "I  presided  at  that 
investigation,  and  at  that  time  took  her 
part,  and  believed  with  her.  I  was  her 
friend   at   that  trial." 

Miss  Kellar,  on  the  other  hand,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  matter,  says:  "My  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one 
of  my  dearest  friends.  I  mean  Mr  Anag- 
nos. '.  .  -  He  seems  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  those  early  compositions  were  mental 
gymnastics,  .  .  .but  doubt  and  sus- 
picion will  blot  out  even  the  sweetest  friend- 
ship." 

"As  for  the  stpvy.  that  incident  is  closed," 
said  Dr  Anagnos  kindly,  yet  with  empha- 
sis. ''As  for  Miss  Kellar.  I  still  hold  the 
ki)idlies>''feelinss  toward  her.  I  love  her 
novj-afsif  she  were  my  own  child,  and  she 
,  nine  here.  I  wish  her  all  the  hap- 
possible,  and  the  greatest  success  in 
life-'-' 


many  remarkable  characters,  but  none 
more  unique  than  C.  Albert  Fairbanks  of 
Worcester. 

He  is  hailed  as  the  blind  novelist,  and 
so  far  as  known  is  the  first  in  America. 

We  have  had  blind  musicians,  but  thus 
far  there  Is  no  record  of  a  blind  novelist. 

His  performance  Is  wonderful.  He  has 
eyes,  but  they  do  not  see,  yet  scenes  are 
portrayed,  people  described,  that  the 
sightless  eyes  never  saw. 

"Where  did  this  remarkable  knowledge 
come  from?"  is  the  natural  question. 

It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  and  the 
author  himself  is  in  a  way  puzzled  to  fa- 
thom It.  "Early  association  with  people 
of  intellect,  I  suppose,"  Tie  says,  "and 
years  of  long  and  constant  study." 

In  a  certain  measure,  of  course,  the  por- 
trayal of  scenery  Is  second-handed,  but 
the  characters  In  the  book  are  from  life. 
They  are  replete  with  action  and  stand 
out  bo«d  and  vivid. 

Yet  this  man,  whose  life  has  been  of 
lifelong  darkness,  never  saw  one  of  the 
principals  he  has  so  faithfully  repro- 
duced. 

Mentally,    however,    he    has    seen    them, 
and  by  this  mental  development— a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  blind— can  describe  them 
clearer  and  more  distinctly  than  the  man 
who  has  eyes  to  see  and  note  with. 
i     The  book  itself— "Helen,  or  the  Bond  of 
I  Hope" — is  remarkable  for  several  reasons. 
I  Here  is  the  touch  of  romance.    His  hero- 
!ine  is  drawn  from  life— from  one  who  had 
been  his  playmate  for  years,  and  later  a 
close    and    warm    friend.     For    years    Mr. 
Fairbanks    studied    her    character.      She 
knew  not  that  this  mental  eye  was  on  her 
all  these  years. 

It  was,  however,  and  so  today  she  fig- 
ures as  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

"Just  how  did  I  come  to  select  her  as 
the  principal  figure  of  my  story?"  asked 
Mr.   Fairbanks. 

"Well,  we  had  played  together  in  child- 
hood and  have  associated  more  or  less 
with  each  other.  Her  character  began  to 
impress  itself  upon  me  at  an  early  age. 
As  I  grew  older,  of  course,  my  reasoning 
power  naturally  developed. 

"Then  I  became  interested.  I  com- 
menced to  study  her.  It  proved  a  fascin- 
ating pursuit,  and  the  oftener  I  met  her 
the  deeper  I  mentally  delved  into  her 
character.  I  was  Impressed  from  the 
start,  and  after  a  while  I  said  to  myself, 
\V,_  _  'Here  Is  the  one  leading  character  for  my 

o  novel.'  " 

Queer  pursuit  for  this  man  from  whom 
the  glories  of  nature  are  forever  barred, 
was  it  not?  It  is  not  for  him  to  see  the 
sun  shining  in  the  heavens,  the  shadows 
in,,  the   waters,    the   green   meadows,    and 


He  became  more  contented  and  began  Ml, 
see  mentally,  and  as  this  mental  vision  in- 

i    there   followed    peace   and   happl-l 
ness.  t'r 

His  Desire  to  Write 

"The  desire   to  express    my   tho'JKh's  It 

he 


some    lasting    form    earn-    g 
sal.l,    "and    finally    I    I  '    J°*    ll 

down."  That  expression.  "Jot 
down  "  seems  a  trifle  out  of  place,  when 
the  speaker's  infirmity  Is  taken  Into  con- 
sideration.    It   exactly    fits,    however. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  uses  the  Braille  system  | 
and  proceeded  to  Illustrate  to  the 
representative  how  he  wrote  his  I 
He  placed  a  ledger  across  his  knees/  J 
slipped  a  sheet  of  paper  under  a  sraa^ 
brass  plate  Intersected  with  squares. 

Then    with      an    instrument     somewh 
resembling  a  brad  awl  he   commenced 
punch  holes  through  the  spaces.     "An  in 
pression   is   left    on    the   other   side, 
Mr       Fairbanks,      "and     by    passing     my 
fingers  over  them   I  can   easily   tell   what,, 
is  written  there.    Of  course  I  have  to  die 
tate    then    what     I   have   written     to    myj 
stenographer. 
"I  don't  think  that  the  average  printer 


could    make      much    headway    with 
'copy',"    he    said    with    a    sort    of    sml 
creeping   over    his    face.      "He'd    probably 
have  nothing  but  periods  set  up. 


my 

-die 
bly 


Other   Books   to   Come 


"Yes. 


I  ve  got  other  works  in  view;  in 
fact,  my  next  novel,  'Anne's  Conquest  ■  Is 
nearly  finished,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  pub- 
lished soon.  It  is  seml-rellglous.  but  I 
have  tried  to  develop  several  new  theories 
in  it. 

"Like  my  last  novel,  it  is  based  c 
facts.  Now  in  my  last  storv  every  char- 
acter is  drawn  from  life,  from  'people, 
who  lived  and  died,  as  trie  case  might  be. 
A  novelist  must  of  a  certainty  base  his 
novel  on  characters  that  have  lived  or  are 
living.    I  have  endeavored  to  do 

Although  Mr.  Fairbanks  places  the 
scene  in  New  York,  the  characters  are  all 
from  Worcester,  and  the  scenes  described 
happened  there. 

In  his  bow  to  the  public  the  author 
says : 

"In  proffering  my  first  work  of  fiction 
to  my  kind  patrons,  I  humbly  entreat 
them  to  be  lenient  and  considerate  in 
judging  its  merits.  The  preparation  of  it' 
has  been  an  arduous  task,  for  the  author, 
being  blind,  poor  in  spirit  and  In  health, 
has  had  peculiar  obstacles  to  contend 
with,  but  he  is  truly  grateful  to  divine 
providence  for  enabling  him  to  complete 
it  without  the  slightest  assistance  or  en- 
couragement from  an:.-  one. 
"Those  who  read  the  story  of  Helena 
the  spreading  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  .."will  find  it  abounds  with  pure  sentiment, 
beauty  of  the  flowers  he  could  not  ad- 1  and.  if  they  take  to  heart  and  practise 
mire,  only  their  fragrance.  The  moon  at  I  the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  they  will  be 
night,  sending  its  soft  light  down  to  better  and  happier  for  having  read  it- 
earth,  bathing  everything  in  silvery  ra-  "Helena  still  lives.  and  adorns  and  edi- 
diance,  was  not  for  him.  fies    the   world    by    her   noble    needs.    The 

Only  by  the  senses  of  others  did  he  learn    author  has  known   her  since  early  chlld- 
of    those    things.    For    a    time    after    he    hood,  and  is  proud  of  th-  "  Heing 

started  his  studies  his  feelings  were  of  a    numbered    among    her    friends.    Alt  - 
morbid   nature.    He   could   hear    the   birds   imposing  *•-.  id  brilliant 

sing,    it   is    true,    but   why   could   he    not   absent  from 

see  them  hopping  on  the  green  branches    hope   the   reader   will    be    Impresses   with 
of  the  trees?  the    simple    but    mighty    and    undf 

He  could  hear  the  musical  ripple  of  the  I  truths  which  are  to  be  found  In  them. 
tiny  brooklet  as  it  gently  flowed  on  and  on       "If  I  could  know  that  it  gladdened  with 
forever    to    its    last      resting      place — the    hope  even  one  lonely  heart  it  will  bri 
mighty    ocean— but    he    could    not     see    it  !  en  my  life,  for  I  should  then  feel   that  I 
stumble    against    the    boulders,    gleefully    had  not  written  in  vain." 
das.»  over  them  and  readily  and  joyously  Di,„   ,_   n„--~ 

pursue  its  headlong  course.  I  nans  an   upera 

In   the   seasons   when   the  waves   of  the       In    conjunction   with   his   pur 


sea  lashed  each  other  furiously  against 
the  giant  rocks,  and  brave  men  sank  be- 
neath their  fury,  he  could  simply  hear  the 
angry  roar,  the  wild  howl  of  the  wind  and 
the  crash  of  the  breaker  on  the  defiant 
shore.  But  the  flash  of  the  lightning 
piercing  the  darkness,  showing  the  gray 
masses  on  shore,  and  seething,  foaming 
of  white  capped,  monstrous  waves — this 
was  not  for  him. 

Small  wonder,  then,  as  these  things 
came  to  him— that  his  mind  developed  a 
morbid  turn.  Sensitive  by  nature,  these 
things— the  scenes  he  was  fated  never  to 
see— made  him  more  so. 


Warren  S.  Sweet.  Mr.  Fairbanks  ir- 
at  work  on  an  operp..  It  is  er.tr. 
Pluto."  and  is  said  by  those  who  have 
read  the  book  to  be  a  work  of  consider- 
able merit.  Mr.  Sweet  is  .n  of 
considerable  note,  having  often  appeared 
professionally  in  Boston  a  Eng- 
land cities,  and  his  ex;:  B  of 
course,  of  practical  value  to  Mr.  Fair- 
banks. 


MONDAY,     JULY    21,    1902 
FOR   SAMUEL    GRIDLEY   HOWE 


Greeks  Incorporate  That  They  May  Erect 
a  Monument 


The  directors  of  the  Samuel  Grldley  Howe 
Monument  Fund  have  been  incorporated 
for  erecting  a  monument  by  the  Greeks  In 
memory  of  Dr.  Howe's  noble  work  for  the 
Greek  people,  to  be  located  in  Boston  or 
elsewhere.  The  directors  are  Andrew  Gu- 
naris,  president  and  treasurer;  Panagiotes 
Casslnkos,  Dtmitrios  Pieres,  Miltiades  M. 
Constantinides,  Nicholas  D.  Papa  Vassiley, 
Menelas  E.  Constantine  and  George  Vat- 
sinsas.  _^ 

HELEN  KELLER  AND  MARY  MACLANE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
chapters  of  Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My 
Life"  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Soon 
afterwards,  I  read  some  newspaper  reports 
upon  the  "Story  of  Mary  MacLane." 
Just  such  a  beautiful,  uplifting  story  as  the 
former  was  necessary  to  counteract  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  latter.  The  vivid 
contrast  of  the  two  "stories,"  together 
with  the  difference  between  the  two 
natures,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  startling 
commentary  upon  the  possibilities  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  lives  of  our  girls  of  today. 
One  of  them,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  thrills 
every  heart  by  her  noble  longings,  ambi- 
tions and  utterances.  The  other,  possess- 
ing all  the  senses — except  that  of  common- 
sense— instead  of  striving  for  the  beauti- 
ful, turns  her  back  upon  it,  shows  a  per- 
verted mind,  by  her  own  expression,  and 
profanes  all  that  the  other  holds  most 
sacred.  , 

One  can  speculate  a  great  deal  as  to  the 
difference  in  the  environments  which  may 
be  largely  answerable  for  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  these  two  types  of 
womanhood;  and  yet  these  possible  con- 
trasted conditions  can  not  be  held  wholly 
responsible    for   their  natures. 

It  Is  true  that  no  deeply  rooted  ten- 
dency was  ever  altered  by  change  of  en- 
vironment." But  that  tendency  can  cer- 
tainly be  harmed  or  aided  by  one's  own 
efforts.  Mary  MacLane's  injury  to  her  own 
moral  character,  by  her  selfish  thoughts,  is, 
of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  the  press 
and  public. to  prevent.  But  at  least  quota- 
tions from  her  writings  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  suppressed,  for  they  tend  to 
harm  the  minds  of  our  young  people.  The 
expressions  of  the  "young  genius"  are  low, 
and  her  codes  of  honor  injurious.  Miss 
Keller's  example  of  thought  and  noble  pur- 
pose are  of  priceless  value,  and  it  is  im- 
perative and  necessary  that  they,  and 
others  similar,  should  be  Quoted  as  often 
as  possible  through  the  public  medium  of 
the  press.  The  temptations  of  the  present 
day  can  be  better  withstood  when  shielded 
by  such  holy  influence.  The  "sensations" 
of  this  blind  girl  are  more  interesting,  and 
not  dangerous  like  the  other's;  they  are 
more  fascinating,  and  not  selfish;  she  is 
ever  "longing  to  add  to  another's  pleasure," 
while  Miss  MacLane  Is  willing  to  go  to  any 
extremes  if  she  could  only  buy  "one  hour 
of  happiness"  for  herself! 

It  would  be  well  to  refrain  from  further 
comment  upon  her  until  such  time  as  Rad- 
cliffe  or  any  other  college  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  test  and  judge  her  mental  and 
moral  calibre.  If  such  an  institution 
should  deem  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
direct  the  ungoverned  forces  of  her  nature, 
and  if  It  should  succeed  In  moving  her 
moral  wagon  out  of  the  dust  and  strength- 
en Its  wheels  upon  the  sidewalk  of  un- 
selfish purpose  and  ideals,  then  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  accord  her,  with  deep 
respect,  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Fay   Simmons   Davis 
North   Cambridge,   Mass. 
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^drThowe  memorial  to  be 
erected  by  boston  greeks 


While  the  name  of  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward 
Howe  is  known  and  loved  by  every  Bos- 
tonian,  that  of  her  noble  husband.  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  is,  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration, a  less  familiar  one.  The  an- 
nouncement made  this  week,  however, 
that  the  Greeks  of  Boston  are  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory  serves  to  recall 
the  history  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured 
by  achievement. 

Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  foremost  he- 
roes of  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. He  was  a  loyal  and  active  anti- 
slavery  agitator,  he  was  the  confidant  and 
adviser  of  General  Lafayette  of  the 
Paris  "Three  Days'  Revolution"  fame. 
But  beyond  all  this,  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment was  the  great  work  he  did  in  es- 
tablishing in  America  the  work  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  which  has  now 
reached  such  proportions.  It  was  Dr. 
Howe  who  made  possible  the  training  of 
Helen  Keller,  of  Elizabeth  Robins,  of 
Tommy  Stringer  and  of  hundreds  of 
other  blind  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
being  lifted  out  of  the  darkness  of  their 
blighted  lives  into  the  illumination  of 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  Pleasant  street 
in  this  city  in  1806,  the  third  child  of 
Joseph  N.  and  Patty  (Gridley)  Howe.  He 
is  one  of  the  long  line  of  illustrious  men 
who  have  made  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School. 

He  was  a  boy  of  high  spirits  and  al- 
ways a  leader  in  any  "good  time"  that 
was  on  foot.  He  carried  his  attitude  into 
his  college  days  as  well,  and  his  alma 
mater,  Brown  University,  still  echoes  oc- 
casionally with  the  tale  of  some  of  his 
escapades  there. 

Many  of  his  feats  were  daring,  some 
of  them  difficult.  On  one  occasion,  aided 
be  willing  friends,  he  forced  the  presi- 
dent's horse  to  the  upper  story  of  one 
of  the  college  buildings.  Some  days  later 
it  was  discovered  there  to  the  unbounded 
amazement  of  the  disgruntled  president. 

But  with  the  end  of  his  college  days 
Dr.  Howe  seerns  to  have  lost  or  aban- 
doned his  habit  of  playing  pranks  and  to 
have  settled  down  to  a  life  of  dignified 
endeavor.  It  should  be  chronicled,  how- 
ever, that  his  fun-loving  propensities  did 
not  interfere  with  his  work  as  a  student, 
and  he  was  graduated  with  high  rank. 

He  then  returned  to  Boston  and  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  At  about  the 
time  he  was  prepared  to  begin  the  .prac- 
tice of  his  profession  the  storm  clouds 
which  had  been  hovering  over  Greece 
burst  and  the  venturesome  spirit  of  the 
young  doctor  caused  him  to  leave  his 
native  land  and  sail  for  the  scene  of  con- 
In'  spite  of  the  discouraging  words  of 
friends  he  threw  ail  the  forces  of  his 
ardent  nature  Into  the  struggle  tor  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks.  He  embarked 
on  board  a  brig  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  landing  at  Malta  took ^  pas- 
sage in  an  Austrian  vessel  to  Napoli  de 
Mfnembasia  in  the   Peloponnesus.    From 


this  place  he  succeeded  in  pushing  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  provincial 
government,  assisted  by  a  letter  of  Intro- 
duction from  Edward  Everett  to  a  Greek 
acquaintance  of  that  gentleman  formerly 
resident  in  Germany.  . 

After  six  years  spent  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  Dr.  Howe  became  convinced  that 
the  Greeks  would  be  overcome  by  starva- 
tion unless  relief  could  be  afforded  them. 
Dr.  Howe  came  to  this  country  and 
awoke  a  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans that  was  responded  to  'with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  other  neces- 
sities. A  story  is  told  of  how  an  agent, 
who  had  taken  some  clothing  meant  for 
the  Greek  soldiers,  was  rebuked.  The 
doctor  was  filled  with  indignation  and 
reproved  the  peculating  agent.  The  latter 
became  insolent,  and  Dr.  Howe  tore  the 
clothing  from  the  man's  body  and  set 
him  naked  into  the  street. 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Berlin  to 
inspect  the  school  for  the  blind  founded 
by  the  Abbe  Hany.  He  carried  on  his 
person  messages  from  Lafayette  to  the 
Americans.  Somehow  the  German  au- 
thorities learned  of  this  and  officers  were 
sent  to  his  hotel  to  arrest  him.  He  was 
in  his  room  when  ,the  officers  knocked. 
Somehow  he  persuaded  them  to  remain 
in   the  hotel  until   morning. 

Left  alone,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  disposing  of  the  papers  which 
•would  have  Implicated  others  in  his  per- 
ilous undertaking.  The  ingenuity  of  his 
college  days  now  stood  him  In  good 
stead.  He  tore  up  some  unimportant 
memoranda  and  papers  and  threw  them 
in  a  basin  of  water.  The  important  ones 
he  concealed  in  a  hollow  bust  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  was  in  the  room 
In  the  morning  he  was  placed  under 
arrest  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.  What 
h^  subsequent  fate  might  have  been  on« 
does  not  like  to  think  about.  The  police 
ordered  the  fact  of  his  arrest  to  be  kept 
a  secret,  and,  'but  for  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, his  friends  would  not  have  learned 
what  had  become  of  him. 

On  the  dav  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin  Dr. 
Howe  had  met  a  friend  from  America. 
Mr  Albert  Brisbane.  This  gentleman, 
calling  at  the  hotel  where  he  expected  to 
find  Dr.  Howe,  could  find  no  trace  of 
him  It  was  denied  that  any  American 
had  been  there.  Mr.  Brisbane,  however, 
learned  of  the  visit  of  the  police  on-  the 
previous  day  and  at  once  became  suspi- 
cious of  foul  play.  He  communicated  with 
the  American  minister  in  Berlin,  the  ca.se 
was  investigated  and  a  requisition  was 
made  upon  the  Prussian  government  for 
the  person  of  an  American  citizen,  unjust- 
ly detained.  . 
After  repeated  denials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  creditable  persistence  on  the  other, 
the  point  was  yielded,  and  Dr.  Howe  re- 
gained his  liberty,  but  not  until  he  had 
made  a  journey  of  600  miles,  in  a  car- 
riage with  two  gendarmes,  who  released 
him  just  outside  the  Prussian  frontier, 
with  an  admonition  never  to  return. 
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THURSDAY.    AUGUST    7. 

HELEN  KELLER  AT  COLLEGE 

These  are  days  of  publicity      No  ideal  of :j 
privacy   exists  in   quarters  where  former  j 
ft    was    found.      Introspection    plays    freely 
into  the  hands  of  inspection.     Men  furnish 
to      the      general      public      details      about 
their  wives  arid  daughters  which    formerly 
were    kept    for    the    family    circle;    and    rf 
husbands  and  fathers,  perchance  still  retain 
old-fashioned  notions   of  privacy  their  wo- 
men folk  often  rush  in  where  men  fear  to 
tread,       and       furnish       photographs       of 
hemselves      as      well      as      details      of    do- 
mestic     life.      There      Is      no      family      so 
Exclusive     or    proud    but    that     its     home 
'  and      to   inmates    are    not    realistically    de- 
'  scribed  in  the  public  prints.     'T  ta  true,  to 
be   sure,   that   often   the   temptation   comes 
from    the    rich    journal    which    proffers    a 
check  sufficient  to   pay   for   a  trip   abroad 
and   more    often    the    information   is   gained 
bv     journalistic     methods    which    will      not 
bear  examination  at  the  bar  of  ethics.     But 
after  all  is  said  in  the  way  of  extenuation, 
the  fact  remains   that  there  is  an  itch   for 
/-Hibllclty    abroad,    and    many    people    have 
''I  Wrasse   blood   is  blue. 


When  it  was  announced  that  Miss  Helen 
Keller  had  been  Induced  to  write  her 'auto- 
biography there  were  some,  undoubtedly, 
who  shuddered.  They  remembered  that 
she  had  been  described  as 

•'The  whitest  soul  on  earth  today, 
No  shadowing  stain,  no  whispered  hint  of 

sin 
Into  that  sanctuary  finds  the  way. 
There  enters  only  clear  and  proven  truth 
Apportioned  for  her  use  by  loving  hands, 
And  winnowed  from   all   knowledge   of   all 

•        lands  _  ^ 

To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  of  youth. 

They  recalled  that  the  prayer  had  arisen 

1     for  her— 

"May   never  hint   of  doubt   creep   In   to   be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 

;    Which  wraps  thee,   as  its  fragrance  wraps 
the   rose." 
Would  her  tale  reveal  aught  pt  self-con-  j 

I  sclousness?  Could  the  Wisest  of  guardian- 
ship have  kept  her  utterly  from  the  trials 

i    and      disappointments    of    life,    and    would 

>  these  disillusions  be  chronicled?  Will  she 
emerge  from  the  self-revelation  as  fascin- 
ating and  almost  superhuman  a  personage 
as  she  bad  become  through  descriptions  of 
hereby  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet 
her'   Such  were  some  of  the  questionswhlch 


Inevitably  arose  as  one  read  of  the  coming 
autobiography  In  the  Ladles'  Home  Jour- 
nal. It  has  progressed  far  enough  now  for 
some  opinions  to  take  form.  It  certainly  Is 
a  valuable  human  document,  but  premature 
in  its  publication.  It  was  a  life  story  that 
must  needs  have  been  told  some  day  by 
the  person  best  capable  of  Interpreting  It— 
Miss  Keller— but  the  time  was  not  yet 
come. 

But  it  has  been  written  and  published,  and 
aside  from  the  personal  interest  of  the 
tale-narrative  as  a  record  of  Miss  Keller'3 
evolution  It  has  its  value  because  of  the 
side-lights  it  throws  on  present  methods  of. 
education  and  other  problems  which 
thoughtful  people  are  facing  today.  For 
Instance,  Miss  Keller  records  that  at  first 
the  Bible  stories  did  not  appeal  to  her  nearly 
as  much  as  the  stories  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  while  the  Bible  since  has  become  a 
book  she  loves  as  no  other  book,  yet  even 
now  there  is  much  in  It  so  hateful  to  every 
instinct  of  her  being  that  she  regrets  the 
necessity  which  has  compelled  her  to  read 
It  through  from  beginning  to  end,  but  what 
was  the  necessity?  Under  a  dispensation 
when  the  Bible  was  deemed  equally  authori- 
tative from  Genesis  to  Revelation  and  the 
God  of  today,  subjectively  as  well  as  ob- 
jectively considered,  was  thought  to  bo 
coterminous  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  parents  should 
impose  upon  the  mind  of  the  growing  child 
the  duty  of  reading  sayings  and  doings  of 
God  which  must  be  "hateful  to  every  in- 
stinct" of  the  child.  But  the  conscientious  and 
enlightened  parent  of  today  has  no  harder 
task  than  seeing  to  it  that  the  child  starts 
with  the  conception  of  God  which  Jesus 
had,  so  saturated  with  Old  Testament  con- 
ceptions of  God  are  the  speech  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  so  apt  is  it  to  get  im- 
planted in  its  mind  conceptions  which  later 
have  to  be  cast  aside. 

Another  portion  of  Miss  Keller's  auto- 
biography" which  is  illuminating,  is  her  de- 
scription of  the  disillusionment  of  college 
life,  something  in  nowise  especially  blame- 
able  upon  Radcliffe'or  its  instructors,  but 
rather  an  Indictment  of  colleges  in  general, 
with  their  crowded  curricula,  their  em- 
phasis on  Information  rather  than  on  crea- 
tive power.  Is  it  not  sad  to  find  one  who 
looked  forward  to  a  college  as  "a  world 
opening  in  beauty  and  light"  saying  that  af- 
ter entering  college  she  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  no  time  to  "think  or  to  reflect,  my 
mind  and  I.  We  would  (formerly)  sit  to- 
gether of  an  evening  and  listen  to  the  inner 
melodies  of  the  spirit.  .  .  .  But  in  col- 
lege there  is  no  time  to  commune  with  one's 
thoughts.  One  goes  to  college,  it  seems,  to 
learn,  not  to  think.  .  .  .  When  one  en- 
ters the  portals  of  learning  one  leaves  the 
dearest  pleasures— solitude,  books  and 
imagination— outside."  We  wonder  why  we 
do  not  have  more  thinkers  of  the  first  class," 
more  poets  of  the  first  order,  among  us? 
May  not  Miss  Keller  have  told  us  why? 
We  deify  learning  as  over  against  wisdom. 
We  build  delightful  structures  for  our  sons 
and  daughters.  We  spend  millions  on  our 
schools  and  colleges.  We  establish  stand- 
ards of  education  for  our  public  servants 
and  test  their  proficiency  for  office  by  their 
knowledge  of  geography  or  arithmetic.  And 
yet  we  exclude  Wisdom  and  Imagination 
and  Meditation,  which  is  their  foster-mother. 

And,  of  course,  with  Information  rather 
than  Wisdom,  Form  rather  than  Spirit 
the  ideal  in  mind,  it  is  inevitable  that  most 
of  our  teachers  should  be  dry-as-dust  in- 
structors rather  than  vivifying  interpreters 
of  their  subjects.  "College  is  not  the  uni- 
versal Athens  I  thought  It  was,"  regret- 
fully and  pathetically  writes  Miss  Keller. 
"There  one  does  not  meet  the  great  and 
wise  face  to  face;  one  does  not  even  feel 
their  living  touch.  They  are  there,  it  is 
true;  but  they  seem  mummified."  And  then 
with  a  maturity  of  wigdom  far  beyond  her 
years,  but  doubly  valuaible  because  coming 
from  one  so  finely  attuned  to  the  imagina- 
tive and  the  spiritual  values  of  life,  she 
adds:  "Scholars  forget,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  our  enjoyment  of  the  great  works  of 
literature  depends  more  upon  the  depth  of 
our  sympathy  than  upon  our  understand- 
ing. The  trouble  is  that  very  few  of  their 
laborious  explanations  stick  in  memory. 
The  mind  drops  them  as  a  branch  drops 
over-ripe  fruit.  It  is  possible  to  know  a 
flower,  root  and  stem  and  all,  and  all  the 
processes  of  growth,  and  yet  to  have  no 
appreciation  of  the  flower  fresh  bathed  in 
heaven's  dew.  Again  and  again  I  ask  im- 
patiently. 'Why  concern  myself  with  these 
explanations?'  They  fly  hither  and  thither 
in  the  heaven  of  my  thought  like  blind 
birds  |  beating     tho     air    with     ineffectual 


wings.      The 

sv. p  away  half  the  thing*  I  a.n 

:,,,,  "     And  then  follow 

hOB,   in    whirl,   the   same    1,1- 

reat    length,    which    closes    with 
this  sad   cry:     "A   Hi  <>«*  ;""',  '  "' v 

„c    knowledge    come    crashing    i "t    my 

head  and  when  I  try  to  escape  them,  gob- 
lins and  college  nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue 
me,  until  I  v,ish-oh,  may  I  be  forgiven I- 
tl, at   I   might  smash    the  idols   I   came    to 

WA?as,P'the  prayer  of  Susan  Coolldge  has 
not  been  answered. 

"Doubts  have  crept  in  to  be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 
Which  once  wrapt  the  young  girl, 
As  its  fragrance  wrapt  the  rose.' 
But  this  is  no  new  plaint.     It  is  one  that 
always   has     rested     against    the     average 
teacher  in  college.    James  Freeman  Clarke, 
fresh   from  free    browsing    in    his    grand- 
father Freeman's  library,  and  with  all  his 
instincts  alive  for  stimulation  of  the  Imagi- 
nation  and   development   of    the   powers   of 
his  mind,  came  up  to  Harvard  in  1S25    and 
the  fourth  chapter  of  his  autobiography  is 
as  severe  an    indictment   of    the    Harvard 
faculty  of  his  day  as  Miss  Keller  s   indict- 
ment is  of    the    Harvard    professors    who 
teach   at    Badcllffe  mow.      And    it    is    based 
on  precisely  the  same  lines:     "No  attempt 
was  made  to  interest  us  in  our  studies,     he 
writes       "We     were     expected     to     wade 
through   Homer  as   though   the.   Iliad   were 
a  bog,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  get  along  at 
such  a  rate  per  diem.     Nothing  was  said  of 
the  glory  and  grandeur,  the  tenderness  and 
charm  of  this  Immortal  epic." 

Henry  Drummond's  biographer  records 
that  he  had  much  the  same  experience  at 
Edinburgh  University. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  confession  by  Miss 
Kellef  is  that  the  same  evils  which  have 
tainted  our  colleges  for  men  are  seemingly 
intrenched  in  our  colleges  for  women;  that 
the  receptive  faculty  of  the  pupils,  as  Hor- 
ace Bushnell  would  put  it,  is  being  over- 
taxed with  corresponding  indifference  to 
the  generative  faculty;  that  President 
Eliot's  (of  Harvard)  definition  of  educa- 
tion's end  is  being  overlooked.  "Effective 
power  in  action  is  the  true  end  of  educa- 
tion, rather  than  the  storing  up  of  in£°™a- 
t:on  or  the  cultivation  of  faculties  which 
]  are  '  mainly  receptive,  discriminating  or 
critical." 
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GLOVER.-ln      Boston.      Aug.      13,      1WB. 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  aged  ST  years    5  months. 

Funeral  from  late  residence.  132  Common- 
wealth  ave.,  Thursday.  14th.  at  2  p.m. 

Was  prominently  identified  with  the  mer- 
cantile life  of  this  city  a  generation  ago. 
II is  first  business  connection  was  with  a 
wholesale  grocery  firm,  afterwards  trans- 
ferring his  interests  to  the  commission 
business,  being  located  first  m  Milk  St., 
and  later  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Cen- 
tral sts.,  where  he  remained  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  having  as  partners  at  differ- 
ent times  men  who  were  then,  or  after- 
wards became,  prominently  identified  witn 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  Boston  In  lbio 
Mr  Glover  retired  from  active  business 
life  though  maintaining  an  office  at  113 
Devonshire  st.  He  was  always  closely 
interested  in  everything  of  a  charitable 
nature  and  no  worthy  cause  was  '  ever 
brought  to  his  attention  that  did  not  mec 
with  a  substantial  response.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  although  he  at  one 
time  belonged  to  several  social  organiza- 
tions the  Somerset  Club  was  the  only  one 
in  which  he  kept  up  his  membership  to 
tbp  last. 


THURSDAY.    AUGUST    14,    1902 
FUNERAL    OF    JOSEPH    B.    GLOVER 

Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen  of  Brockton  Officiated 
and  the  Burial  Was  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery 

Extremely    simple    were    the    funeral    ser- 
vices for  Joseph   B.  Glover,   who  died 
last  Tuesday  morning,  and  which  took 
from  his  home.   182  Commonwealth 
this    afternoon.        Surrounding    the    , 
were  many  beautiful   flowers   sent   by    rela- 
tive?   and    friends,    Including    tributes    from 
many  of  the  trustees  of  th  Insti- 

tution   for   the   Blind,    of   which    Mr.   Glover 
was   one,   and   from   the   Somerset    Club,    to 
which    he   also   belonged      Scrip 
Ing  and  prayer  cons  liu  <■  ,n. 

ducted  by  Rev.   Bush   R.   Shippen  of   ) 
ton.     The  body  was  later  taken   to  Mt.   Au- 
burn  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Among  those  present  were  General  Fran- 
cis H.  Apple-ton.  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution;  Michael 
Anagnos,  secretary  and  director:  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  and  P.  T.  Jackson,  act- 
ing treasurer,  all  of  this  institution,  and 
George  A.  Gardner  and  Dr.  Sprague,  both 
representing  the  Somerset  Club. 


^ 


WEDNESDAY.    AUGUST    27.    1902 
FOR  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 


Several  Public  Bequests  in  Wills  of  Two 
Brookline  Women 


The  wills  of  Susan  T.  Crosby  and  Har- 
rlotte  J.  Saville.  both  late  of  Brookline, 
which  have  been  filed  for  probate  In  the 
Norfolk  registry  at  Dedham,  contain  sev- 
eral public  bequests. 

In  the  will  of  Harriotte  J.  Saville,  the 
testatrix  bequeathes  $200  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions:  $200  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  and  $200  to 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.  The  will  was  drawn  June 
11,  ISO",  and  her  son.  William  Saville,  is 
named  as  its  executor.  In  the  will  of  Su- 
san* T.  Crosby,  the  testatrix  bequeathes 
$100  each  to  the  West  End  Nursery,  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Boston,  on  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  the  New  England  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  In  the  town  of 
Weston  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  will  was  drawn 
March  20,  1806.  Elmore  E.  Locke  is  named 
as  its  executor. 


Mrs    Damon.'  of  Danvers,   formerly  of 
Xorth  Reading,    has   been    visiting^  Mrs. 
J     T.    Bancroft.    Mrs.    Damon      who    1 is 
.now  70  years  old,   was  born   blind 
.Tvas    educated  at    the    Perkins  »*?";»"• 
South  Boston,  and  is  very   proflcie 
music  and  all  amnestic  arts     She  .s 
able  to   entertain    her    friends   mos..    de- 
lightfully by   her  playing   and  sin? 


oj»e  p'trmi  WIIIHIIIW  e'k 
breakfast  association.  C.  S.  Newell,  _ 
W.  S.  Bacon  and  Miss  Bertha  Medlicott, 
have  bought  a  Steinwa.v  parlor  grand 
piano,  which  was  taken  to  the  First 
church  chapel  last  week,  and  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  concert  in  the  chapel  at  S 
o'clock  Friday  evening,  to  add  to  the  piano 
fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  given  three 
years  nso  by  the  May  breakfast  associa- 
tion, and  wliich  has  been  increased  by  the 
Christian  endeavor  societies'  recent  tigerf 
tainments.  At  the  concert  Mrs  C.  D.  Reid 
and  Miss  Bertha  Medlicott  will  use  the 
new  piano.  Mrs  Arthur  Barrett  of  Albany 
N.  Y..  formerly  Miss  Jennie  Newell,  will 
sins-,  and  Marv  Allen,  the  young  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  B.  Allen,  a  bright 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blindatSouth  Boston,  will  give  some  se- 
lect anTs^WTlie  violin. 


1 

'il 

r; 


Miss  Keller  "  Listening"  to  a  Story 


Miss  Keller's  Present  Home  in  Cambridge 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  former  home  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
not  far  from  the  Longfellow  mansion. 


miss  Sullivan  Speaking  to  Miss  Keller 


r 


FROM   PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE 


PART  FIVE 

*HE    struggle   for  admission   to   college  was 
ended,  and  I  could  now  enter  Radcliffe  when- 
ever I   pleased.     Before   I   took  this  step, 
however,  it  was  thought  best  that  I  should 
study  another  year  under  Mr.  Keith.     It  was 
not,  therefore,  until  the  fall  of  1900  that  my 
dream  of  going  to  college  was  realized. 
I  remember  my  first  day  at  Radcliffe.     It  was  a  day  full 
of  interest  for  me.     I  had  looked  forward  to  it  for  years. 
A  potent  force  within  me  stronger  than  the  persuasion  of 
my  friends,  stronger  even  than  the  pleadings  of  my  heart, 
had  impelled  me  to  try  my  strength  by  the  standards  of 
those  who  see  and  hear.     I  knew  that  there  were  obstacles 
in  the  way,  but   I  was   eager  to 
overcome  them.     I  had  taken  to 
heart  the  words  of  the  wise  Roman  1 
who  said,  "To  be  banished  from   , 
Rome   is   but  to   live   outside   of  j 
Rome."     Debarred  from  the  great 
highways   of    knowledge,    I    was   j 
compelled  to  make  the  journey 
across    country    by   unfrequented   j 
roads  ;  and  I  knew  that  in  college 
there  were  many  bypaths  where  I 
should  touch  hands  with  girls  who   j 
were  thinking,  loving  and  strug- 
gling like  myself. 

I  began  my  studies  with  eager- 
ness. Before  me  I  saw  a  new  | 
world  opening  in  beauty  and  light, 
and  I  felt  within  me  the  capacity 
to  know  all  things.  In  the  wonder- 
land of  Mind  I  should  be  as  free  as  ! 
another.  Its  people,  scenery, 
joys,  tragedies  should  be  living, 
tangible  interpreters  of  the  actual 
world.  The  lecture-halls  seemed 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
and  the  wise,  and  I  thought  the  pro- 
fessors were  the  embodiments  of 
wisdom.  If  I  have  since  learned 
differently  I  am  not  going  to  tell. 


J  SOON  discovered  that  college 
1  was  not  quite  the  romantic 
lyceum  I  had  imagined  it.  Many 
of  the  dreams  that  had  delighted 
my  young  inexperience  became 
beautifully  less  and  ' '  faded  into 
the  light  of  common  day." 
Gradually  I  began  to  find  that  there 
were  disadvantages  in  going  to 
college.  The  one  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  most  is  lack  of  time.  I  used 
to  have  time  to  think,  to  reflect, 
my  mind  and  I.  We  would  sit. 
together  of  an  evening  and  listen 
to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit, 
which  one  hears  only  in  leisure 
moments  when  the  words  of  some 
loved  poet  touch  a  deep,  sweet 
chord  in  the  soul  that  until  then 
had  been  silent.     But  in   college 


ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  JOURNAL  BY  MARSHALL 

there  is  no  time  to  commune  with 
one's  thoughts.  One  goes  to  col- 
lege to  learn,  it  seems,  not  to  think. 
When  one  enters  the  portals  of 
learning  one  leaves  the  dearest 
pleasures  —  solitude,  books  and 
imagination  — outside.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  1 
thought  that  I  am  laying  up  treas-  | 
ures  for  future  enjoyment,  but  I 
am  improvident  enough  to  prefer 
present  joy  to  hoarding  riches 
against  a  rainy,  day. 

My  studies  the  first  year  were 
French,  German,  History,  English 
Composition  and  English  Literature.  In  the  French  course 
we  read  some  of  the  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  1 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Sainte-Beuve,  and  in  the  German 
those  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  We  reviewed  rapidly  the 
whole  period  of  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  studied  critically 
Milton's  poems  and  the  "  Areopagitica." 


T  AM  frequently  asked  how  I  circumvent  the  peculiar  con- 
1  ditions  under  which  I  must  work  in  college.  In  the 
classroom  I  am,  of  course,  practically  alone.  The  professor 
is  as  remote  as  if  he  were  speaking  through  a  telephone. 
The  lectures  are  spelled  into  my  hand  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  much  of  the  individuality  of  the  lecturer  is  lost 
to  me  in  the  effort  to  keep  in  the  race.  The  words  rush 
through  my  hand  like  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  hare  which 

they  often  miss.  But  in  this  respect  I  do  not  think  I  am 
much  worse  off  than  the  girls  who  take  notes.  If  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  hearing  and 
putting  words  on  paper  at  lightning  speed,  I  should  not 
think  one  could  pay  much  attention  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  I  cannot  make  notes  during  the  lectures 
because  my  hands  are  busy  listening  ;  but  usually  I  jot 
down  what  I  can  remember  of  them  when  I  get  home.  I 
write  the  exercises,  daily  themes,  criticisms  and  hour-tests, 
the  mid-year  and  final  examinations,  on  my  typewriter,  so 
that  the  professors  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  how 
little  I  know.  When  I  began  the  study  of  Latin  Prosody 
this  year  I  devised  and  explained  to  my  professor  a  system 
of  signs  indicating  the  different  metres  and  quantities. 


Very  few  of  the  books  required  in  the  various  courses 
are  printed  for  the  blind,  and  I  am  obliged  to  have  them 
spelled  into  my  hand.  Consequently  I  need  more  time  to 
prepare  my  lessons  than  other  girls.  The  manual  part 
takes  longer,  and  I  have  perplexities  which  they  have  not. 
There  are  days  when  the  close  attention  I  must  give  to 
details  chafes  my  spirit,  and  the  thought  that  I  must  spend 
hours  reading  a  few  chapters,  while  in  the  world  without 
other  girls  are  laughing  and  singing  and  dancing,  makes  me 
rebellious  ;  but  soon  I  recover  my  natural  buoyancy  and 
laugh  the  discontent  out  of  my  heart.  For,  after  all,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  gain  true  knowledge  must  climb  the 
Hill  Difficulty  alone,  and  since  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  the  summit  I  must  zigzag  it  in  my  own  way.  I  slip 
back  many  times,  I  fall,  I  stand  still,  I  run  against  the  edge 
of  hidden  obstacles,  I  lose  my  temper  and  find  it  again 
and   keep  it   better,  I   trudge  on,  I   gain  a   little,  I  feel 


Reading  a  Favorite  Book  in  the  Library  at  Her  Home  in  Cambridge 


encouraged,  I  get  more  eager  and  climb  higher  and  begin 
to  see  the  widening  horizon.  Every  struggle  is  a  victory. 
One  more  effort  and  I  reach  the  luminous  cloud,  the 
blue  depths  of  the  sky,  the  uplands  of  my  desire. 

This  last  year,  my  second  year  at  Radcliffe,  I  studied 
English  Composition,   the  English  Bible  from  a  literary 
rather  than  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  Governments  of 
America  and   Europe,   the  Odes   of   Horace,  and   Latin 
Comedy.     The  class  in  Composition  has,   I  think,   been 
the  pleasantest.     It  met  in  the  afternoon  and  was  very 
lively.     The  lectures  in  that  course  are  always  interesting, 
vivacious,  witty  ;  for  the  instructor,   Mr.  Copeland,   more 
than  any  one  I  know,  brings  before  you  literature  in  all  its 
original  freshness  and  power.     For  one  short  hour  you  are 
permitted  to  drink  in  the  all-time 
beauty  of  the  old  masters  without 
definition,  needless  interpretation 
or  exposition.     You  revel  in  their 
fine  thoughts.     You  enjoy  with  all 
your  soul  the  sweet  thunder  of  the 
Old  Testament,  forgetting  the  ex- 
istence of  Jahveh   and  'Elohim  ; 
and  you  go  home  feeling  that  you 
have  had  ' '  a  glimpse  of  that  per- 
fection in  which  spirit  and  form 
dwell  in  immortal  harmony  ;  truth 
and  beauty  bearing  a  new  growth 
on  the  ancient  stem  of  time." 

-'.•■ 

D  LIT  college  is  not  the  universal 
L-'  Athens  I  thought  it  was. 
There  one  does  not  meet  the  great 
and  the  wise  face  to  face  ;  one 
does  not  even  feel  their  living 
touch.  They  are  there,  it  is  true  ; 
but  they  seem  mummified.  We 
must  extract  them  from  the 
crannied  wall  of  learning  and  dis- 


sect ana  analyze  tnem  before  we 
can  be  sure  that  we  have  a 
Shakespeare  and  an  Isaiah,  or 
only  a  clever  imitation.  Scholars 
forget,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our 
enjoyment  of  the  great  works  of 
literature  depends  more  upon  the 
depth  of  our  sympathy  than  upon 
our  understanding.  The  trouble 
is  that  very  few  of  their  laborious 
explanations  stick  in  the  memory. 
The  mind  drops  them  as  a  branch 
drops  its  overripe  fruit.  It  is 
possible  to  know  a  flower,  root 
and  stem  and  all,  and  all  the  proc- 
esses of  growth,  and  yet  to  have 
no  appreciation  of  the  flower  fresh 
bathed  in  heaven's  dew.  Again 
and  again  I  ask  impatiently,  ' '  Why 
concern  myself  with  these  expla- 
nations ?  "  They  fly  hither  and 
thither  in  the  heaven  of  my 
thought  like  blind  birds  beating 
the  air  with  ineffectual  wings. 

There  are  times  when  I  long 
to  sweep  away  half  the  things 
I  am  expected  to  learn  ;  for  the 
overtaxed  mind  cannot  enjoy  the 
treasure  it  has  secured  at  the 
greatest  cost.  It  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  read  in  one  day  four  or 
five  different  books  in  different 
languages  and  treating  of  widely 
different  subjects  and  not  lose 
sight  of  the  very  ends  for  which  one 
reads — mental  stimulus  and  en- 
richment. When  one  reads  hur- 
riedly and  nervously,  having  in 
mind  written  tests,  one's  brain 
becomes  encumbered  with  a  lot 
of   choice    bric-a-brac  for   which 
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there  is  very  little  use.  At  the  present  moment  my  mind  is 
so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter  that  I  almost  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  put  it  in  order.  Whenever  I  enter  the 
region  that  was  the  kingdom  of  my  mind  I  feel  like  the 
proverbial  bull  in  the  china-shop.  A  thousand  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge  come  crashing  about  my  head,  and 
when  I  try  to  escape  them,  theme-goblins  and  college  nixies 
of  all  sorts  pursue  me,  until  I  wish  — oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  ! 
—  that  I  might  smash  the  idols  I  came  to  worship. 


T 


HE  examinations  are  the  chief  bugbears  of  my  college 
life.  Although  I  have  faced  them  many  times  and 
cast  them  down  and  made  them  bite  the  dust,  yet  they  rise 
again  and  menace  me  with  pale  looks,  until,  like  Bob 
Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  finger-ends. 
The  days  before  these  ordeals  take   place  are  spent  in 

cramming  your  mind  with  mystic  formulae  and  indigesti- 
ble dates  —  unpalatable  diets  —  until  you  wish  that  books 
and  science  and  you  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  j 
At  last  the  dreaded  hour  arrives,  and  you  are  a  favored 
being  indeed  if  you  feel  prepared  and  are  able  at  the  right  I 
time  to  call  to  your  standard  thoughts  that  will  aid  you  in 
that  supreme  effort.  It  happens  too  often,  however,  that 
your  trumpet-call  is  unheeded.  It  is  most  perplexing 
and  exasperating  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  you  most 
need  your  memory  and  a  nice  sense  of  discrimination, 
these  faculties  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 
The  facts  you  have  garnered  with  such  infinite  trouble 
invariably  fail  you  at  a  pinch.  ' '  Give  a  brief  account  of 
Huss  and  his  work."  Huss?  Who  was  he,  and  what 
did  he  do?  The  name  looks  strangely  familiar.  You 
ransack  your  budget  of  historic  facts  much  as  you  would 
hunt  for  a  bit  of  silk  in  a  rag-bag.  You  are  sure  it  is 
somewhere  in  your  mind  near  the  lop — you  saw  it  there 
the  other  day  when  you  were  looking  up  the  beginnings 
of  the  Reformation.  But  where  is  it  now?  You  fish 
out  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge — revo- 
lutions, schisms,  massacres,  systems  of  government ;  but 
Huss  —  where  is  he?  You  are  amazed  at  all  the  things 
you  know  which  are  not  on  the  examination  paper.  In 
desperation  you  seize  the  budget  and  dump  everything 
out,  and  there  in  a  corner  is  your  man,  serenely  brooding 
on  his  own  private  thought,  unconscious  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  he  has  brought  upon  you  !  Just  then  the 
proctor  informs  you  that  the  time  is  up.  With  a  feeling 
of  intense  disgust  you  kick  the  mass  of  rubbish  into  a 
corner  and  go  home,  your  head  full  of  revolutionary 
schemes  to  abolish  the  divine  right  of  professors  to  ask 
questions  without  the  consent  of  the  questioned. 

Thus  my  ideas  of  college  have  changed  a  good  deal 
since  I  entered  Radcliffe.  While  my  college  days  were 
still  in  the  future  they  were  encircled  with  a  halo  of 
romance  which  they  have  lost ;  but  in  the  transition  from 
the  romantic  to  the  actual  I  have  learned  many  things  I 
should  never  have  known  had  I  not  tried  the  experi- 
ment. One  of  them  is  the  precious  science  of  patience, 
which  teaches  us  that  we  should  take  our  education  as 
we  would  take  a  walk  in  the  country,  leisurely,  our 
minds  hospitably  open  to  impressions  of  every  sort. 
Such  knowledge  floods  the  soul  unseen  with  a  soundless 
tidal  wave  of  deepening  thought.  Some  one  has  said, 
' '  Knowledge  is  power."  I  say  knowledge  is  happiness, 
because  to  have  knowledge,  broad,  deep  knowledge,  is 
to  know  true  ends  from  false  and  lofty  things  from  low. 
To  know  the  thoughts  and  deeds  that  have  marked 
man's  progress  is  to  feel  the  great  heart-throbs  of 
humanity  through  the  centuries  ;  and  if  one  does  not  feel 
in  these  pulsations  a  heavenward  striving,  one  must 
indeed  be  deaf  to  the  wonderful  harmonies  of  life. 

Feeding  Hungry  Finger-Tips  with  Books 

IN  SKETCHING  the  events  of  my  life  I  have  shown  how 
much  I  have  depended  on  books  not  only  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  the  wisdom  which  they  bring  to  everybody 
who  reads,  but  also  for  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  comes  to  others  through  their  eyes  and  their  ears. 
Hardly  a  paragraph  that  I  have  written  is  without  some 
reference  to  what  I  was  reading.  Books  have  meant  so 
much  more  in  my  life  than  in  the  lives  of  others  that  I 
shall  speak  of  my  reading  at  some  length,  even  though 
it  takes  me  back  again  to  the  early  years,  the  story  of 
which  I  have  already  told. 

I  read  my  first  connected  story  in  May,  1887,  when  I 
was  seven  years  old,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
devoured  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  page  that 
has  come  within  the  reach  of  my  hungry  finger-tips.  As 
I  have  said,  I  did  not  study  regularly  during  the  early 
years  of  my  education  ;  nor  did  I  read  according  to  rule. 

At  first  I  had  only  a  few  books  in  raised  print  — 
"Readers"  for  beginners,  a  collection  of  stories  for 
children,  and  a  book  about  the  earth  called  ' '  Our 
World."  I  think  that  was  all  ;  but  I  read  them  over  and 
over,  until  the  words  were  so  worn  and  pressed  I  could 
scarcely  make  them  out. '  Sometimes  my  teacher  would 
read  to  me,  spelling  into  my  hand  little  stories  and  poems 
that  she  knew  I  should  understand  ;  but  I  preferred  read- 
ing myself  to  being  read  to,  because  I  liked  to  read  again 
and  again  the  things  that  pleased  me. 

It  was  during  my  first  visit  to  Boston  that  I  really 
began  to  read  in  good  earnest.     I  was  permitted  to  spend 


a  part  of  each  day  in  the  Institution  library,  and  to 
wander  from  bookcase  to  bookcase  and  read  whatever 
my  fingers  lighted  upon.  And  read  I  did,  whether  I 
understood  one  word  in  ten  or  two  words  on  a  page  ! 
The  words  themselves  fascinated  me  ;  but  I  took  no 
conscious  account  of  what  I  read.  My  mind  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  impressionable  at  that  period,  for 
it  retained  many  words  and  whole  sentences  to  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  had  not  the  faintest  clew  ;  and  afterward, 
when  I  began  .to  talk  and  write,  these  words  and 
sentences  would  flash  out  quite  naturally,  so  that  my 
friends  wondered  at  the  richness  of  my  vocabulary.  I 
must  have  read  parts  of  many  books  (in  those  early  days 
I  think  I  never  read  any  one  book  through)  and  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  in  this  uncomprehending  way  until  I  dis- 
covered "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, "  which  was  the  first 
book  of  any  consequence  I  read  understandingly. 

Fascinated  by  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 

ONE  day  my  teacher  found  me  in  a  corner  of  the  library 
poring  over  the  pages  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  I 
was  then  about  eight  years  old.  I  remember  she  asked 
me  if  I  liked  little  Pearl,  and  explained  some  of  the 
words  that  had  puzzled  me.  Then  she  told  me  that  she 
had  a  beautiful  story  about  a  little  boy  which  she  was  sure 
I  should  like  better  than  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  The 
name  of  the  story  was  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  and 
she  promised  to  read  it  to  me  the  following  summer. 
But  we  did  not  begin  the  story  until  August ;  the  first 
few  weeks  of  my  stay  at  the  seashore  were  so  full  of  dis- 
coveries and  excitement  that  I  forgot  the  very  existence 
of  books.  Then  my  teacher  went  to  visit  some  friends 
in  Boston,  leaving  me  for  a  short  time. 

When  she  returned,  almost  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  begin  the  story  of ' '  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. ' '  I  recall 
distinctly  the  time  and  the  place  where  we  read  the 
first  chapters  of  that  fascinating  child's  story.  It  was  a 
warm  afternoon  in  August.  We  were  sitting  together 
in  a  hammock  which  swung  from  two  solemn  pines  at 

a  short  distance  from  the  house.  We  had  hurried  through 
the  dishwashing  after  luncheon  in  order  that  we  might 
have  as  long  an  afternoon  as  possible  for  the  story.  As 
we  hastened  through  the  long  grass  toward  the  ham- 
mock, the  grasshoppers  swarmed  about  us  and  fastened 
themselves  on  our  clothes,  and  I  remember  that  my 
teacher  insisted  upon  picking  them  all  off  before  we  sat 
down,  which  seemed  to  me  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
time.  The  hammock  was  covered  with  pine-needles, 
for  it  had  hot  been  used  while  my  teacher  was  away. 
The  warm  sun  shone  on  the  pine  trees  and  drew  out  all 
their  balmy  fragrance.  The  air  was  delicious,  with  a  tang 
of  the  sea  in  it.  Before  we  began  the  story  Miss  Sullivan 
explained  to  me  the  things  that  she  knew  I  should  not 
understand,  and  as  we  read  on  she  explained  the 
unfamiliar  words.  At  first  there  were  many  words  I  did 
not  know,  and  the  reading  was  constantly  interrupted  ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  thoroughly  comprehended  the  situation 
I  became  too  eagerly  absorbed  in  the  story  to  notice 
mere  words,  and  I  am  afraid  I  listened  impatiently  to 
the  explanations  that  Miss  Sullivan  felt  to  be  necessary. 
When  her  fingers  were  too  tired  to  spell  another  word 
I  had  for  the  first  time  a  keen  sense  of  my  deprivations. 
I  took  the  book  in  my  hands  and  tried  to  feel  the  letters 
with  an  intensity  of  longing  that  I  can  never  forget. 

Afterward  this  story  was    embossed,  and  I  read   it 
again  and  again  until  I  almost  knew  it  by  heart ;  and  all 
through  my  childhood  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  was  I 
my  sweet  and  gentle  companion.     I  have  ventured  to 
give  the  details  connected  with  the  reading  of  this  story 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  because  they  are  in  such  j 
vivid  contrast  to  my  vague,  mutable  and  confused  mem-  I 
ories  of  earlier  reading. 

Feasting  on  Tales  as  Reading  Became  Easy 

FROM  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  I  date  the  beginning 
of  my  true  interest  in  books.  During  the  next  two 
years  I  read  many  books  at  my  home  and  on  my  visits  to 
Boston.  I  cannot  remember  what  they  all  were,  or  in 
what  order  I  read  them  ;  but  I  know  that  among  them 
were  "Greek  Heroes,"  La  Fontaine's  "Fables," 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder-Book,"  "Bible  Stories," 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  "A  Child's 
History  of  England,"  by  Dickens,  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  Little  Women,"  and 
"  Heidi,"  a  beautiful  little  story  which  I  afterward  read 
in  German.  I  read  them  in  the  intervals  between  study 
and  play  with  an  ever-deepening  sense  of  pleasure.  I 
did  not  study  nor  analyze  them  —  I  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  well  written  or  not ;  I  never  thought 
about  style  or  authorship.  They  laid  their  rich  treasures 
at  my  feet,  and  I  accepted  them  as  we  accept  the  sun- 
shine and  the  love  of  our  friends.  I  loved  "  Little 
Women"  because  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  kinship  with 
girls  and  boys  who  could  see  and  hear.  Circumscribed 
as  my  life  was  in  so  many  ways,  I  had  to  look  between 
the  covers  of  books  for  news  of  the  world  that  lay  out- 
side my  own. 


I  did  not  care  especially  for  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
which  I  think  I  did  not  finish,  or  for  the  "  Fables."  I 
read  La  Fontaine's  "Fables"  first  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  enjoyed  them  only  after  a  half-hearted  fashion. 
Later  I  read  the  book  again  in  French,  and  I  found 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vivid  word-pictures  and  the  won- 
derful mastery  of  language,  I  liked  it  no  better.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  stories  in  which  animals  are 
made  to  talk  and  act  like  human  beings  have  never 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  The  ludicrous  caricatures 
of  the  animals  often  occupy  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  "  moral." 

Then,  again,  La  Fontaine  seldom,  if  ever,  appeals  to 
our  higher  moral  sense.  The  highest  chords  he  strikes 
are  those  of  reason  and  self-love.  Through  all  the 
"  Fables  "  runs  the  thought  that  man's  morality  springs 
wholly  from  self-love,  and  that  if  that  self-love  is  directed 
and  restrained  by  reason,  happiness  must  follow  as  surely 
as  the  day  follows  the  night.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
self-love  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ;  but,  of  course,  I  may  be 
wrong,  for  La  Fontaine  had  greater  opportunities  of 
observing  men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to  have.  I  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  cynical  and  satirical  fables  as  to 
those  in  which  momentous  truths  are  taught  by  monkeys 
and  foxes. 

But  I  love  "  The  Jungle-Rook  "  and  "Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known."  I  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  the  animals 
themselves  because  they  are  real  animals  and  not  carica- 
tures of  men.  One  sympathizes  with  their  loves  and 
hatreds,  laughs  over  their  comedies,  and  weeps  over 
their  tragedies.  And  if  they  point  a  moral  it  is  so  subtle 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  it. 

Enjoying  the  Riches  of  Greek  Classics 

MY  MIND  opened  naturally  and  joyously  to  a  conception 
of  antiquity.  Greece,  ancient  Greece,  exercised  a 
mysterious  fascination  over  me.  In  my  fancy  the  pagan 
gods  and  goddesses  still  walked  on  earth  and  talked  face 
to  face  with  men,  and  in  my  heart  I  secretly  built  shrines 
to  those  I  loved  best.  I  knew  and  loved  the  whole  tribe 
of  nymphs  and  heroes  and  demigods  —  no,  not  quite  all, 
for  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  Medea  and  Jason  were  too 
monstrous  to  be  forgiven,  and  I  used  to  wonder  why  the 
gods  permitted  them  to  do  wrong  and  then  punished 
them  for  their  wickedness.  And  the  mystery  is  still 
unsolved.     1  often  wonder  how 

"  God  can  dumbness  keep 
While  Sin  creeps  grinning  through  His  house  of  Time." 

It  was  the  "  Iliad"  that  made  Greece  my  Paradise. 
I  was  familiar  with  the  story  of  Troy  before  I  read  it 
in  the  original,  and  consequently  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  making  the  Greek  words  surrender  their  treasures 
after  I  had  passed  the  border-land  of  grammar.  Great 
poetry,  whether  written  in  Greek  or  in  English,  needs 
no  other  interpreter  than  a  responsive  heart.  Would 
that  the  host  of  those  who  make  the  great  works  of  the 
poets  odious  by  their  analyses,  impositions  and  labori- 
ous  comments  might  learn  this  simple  truth  !  It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  should  be  able  to  define  every  word 
and  give  its  principal  parts  and  its  grammatical  position 
in  the  sentence  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  a 
fine  poem.  I  know  my  learned  professors  have  found 
greater  riches  in  the  "  Iliad"  than  I  shall  ever  find; 

but  I  am  not  avaricious.  I  am  content  that  others 
should  be  wiser  than  I.  But  with  all  their  wide  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  they  cannot  measure  their 
enjoyment  of  that  splendid  epic,  nor  can  I.  When  I  read 
the  finest  passages  of  the  "  Iliad  "lam  conscious  of  a 
soul-sense  that  lifts  me  above  the  narrow,  cramping 
circumstances  of  my  life.  My  physical  limitations  are 
forgotten  — my  world  lies  upward;  the  length  and  the 
breadtii  and  the  sweep  of  the  heavens  are  mine! 

A  Summing-up  of  Virgil  and  Homer 

MY  ADMIRATION  for  the  "^Eneid"  is  less  justifiable, 
1Y1  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real.  I  read  it  as  much 
as  possible  without  the  help  of  notes  or  dictionary,  and 
I  always  liked  to  translate  the  episodes  that  pleased  me 
especially.  The  word-painting  of  Virgil  is  wonderful 
sometimes ;  but  his  gods  and  men  move  through  the 
scenes  of  passion  and  strife  and  pity  and  love  like  the 
graceful  figures  in  an  Elizabethan  masque,  whereas  in 
the  "  Iliad"  they  give  three  leaps  and  go  on  singing. 
Virgil  is  serene  and  lovely,  like  a  marble  Venus  in 
the  moonlight ;  Homer  is  a  beautiful  animated  youth  in 
the  full  sunlight  with  the  wind  in  his  hair. 

How  easy  it  is  to  fly  on  paper  wings  !  From  ' '  Greek 
Heroes  "  to  the  "  Iliad  "  was  no  day's  journey,  nor  was 
it  altogether  pleasant.  One  could  have  traveled  around 
the  world  many  times  while  I  trudged  my  weary  way 
through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  or  fell  into  those  dreadful  pitfalls,  called  ex- 
aminations, set  by  schools  and  colleges  for  the  confusion 
of  those  who  seek  after  knowledge.  I  suppose  this  sort 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  justified  by  the  end  ;  but  it 
seemed  interminable  to  me. 

I  began  to  read  the  Bible  long  before  I  could  under- 
stand it.  Now'  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  there  should 
have  been  a  time  when  my  spirit  was  deaf  to  its  won- 


drous harmonies  ;  but  I  remember  well  a  rainy  Sunday 
morning  when,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  1  begged 
my  cousin  to  read  me  a  story  out  of  the  Bible. 
Although  she  did  not  think  I  should  understand,  she 
began  to  spell  into  my  hand  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brothers.  Somehow  it  failed  to  interest  me.  The 
unusual  language  and  repetition  made  the  story  seem 
unreal  and  far  away  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  I 
actually  fell  asleep  before  the  brothers  came  with  the 
coat  of  many  colors  unto  the  tent  of  Jacob  and  told  their 
wicked  lie  !  I  cannot  understand  why  the  stories  of  the 
Greeks  should  have  been  so  full  of  charm  for  mi 
those  of  the  Bible  so  devoid  of  interest,  unless  it  was 
that  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  Greeks  in  . 
Boston  and  been  inspired  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
stories  of  their  country  ;  whereas  I  had  not  met  a  single 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  barbarians,  and  the  stories 
about  them  were  probably  all  "  made  up,"  which 
hypothesis  explained  the  repetitions  and  the  queer 
names.  Curiously  enough,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
call  Greek  patronymics  "queer." 

Joy  Over  the  Glories  of  the  Bible 

BUT  how  shall  I  speak  of  the  glories  I  have  since  dis- 
covered in  the  Bible?  For  years  I  have  read  it  with 
an  ever-broadening  sense  of  joy  and  inspiration  ;  and  I 
love  it  as  I  love  no  other  book.  Still  there  is  much  in 
the  Bible  so  hateful  to  every  instinct  of  my  being  that  I 
regret  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  me  to  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
knowledge  which  I  have  gained  of  its  history  and 
sources  compensates  me  for  the  odious  details  it  has 
forced  upon  my  attention.  For  my  part,  I  wish,  with 
Mr.  Howells,  that  the  literature  of  the  past  might  be 
purged  of  all  that  is  ugly  and  noxious  in  it,  although 
I  should  object  as  much  as  any  one  to  having  these 
great  works  weakened  or  falsified. 

There  is  something  impressive,  awful,  in  the  simplicity 
and  terrible  directness  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Could 
there  be  anything  more  dramatic  than  the  scene  in 
which  Esther  stands  before  her  wicked  lord  ?  She 
knows  her  life  is  in  his  hand  ;  there  is  no  one  to  protect 
her  from  his  wrath.  Yet,  conquering  her  woman's  fear, 
she  approaches  him,  animated  by  the  noblest  patriotism, 
having  but  one  thought:  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish  ;  but  if  I 
live,  my  people  shall  live." 

The  story  of  Ruth,  too — how  Oriental  it  is  !  Yet  how 
different  is  the  life  of  these  simple  country  folk  from 
that  of  the  Persian  capital  !  '  Ruth  is  so  loyal  and  gentle- 
hearted,  we  cannot  help  loving  her,  as  she  stands  with 
the  reapers  amid  the  waving  corn.  Her  beautiful, 
unselfish  spirit  shines  out  like  a  bright  star  in  the  night 
of  a  dark,  faithless  and  cruel  age.  Love  like  Ruth's, 
love  which  can  rise  above  conflicting  creeds  and  deep- 
seated  racial  prejudices,  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  then. 

But  I  cannot  say  all  I  wish  to  about  the  Bible  in  the 
space  I  have  left.  I  shall  add  only  that  it  gives  me  a 
deep,  comforting  sense  that  "  things  seen  are  temporal, 
and  things  unseen  are  eternal." 

Loved  Shakespeare  on  First  Acquaintance 

I  DO  not  remember  a  time  since  I  have  been  capable  of 
1  loving  books  that  I  have  not  loved  Shakespeare.  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  when  I  began  Lamb's  ' '  Tales 
from  Shakespeare"  ;  but  I  know  that  I  read  them  at 
first  with  a  child's  understanding  and  a  child's  won- 
der. "  Macbeth"  seems  to  have  impressed  me  most. 
One  reading  was  sufficient  to  stamp  every  detail  upon 
my  memory  forever.  For  a  long  time  the  ghosts 
and  witches  pursued  me  even  into  Dreamland.  I  could 
see,  absolutely  see,  the  dagger,  and  Lady  Macbeth's 
little  white  hand  —  the  dreadful  stain  was  as  real  to  me 
as  to  the  grief-stricken  Queen. 

I  read  ' '  King  Lear  "  about  the  same  time,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  horror  when  I  came  to  the 
scene  in  which  Gloster's  eyes  are  put  out.  Anger  seized 
me,  my  fingers  refused  to  move,  I  sat  rigid  for  one  long 
moment,  the  blood  throbbing  in  my  temples,  and  all  the 
hatred  that  a  child  can  feel  concentrated  in  my  heart. 

I  must  have  made  the  acquaintance  both  of  Shylock 
and  of  Satan  about  the  same  time,  for  the  two  charac- 
ters were  for  a  long  while  closely  associated  in  my  mind. 
I  remember  that  I  was  sorry  for  them.     I  felt  vaguely 

that  they  could  not  be  good  even  if  they  wished  to. 
because  no  one  seemed  willing  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance.  There  are  moments  when  I  feel  that  the 
Shylocks,  the  Judases,  and  even  the  Devil,  are 
broken  spokes  in  the  great  wheel  of  good  which 
shall  in  due  time  be  made  whole. 

It  seems  strange  that  my  first  reading  of 
Shakespeare  should  have  left  me  so  many  unpleas- 
ant memories.  The  bright,  fanciful  plays  —  the 
ones  I  like  best  now  —  appear  not  to  have  impressed 
me  at  first,  perhaps  because  they  reflected  the  habit- 
ual sunshine  and  gayety  of  a  child's  life.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  capricious  than  the  memory  of  a 
child:  what  it  will  hold,  and  what  it  will  lose. 

I  have  since  read  Shakespeare's  plays  many  times 
and  know  parts  of  them  by  heart,  but  I  cannot  tell 


which  of  them  I  like  best.  My  delight  mt!ienrTs~as~ 
varied  as  my  moods.  The  little  songs  and  sonnets 
have  a  meaning  for  me  as  fresh  and  wonderful  as 
the  dramas.  But,  with  all  my  love  for  Shakespeare, 
it  is  often  weary  work  to  read  all  the  meanings  into 
his  lines  which  critics  and  commentators  have  given 
them.  I  used  to  try  to  remember  their  interpreta- 
tions, but  they  discouraged  and  vexed  me;  so  I 
made  a  compact  with  myself  not  to  try  any  more. 
I  know  there  are  things  in  Shakespeare  and  in  the 
world  that  I  do  not  understand  ;  but  I  do  not  want 

I  them  explained.  lam  content  to  wait  until  I  "  grow 
up"  to  their  meaning;    it  is  so  much  pleasanter 

I  to  see  veil  after  veil  lift  gradually,  revealing  new 
realms  of  thought  and  beauty,  than  to  rush  upon 
the  citadel  of  Knowledge,  horse,  foot  and  dragoon, 
and  then  weep  with  Alexander  because  there  are 

I   no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 


IN1 


History  the  Favorite,  Next  to  Poetry 

jEXT  to  poetry  I  love  history.  I  have  read  every 
historical  work  that  I  have  been  able  to  lay  my 
hands  on,  from  a  catalogue  of  dry  facts  and  dryer 
dates  to  Green's  impartial,  picturesque  "  History  of 
the  English  People  " ;  from  Freeman's  "  History  of 
Europe"  to  Emerton's  "  Middle  Ages."  But  the 
first  book  that  gave  me  any  real  sense  of  the  value 
of  history  was  Swinton's  "  World's  History,"  which 
I  received  on  my  thirteenth  birthday.  Though  I 
believe  it  is  no  longer  considered  authentic,  yet  I 
have  kept  it  ever  since  as  one  of  my  treasures. 
From  it  I  learned  how  the  races  of  men  spread  from 
land  to  land  and  built  great  cities;  how  a  few  great 
rulers,  earthly  Titans,  put  everything  under  their 
feet  and  with  a  decisive  word  opened  the  gates  of 
happiness  for  millions  and  closed  them  upon  mil- 
lions more  ;  how  different  nations  pioneered  in  art 
and  knowledge,  and  broke  ground  for  the  mightier 
growths  of  coming  ages;  how  civilization  under- 
went, as  it  were,  the  holocaust  of  a  degenerate  age, 
and  rose  again,  like  the  Phcenix,  among  the  nobler 
sons  of  the  North;  and  how  by  liberty,  tolerance 
and  education  the  great  and  the  wise  have  opened 
the  way  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world. 

In  my  college  reading  I  have  become  somewhat 
familiar    with    French     and     German     literature. 
Emerson  says,  "  France  is  by  natural  contrast  a 
kind   of  blackboard   on   which    English   character 
draws  its  own  traits  in  chalk."     This  is  equally 
true  of  German  character.     Its  sincerity,  simplicity 
and  vigor  stand  out  most  clearly  when  contrasted 
with  the  conventionality,  elaborateness  and    mel- 
lifluousness   of    the    French.     The    German    puts 
strength  before  beauty,  and  truth  before  convention, 
both  in  life  and  in  literature.     There  is  a  vehement, 
sledge-hammer  vigor  about  everything  that  he  does. 
When  he  speaks  it  is  not  to  impress  others,  but 
because  his  heart  would  burst  if  he  did  not  find  an 
outlet  for  the  thoughts  that  burn  in  his  soul. 

French  and  German  Works  Compared 

"THEN,  too,  there  is  in  German  literature  a  fine 
reserve  which  I  like  ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  the 
recognition  I  find  in  it  of  the  redeeming  potency 
of  woman's  self-sacrificing  love.  This  thought 
pervades  all  German  literature  and  is  mystically 
expressed  in  Goethe's  "  Faust  " 

"  All  things  transitory 

But  as  symbols  are  sent. 

Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  grows  to  event. 

The  indesci  ibable 

Here  it  is  done. 

The  Woman  Soul  leads  us  upward  and  on  !  " 
I  think  this  is  an  idea  not  native  to  the  French  mind. 
Of  all  the  French  writers  that  I  have  read  I  like 
Moliere  and  Racine  best.  There  are  fine  things  in 
Balzac  and  passages  in  Merimee  which  strike  one 
like  a  keen  blast  of  sea-air.  Alfred  de  Musset  is 
impossible  !  I  admire  Victor  Hugo  —  I  appreciate 
his  genius,  his  brilliancy,  his  romanticism;  yet  he 
is  not  one  of  my  literary  passions.  But  Goethe 
and  Schiller  are  interpreters  of  eternal  things,  and 
my  spirit  reverently  follows  them  into  the  regions 
where  Beauty  and  Truth  and  Goodness  are  one. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  written  too  much  about  my 
book-friends ;  yet  I  have  mentioned  only  the  authors 
I  love  most,  and  from  this  fact  one  might  easily 
suppose  that  my  circle  of  friends  was  limited  and 
undemocratic  —  a  sort  of  literary  "  Four  Hundred" 
—  which  would  be  a  very  wrong  impression. 

Many  Reasons  for  Liking:  Many  Writers 

J  LIKE  many  writers  for  many  reasons  —  Carlyle, 
for  his  ruggedness  and  Hebraic  scorn  of  shams  ; 
Wordsworth,  "  the  bard  of  the  river  and  the  wood  "  ; 
I  find  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  oddities  and  sur- 
prises of  Hood,  in  Herrick's  quaintness  and  the 
palpable  scent  of  lily  and  rose  in  his  verses;  I  ! 
like  Whittier  for  his  enthusiasms  and  moral  recti- 
tude. I  love  all  writers  whose  minds,  like  Lowell's, 
bubble  up  in  the  sunshine  of  optimism  —  fountains 
of  iov  and  good-will,  with  occasionally  a  splash  of 


anger  and  here  and  there  a  healing  spray~6T~sym- 
pathy  and  pity.  I  love  Addison  who  "makes  us 
laugh  and  leaves  us  good  and  happy."  I  love 
Goldsmith  for  his  sweetness.  I  love  Mark  Twain 
—  who  does  not?  The  gods,  too,  loved  him  and 
put  into  his  heart  all  manner  of  wisdom;  then,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  become  a  pessimist,  they  spanned 
his  mind  with  a  rainbow  of  love  and  faith.  I  like 
Scott  for  the  freshness,  dash  and  large  honesty 
which  make  his  novels  so  delightful. 

In  a  word,  literature  is  my  Utopia.  Here  I  am 
not  disfranchised.  No  barrier  of  the  senses  shuts 
me  out  from  the  sweet,  gracious  discourse  of  my 
book-friends.  They  talk  to  me  without  embarrass- 
ment or  awkwardness.  The  grotesque  trappings  of 
life,  the  things  I  have  learned  and  the  things  I  have 
been  taught,  seem  of  little  importance  compared 
with  their  "  large  loves  and  heavenly  charities." 

THE  SUN, 
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NOVEL,    BY    A    BLIND    MAN. 

Though  Sightless  From  Infancy,  C.  Albert 
Fairbanks  Has  Written   a  Book. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  27.— C.  Albert 
Fairbanks  of  Worcester,  who  has  been 
blind  for  thirty-three  years,  or  since  he 
-was  2  years  old,  has  published  a  novel. 
The  heroine  is  drawn  from  a  girl  playmate  of  i 
his.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  is  ' 
now  a  schoolteacher. 

Although  he  never  saw  the  girl  whose) 
character  is  depicted  in  his  first  work,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  writes  entertainingly  of  her 
from  descriptions  given  by  friends.  Her 
character  he  knows  well,  having  been  her 
constant  chum. 

Eight  months  elapsed  from  the  time 
he  began  the  novel  until  he  wrote  the  last 
.word.  The  book  contains  186  pages  and 
is  entitled  "Helena,  or  the  Bond  of  Hope." 
It  was  written  by  the  Braille  system  of 
pin-pricks,  which  Mr.  Fairbanks  learned 
at  the  Perkins' Institute,,  Boston.  It  was 
then  translated  to  a  friend,  whose  copy 
was  the  manuscript  used  by  the  publishers. 
The  blind  novelist  has  one  great  desire, 
to  become  an  established  American  author. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  begun  a 
second  work  which  he  hopes  to  publish  in 
one  year.  ,  '  . 

He  is  publishing  his  first  book  himself, 
but  is  likely  to  sell  it  in  a  few  days.  A 
publishing  house  has  offered  him  a  good 
price  for  it.  ..  .. 

Mr  Fairbanks  is  a  pianist  as  well  as  an 
author  and  has  composed  several  pieces  of 
music  He  appeared  in  a  concert  in  Wor- 
cester last  winter,  giving  two  original 
pieces.  , ,  ,        ., 

When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  describe 
the  persons,  flowers  and  landscapes  treated 
of  in  the  novel,  Mr.  Fairbanks  replied 
that  he  listened  to  conversation  whereever 
he  was.  In  the  street  cars  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  book  were  chosen.  After 
hearing  an  interesting  conversation  he 
jots  it  down  in  a  ledger  when  he  returns 
to  his  lodgings.  ',"'■,  j 

Mr  Fairbanks  declares  that  he  can  de- 
tect a  person  lying  by  the  tone  of  the  voice 
alone.  He  says  that  many  times  he  has 
demonstrated  this.  J 


SATURDAY,     JULY    19,    1902 

Bequests  for  Church  Work 

Many  branches  of  church  a>nd  philan- 
thropic work  benefit  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Rhoda  Rogers,  which  was  filed  for  probate 
yesterday  In  the  Suffolk  Registry.  The 
public  bequests  are  as  follows:  One  thou, 
sand  dollars  to  Bishop  Satterlee  of  Wash- 
ington for  his  church  work,  the  money  to 
be  used  in  any  way  to  attain  that  end  that 
he  may  think  best;  $1000  to  Rev.  Caleb  R. 
Stetson,  to  be  used  In  church  work  as  he 
may  think  best;  $500  each  to  Helen  S.  Stet- 
son in  trust  for  the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  Washington;  $5000  to 
Bishop  Satterlee  for  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Washington,  to  be  used 
as  the  bishop  may  think  best;  $500  each! 
to  the  Roxbury  Home  for  children  and 
Aged  Women,  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Women's 
Board  of  Missions,  St.  Luke's  Home  tor 
Convalescents,  Roxbury;  Lered-a-Hand  So- 
ciety, Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,    Kindergarten    for    the    Blind,    the! 


Tuskegee  School  for  Colored  People,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.;  $200  to  Churchill  Saterlee  for 
church  work.  Andreas  Blume  and  Rogers 
Dow  are  named  as  executors.  The  will  is 
dated  Oot.  22,  1001. 


Wm. 


At  a  session  of  the  Manchester  Welles- 
ley  club  held  In  the  vestry  of  the  Frank- 
lin-street church,  Helen  Connolly  of  Bon- 
ton,  and  her  pupil.  Tom  Stringer,  a  blind 
and  deaf  mute,  were  present,  and  Miss 
Connolly  grave  a  very  Interesting  talk  on 
the  results  obtained  tn  the  way  of  edu- 
cating this  boy,  who  Is  deprived  of  sight, 
speech  and  hearing.  She  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  lad's  life,  telling  of  his  un- 
fortunate childhood  In  Pennsylvania,  hl» 
mother's  death,  and  his  own  desertlo:. 
his  father  In  a  poor  house.  When  but 
two  years  of  age  he  had  been  left  blind 
deaf  and  dumb,  after  suffering  an  at- 
tack of  meningitis,  and  while  the  authori- 
ties In  whose  hands  he  was  left  tried  ev- 
erything that  medical  science  cou:d  do  It 
was  found  that  the  child  hopelessly  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  three  senses  men- 
tioned. 

The  attention  of  friends  In  Maatfli 
setts  was  called  to  the  case  and  although 
public  funds  could  not  be  used  for  a 
Pennsylvania  charge,  a  private  fund  was 
raised  and  Tom  8. ringer  came  under  the 
care  of  experts.  He  can  now  converse 
readily  with  anyone  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  deaf  mutes,  can  understand1  what 
his  teacher  says  by  placing  his  finger  on 
her  lips,  can  read  and  write,  and  Is  a 
skilled  carpenter. 

The    lecture    and    demonstration    of    the  | 
work  accomplished   proved   most  Interest. 
lr.g.   and  when   the  meeting  was  dismissed 
a   large   number  of  ladles   gathered   about 
the   lad   and    his   teacher   and   engaged   In 
conversation  with  him  by  her  aid.     A  col- 
lection   amounting    to    $16    was    taken    and 
presented    him.    It   being   the   desire   of   his 
friends   to   establish  a  permanent  fund   to 
be  used  for  him  so  long  as  he  shall  need  : 
it   and   then   for  some  other  victim   of  the  ; 
same  misfortune 
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For  Blind  Eabies 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Boston 
!Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  a  society  known 
as  tbe  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society,  has  been 
formed  of  which  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Meileu, 
pfiBO  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge,  is 
(treasurer.  Mrs.  Mollen  will  be  at  Annis- 
qur.m  until  Sept.  15. 

j  The  sale  in  aid  of  tbe  blind  babies  will 
ibs  continued  at  hor  bath  house  each  morn. 
ling  during  the  following  week,  beginning 
[August  11,  from  II  to  1  o'clock.  On  Thurs- 
day tea  will  bs  served  from  3  to  6  o'clock 
at  ten  cents  a  cup.  Candy,  lemonade  and 
jftanuts.  .All  are  cordially  invited. 


JOSEPH    BEAL     GLOVER 

The  death  of  Joseph  B.  Glover,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  removes  a 
fine  type  of  the  high-toned  Boston  business 
man— one  whose  name  was  prominently 
identified  with,  the  mercantile  life  of  the 
city  a.  generation  ago.  An  honest  and 
thrlfly  boy,  one  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
born  and  bred  in  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
coming  thence  to  this  city  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  to  make  his  way,  eventually 
to  rank  among  its  most  honorable  bus 
men,  Mr.  Glover  Illustrated  the  virtues  of 
unremitting  industry,  exemplary  self-de- 
nial, unquestionable  uprightness  and 
lent   judgment.  • 

He  was  a  straightforward  man,  with  .-av- 
ing    common    sense,    with    a    clear    head,    a 
keen   business   perception   and    of   Arm 
vlctior.s.     He   was   moulded   upon    tl 
type   of   American   manhood.     His    sense    of 
honor  was  lofty,  his  heart  went  out  to  true 
and  simple  things,  and  his  self-respe 
a  dominating  element  in   his  character.     It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  t  inlons, 

attempt  evasion's    or   utter    half-truth 
cause  nature   made  him  a  fear:  - 
as  an  honest  man. 

A  true  philanthropist  in  temperament  and 
purpose,   Mr.   Glover  contributed  mon   gen- 
erously of  his  means  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  and  the  amelioration  of   the   con- 
dition of  his  fellow-men  without    distinction 
of  race,  color  or  religious  see;.     If,  to  quote 
Lowell,  "the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bars," 
we  may  know  that  Jir.   Glovers  life  writes 
a  sweeter  verse  in  that  poem,  because  in  all 
hi*  generosity,  which  was  so  great,  he  him- 
seir,    his   sympathies   and   his    love    of   hu- 
manity, were  more  than  the  abundant  large- 
?ne"  f *»  m'nd'     He  took  a  most  profound 
interest    in    the    Perkins      Institution      and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind,    and 
gave  liberally  to  it,  not  only  money,  but  his 
time    and    serv.ee.    Advanced    age    had    no 
power  to  abate  his  enthusiasm  for  it    or  to 
prevent  him  from  active  participation' in  the 
management  of  its  financial  affair-! 

Mr.  Glover  filled  out  the  full  term  of 
human  Me,  and  yet  his  mind  was  clear 
keen  and  alert  to  the  minute  that  he  drew 
Ms  last  breath.  Although  Inheriting 
longevity,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from 
ailments  and  physical  discomfort,  against 
£  ^..^ttled  with  courage  an!  pa- 
tience. With  such  conditions  his  command 
of  temper  and  cheerful  disposition  w-ere 
noteworthy.  I  nder  his  habitual  gravity, 
which    was    increased    by    the    impairment 
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seise  of  hearing-,  and  wEronr 
stranger  might  mistake  for  austerity,  his 
near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  and  as- 
sociates found  only  sweetness,  affection  and 
abounding  kindness. 

The  end  came  to  Mr.  Glover  as  he  al- 
ways wished  that  it  might,  without  any 
slackening  of  the  pulse  of  his  toll  and  with- 
out any  failure  caused  by  the  weakness  of 
old  age.  He  dreaded  to  live  when  he  could 
not  be  active  and  do  something  for  others. 
So  the  angel  of  death  touched  him  just  at 
the  right  time,  and  his  sleep  was  painless 
and  peaceful. 

WILL  OF  JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER 


Various  Boston  Charities   Left 
$337,000 


Five  Thousand   Each   to   Many  Good 
Objects 


Perkins  Institution  Gets  Liberal 
Gifts 


Executors  Are  C,  H,  Moseley  and  Robert  S. 

Minot 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  a  Boston  business  man  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  who  died  last  Tuesday  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years,  $237,000  are  given 
outright  to  various  charitable  Institutions, 
and  $100,000  left  in  trust,  to  go  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  after  the  death  of  the  life 
tenant— a  total  of  $337,000  for  charity.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
(already  generously  remembered  in  money 
bequests)  is  given  the  valuable  right  to 
purchase  the  estates  150  and  152  Boylston 
street  for  $100,000.  This  property,  situated 
near  the  Common,  in  the  midst  of  the  fash- 
ionable shopping  district,  is  probably  worth 
twice  that  amount,  and  the  privilege,  if 
availed  of,  is  equivalent  to  a  further  large 
gift. 

Nearly  fifty  different  organizations  or  in- 
stitutions are  remembered  in  the  will,  all 
but  two  of  these  in  or  near  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Glover,  in  an  unusually  long  life,  gave 
much  of  his  time  and  money  to  philanthro- 
py. The  two  exceptions  are  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  and  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  School- 
two  Southern  institutions  for  the  education 
of  Negroes,  which  draw  largely  on  New 
England  for  support. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  Mr.  Glover  was  a  trustee,  receives 
the  largest  amount,  if  it  buys  the  Boylston 
street  property.  There  are  three  be- 
quests of  five  thousand  dollars. each;  for  the 
general  fund,  for  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  work,  and  for  the  special 
education  of  the  children,  who  are  both 
blind  and  deaf.  This  makes  $15,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  privilege  for  investment 
named  above.  Four  of  the  medical  institu- 
tions, -  which  are  given  $5000  each,  also 
divide  among  them  the  trust  fund  of  $100,- 
000,  to  be  held  as  permanent  funds,  and  the 
incomes  used,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees.  These  are  the  McLean  Asylum,  il 
the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  J 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Massachusetts  | 
Homceopatnic  Hospital. 

One   of    the    most    interesting    $5000    be-  > 
quests    is   that   to   the    Boston   Museum   of  |, 
Fine  Arts.    The  whole  amount  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  trustees  for  the  purchase  . 
of  a  modern  picture  or  pictures  painted  by  ! 
a  living  artist  or  artists.    Mr.   Glover  also 
encourages  art  in   a  public  way   by   a   be-  i 
quest    of    $2<"kX>   to    the    Trustees    of    Public 
Reservations  in  Massachusetts.    This  quasi- 
pulblic  organization,  of  which  Senator  Hoar  i 
is    president    and    Secretary    Woodbury    of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission   is   sec-' 
retary,    was    formed    for    the     purpose    of 
holding  land,  and  money  for  its  care,  which 
public-spirited    men    might    wish     to     give  ; 
over  to  the  public  use.     Gifts  like  Goodwill. 
Park,    Falmouth;    Virginia   "Wood,    now    a 
part  of  Middlesex  Fells;  Mount  Ann  Park, 
Gloucester;     Monument     Mountain,     Great 
Barrington;  Bocky  Narrows  in  the  Charles 
River,   Sherbouxne,   and   Governor  Hutchin- 
son's' Field,   Milton,    have     been   given     to 
their  keeping. 


■.  the  trust  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  W. 
Devens,  it  W"ill  be  noticed,  is  increased  by 
$5000.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  applied  to 
the  "aid,  support  or  benefit  of  virtuous, 
poor  and  suffering  old  women  of  any  creed 
or  country."  A  number  of  such  pensioners 
receive  $3  a  week  under  this  provision. 

The  rest  of  the  estate  includes  numerous 
bequests,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  to  relatives 
Since  Mr.  Glover  died  a  bachelor,  there  is 
no  immediate  family.  The  executors  and 
trustees  are  Robert  S.  Minot  and  Char'es 
S.  Moseley. 

The  testator  left  $5000  to  each  of  the  fol-  I 
lowing-named  charitable  institutions:  Home 
for  Aged  Men  in  Boston;  Association  for  the 
Relief      of    Aged      and    Indigent    Females, 
known  as  Home  for  Aged  Women,  now  at 
10S  Revere  street:  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School    for    Indigent    Boys;    Barnard    Me- 
morial;   House      of      the    Good    Samaritan- 
Massachusetts    Society   for   the   Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  New  England  Hos- 
pital  for  Women  and   Children;   Children's 
Hospital;  Free  Hospital  for  Women:  Carney 
Hospital;   Convalescent  Home   of  the   Chil- 
dren's  Hospital,    at   Wellesley   Hills;    Chil-  ' 
dren's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Desti- 
tute in  the  City  of  Boston;   Boston  Young  i 
Men's  Christian  Union;  Perkins  Institution 
and    Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind  I 
for  the  general  fund;  Industrial   School  fori 
Girls,  in  Dorchester;  Massachusetts  School  i 
for     the      Feeble     Minded,      at     Waltham;  I 
Gwynne    Temporary    Home    for    Children ; 
Perkins      Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,   for  the  kindergarten 
and    primary    school;    Massachusetts    Gen- 
eral   Hospital,    the    income    to    be    appro-, 
priated     for     the     support     of     free     beds- 1 
Massachusetts   Society   for  the   Prevention  I 
of     Cruelty     to     Children;     Massachusetts 
Charitalble  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Ameri- 
can   Unitarian    Association;    Massachusetts 
Institute     of     Technology;     Massachusetts 
Home    for    Intemperate    Women,     incorpo- 
rated  March   30,    1881;    Boston   Museum   of! 
Fine  Arts,   the   amount   to  be  appropriated 
for   a   modern   picture    or'  pictures    painted 
by  a  living  artist  or  artists;  Boston  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  Massachu. 
setts  Homoeopathic  Hospital;  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers;  Boston  Provi- 
dent Association;    West    End   Nursery   and 
Infants'   Hospital;  Boston  Home  for  Incur- 
ables;   Home    for    Aged    Couples<-    Boston 
Children's    Aid    Society;    Boston    Lying-In 
Hospital;  American  Humane  Education  So- 
ciety;   Sailors'    Snug   Harbor     of     Quincy; 
Boston     North     End     Mission;      Channing 
Home;    Women's    Educational    and    Indus- 
trial Union;  Howard  Benevolent  Society  in 
the  City  of  Boston;  Women's  Charity  Club 
and  Hospital  of  Boston;  New  England  Pea- 
body   Home    for    Crippled    Children;    Indus- 
trial   School    for    Crippled    and    Deformed 
Children;     the     Perkins     Institution      and 
Massachusetts   School  for  the   Blind,   as   a 
special    fund    for    children    who    are    both 
blind  and  deaf;   to  the  trustees  under   the 
will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  W.  Devens,  for  the 
charitable   purposes   therein   set  forth,   and 
the  South  End  Industrial  School. 

He  left  $2500  each  to  the  following-named: 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute of  Hampton,  Viriginia,  and  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  of  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  and  the  sum  of  $2000  was  left  to 
the  trustees  of  Public  Reservations  of 
Massachusetts. 

He  left  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  the  val- 
uable right  to  purchase  the  estates  100  and 
152  Boylston  street  for  $100,000. 

The  reversion  of  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000 
goes  after  the  death  of  the  life  tenant  in 
equal  shares  to  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, for  the  benefit  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  to  be  used 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees 
of  the  hopital;  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, for  a  permanent  fund;  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  Boston,  for  a  permanent 
fund;  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, for  a  permanent  fund. 


HELEN  KELLER  AT  COLLEGE. 


Observations    of   Her    Autobi- 
ography and  Her  Views 
of  Radcliffe. 


(Boston  Transcript.) 

These  are  days  of  publicity.  No 
ideal  of  privacy  exists  in  quarters 
-where  formerly  it  was  found.  Intro- 
spection plays  freely  into  the  hands  of 
inspection.  Men  furnish  to  the  gener- 
al public  details  about  their  wives  and 
daughters  -which  formerly  were  kept 
for  the  family  circle;  and  if  husbands 
and  fathers  perchance  still  retain  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  privacy  their  wo- 
men folk  often  rush  in  where  men  fear 
to  tread,  and  furnish  photographs  of 
themselves  as  well  as  details  of  do- 
mestic life.  There  is  no  family  so  ex- 
clusive or  proud  but  that  its  home  and 
its  inmates  are  not  realistically  de- 
scribed in  the  public  prints.  'Tis  true, 
to  be  sure,  that  often  the  temptation 
comes  from  the  rich  journal  which 
proffers  a  check  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
trip  abroad,  and  more  often  the  infor- 
mation is  gained  by  journalistic  meth- 
ods which  will  not  bear  examination  at 
the  bar  of  ethics.  But  after  all  is  said 
in  the  way  of  extenuation,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  an  itch  for  pub- 
licity abroad,  and  many  people  have 
it  whose  blood  is  blue. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Miss 
Helen  Keller  had  been  induced  to 
-write  her  autobiography  there  were 
some,  undoubtedly,  who  shuddered. 
They  remembered  that  she  had  been 
described  as 

"The  whitest  soul  on  earth  today, 
No  shadowing  stain,  no  whispered  hint  of 

sin 
Into  that  sanctuary  finds  the  way. 
There  enters  only  clear  and  proven  truth 
Apportioned  for  her  use  by  loving  hands, 
And  winnowed  from  all  knowledge  of  all 

lands 
To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  for  youth. 

They  recalled  that  the  prayer  had  arisen 
for  her— 

"May  never  hint  of  doubt  creep  in  to  be 
A  shadow   on  the  calm  security  I 

"Which  wraps  thee,  as  its  fragrance  wraps 
the  rose." 

"Would  her  tale  reveal  aught  of  self- 
consciousness?  Could  the  wisest  of 
guardianship  have  kept  her  utterly 
from  the  trials  and  disappointments  of 
life,  and  would  these  disillusions  be 
chronicled?  Will  she  emerge  from  the 
self-revelation  as  fascinating  and  al- 
most superhuman  a  personage  as  she 
had  become  through  descriptions  of  her 
hy  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet 
her?  Such  were  some  of  the  questions 
-which  invariably  arose  as  one  read  of 
the  coming  autobiography  in  the  La- 
dies' Home  Journal.  It  has  progressed 
far  enough  now  for  some  opinions  to 
take  form.  It  certainly  is  a  valuable 
human  document,  but  premature  in  its 
publication.  It  was  a  life  story  that 
must  needs  have  been  told  some  day 
by  the  person  best  capable  of  inter-  ' 
preting  it — Miss  Keller — but  the  time  | 
■was  not  yet  come. 

But  it  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished, and  aside  from  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  tale-narrative  as  a  record 
of  Miss  Keller's  evolution  it  has  its 
-value  because  of  the  side-lights  it 
throws  on  present  methods  of  educa- 
tio  and  other  problems  which  thought- 
ful people  are  facing  today.  For 
instance,  Miss  Keller  records  that  at 
first  the  Bible  stories  did  not  appeal 
to  her  nearly  as  much  as  the  stories 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  while  the  Bible 
since  has  become  a  book  she  -loves  as 
no  other  book,  yet  even  now  there  is 
much  in  it  so  hateful  to  every  insticct 
of  her  being  that  she  regrets  the  neces- 
sity which  ha.s  compelled  her  to  read 
it  through  from  beginning  to  end,  but 
"what  was  the  necessity?  Under  a  dis- 
pensation when  the  Bible  was  deemed 
equally  authoritative  from  Genesis  to 
^Revelation  and  the  God  of  today,  sub- 
jectively as  well  as  objectively  con- 
sidered, was  brought  to  be  coterminous 
with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  im- 
pose upon  the  mind  of  the  growing 
child  the  duty  of  reading  sayings  and 
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grandeur,  the  tenderness  and  charm  ot 
this  immortal  epic." 

Henry  Orummond's  biographer  re- 
cords that  he  had  much  the  same 
experience  at  Edinburgh  university. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  confession  by 
Miss  Keller  is  that  the  same  evils 
which  have  tainted  our  colleges  for 
men  are  seemingly  intrenched  in  our 
colleges  Tor  women;  that  the  receptive 
faculty  of  the  pupils,  as  Horace  Bush- 
nell  would  put  it,  is  being  overtaxed, 
with  corresponding  indifference  to  the 
generative  faculty;  that  President 
Eliot's  (of  Harvard)  definition  of  edUT 
cation's  end  is  being  overlooked.  "Ef- 
fective power  in  action  is  the  true  end 
„f  orinmtinn    rather  than  the  storing  up 


Eectlve  power  in  action  is  tne  true  ena 
of  education,  rather  than  the  storing  up 
cf  information,  or  the  cultivation  of 
faculties  which  are  mainly  receptive 
Mscriminating  or  critical."  _—•«•• 


BLIND  TALENT 


Large  Audience  at  Red  Men's 
Hall  Last  Evening, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  artistic  and  enjoyable  concerts  ever 
'held  in  the  city  was  given  in  Red  Men's 
Hall  last  evening  by  four  blind  pupils 
I  or  former  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  for 
I  the  benefit  of  that  institution. 

The  methods  by  which  those  afflicted 
are  taught  were  brought  out,  but  the 
principal  interest  centered  in  the  fin- 
ished product,  for  the  four  who  par- 
ticipated play  the  piano,  sing  and  read 
beautifully  and  give  evidence  of  un- 
usual talent.  The  attendance  was  quite 


It  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Chester 
Smith  Ex-Representative  Charles  F. 
King  of  Holbrook  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  four  who  participated  were  Miss 
Nellie  J  Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Josse- 
lyn  Miss  Frances  Pike  and  Miss  Annie 
M  Kennedy,  the  latter  a  slip  of  a  girl 
with  a  sweet  face  and  a  gentle  but 
highly    expressive    voice. 

The  programme  included  the  follow- 
ing numbers:     Trio,  "The     Psalm     of 
Life"   Miss   Smith,  Mrs.   Josselyn   and 
Miss   Pike;   piano   solo,   "Song  of  the 
Spring,"    Miss    Smith;    reading,      Sep- 
tember  Gale,"   Miss     Kennedy;      duet. 
"Adieu  to  the  Woodlands,"  Miss  Smith 
and   Mrs    Josselyn;  song,   "Fiddle  and 
I"  Mrs   Josselyn;  trio,  "Charity,"  Miss 
Smith    Mrs.   Josselyn   and   Miss   Pike: 
reading    selections  from  "Evangeline," 
Miss   Kennedy;    piano    solo,    nocturne. 
Miss    Smith;  duet.   "Boat  Song.'   Miss 
Smith  and  Mrs.   Josselyn;  song,     The 
Flight  of   Ages,"   Mrs.    Josselyn;   trio, 
"Softly    Sweet  the   Song  is   Stealing,  ' 
Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Josselyn     and    Miss 
Pike;  reading,  "Drifting   Out  to  Sea,' 
Miss  Kennedy. 

Each  of  the  entertainers  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  most  liberal  manner  and 
flowers  were  bestowed  upon  them  by 
friends.  A  nice  little  sum  will  be 
netted  for  the  institution  as  a  result  ol 
the  concert. 


BY  DELICATE  TODCH 


Blind  Elocutionist  Traced  Words 
with  Finger  Tips, 


AN  INTERESTING  PROGRAM 


Given   at   Concert  by  Pupils  of  the 
Perking  Institute. 


An  interesting  and  yet  pathetic  pro- 
gram of  music  and  recitation  was  of- 
fered in  Red  Men's  hall  last  night  by 
pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  blind.  The  hall  was  well  filled  and 
the  audience  was  stirred  frequently  to 
applause  deserved  by  the  young  art- 
ists. Music  and  recitation  of  any 
mem  at  all  are  usually  pleasing.  Such 
entertainment  given  by  blind  people 
would  hold  attention  even  more  closely. 
When  local  talent  Is  Included  among 
those  taking  part  the  entertainment  re- 
ceives an  added  interest. 

All  these  features  were  combined  In 
the  program  presented.  Two  of  those 
taking  part  are  Brockton  people.  Miss 
Nellie  J.  Smith,  the  soprano  soloist,  is 
daughter  of  C.  R.  Smith  of  this  city, 
and  Miss  Annie  M.  Kennedy,  the  read- 
er, Is  daughter  of  Walter  Kennedy, 
likewise  of  Brockton.  Miss  Smith  and 
Miss  Kennedy  have  been  patients  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  nine  years, 
and  both  have  become  proficient  in  the 
arts  and  graces  that  are  cultivated 
within  its  doors.  Miss  Frances  Pike, 
the  third  soprano,  comes  from  Rox- 
bury,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Josselyn,  the 
second  soprano,  is  now  a  graduate 
from  Perkins.  She  formerly  lived  near 
Boston,  but  since  her  marriage,  after 
being  graduated,  has  lived  in  Whit- 
man. Friends  and  personal  acquaint- 
ances of  these  Perkins  patients  were 
included  in  the  audience,  and  to  them 
the   entertainment   appealed   greatly. 

The  trio  singing  and  the  solos  were 
all  well  given,  the  patients  at  the  in- 
stitute being  encouraged  to  develop 
any  natural  talent  they  may  possess  in 
the  musical  line.  Miss  Kennedy  at- 
tracted a  considerable  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  her  audience  with  her  read- 
ings. For  manuscript  she  used  the  sys- 
tem of  perforation  lettering.  Her  selec- 
tions are  read  to  her  beforehand.  She 
perforates  the  spoken  mesage  into  heavy 
paper,  and  then  from  the  reverse  side 
makes  out  the  words  again  at  will. 
The  perforated  record  remains  for  her 
ise  at  any  time.  In  all  her  readings 
ast  night  Miss  Kennedy  showed  the 
facility  of  reading  that  comes  of  long 
practice  at  this  method.  The  mechan- 
cal  effort  was  not  apparent.  She 
seemed,  but  from  the  tracing  finger 
tips,  to  be  reading  like  ordinary  people, 
and  the  modulations  and  Inflections  of 
her  voice  were  in  keeping  with  the  sen- 
timent of  her  selection.  The  entertain- 
ment, beside  the  mere  aesthetic  pleas- 
ure it  afforded,  brought  a  strong  les- 
son to  one  and  all  in  the  audience  of 
the  wealth  of  resource  and  personal 
enterprise  open  even  to  those  afflicted 
with  blindness.  Complaint  of  the  ordi- 
nary ills  of  life  seemed  only  the  crown 
of  selfishness  and  dependence  when 
offered  in  contrast  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  trials  and  real  diffi- 
culty have  been  surmounted  by  these 
blind  people.  
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The  program  Included:  Trio,  TOT 
Psalm  of  Life,"  Miss  Nellie  J.  Smith, 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Josselyn,  Miss  Frances 
Pike;  piano  solo,  "Song  of  Spring, 
Miss  Nellie  J.  Smith;  reading,  "Septem- 
ber Gale,"  Miss  Annie  M.  Kennedy; 
duet  "Adieu  to  the  Woodlands,"  Miss 
Nellie  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Jos- 
selyn; song,  "Fiddle  and  I,"  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie E.  Josselyn;  trio,  "Charity,"  Miss 
Nellie  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Jos- 
selyn, Miss  Frances  Pike;  reading,  se- 
lection from  "Evangeline,"  Miss  Annie 
M.  Kennedy;  piano  solo,  "Nocturne," 
Miss  Nellie  J.  Smith;  duet,  "Boat 
Song,"  Miss  Nellie  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie E.  Josselyn;  song,  "The  Flights  of 
Ages,"  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Josselyn;  trio, 
"Softly,  Sweet  the  Song  Is  Stealing," 
Miss  Nellie  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  E. 
Josselyn.  Miss  Frances  Pike;  piano 
solo.  "In  the  Woods,"  Miss  Nellie  J. 
Smith;  reading,  "Drifting  Out  to  Sea," 
Miss  Annie  M.  Kennedy;  trio,  "To 
Thee,  O,  Country,"  Miss  Nellie 
Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Josseljoirf* 
■J£r_anees  Pike. 

SATURDAY.    AUGUST    23,    1902 
For  the   Blind  Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Though  many  kind  friends  have  re- 
sponded to  our  appeals  for  aid-  we  are 
still  in  urgent  need  of  money.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  nursery  is  something 
over  two  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  the 
amount  now  on  hand  in  the  treasury 
scarcely  more  than  five  hundred.  Unless 
this  amount  increases  the  nursery  Will  he 
unable  to  continue  its  work  more  than 
thTee  months  longer.  The  institution  has 
been  established  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  we  have 
cared  for  twenty-five  blind  babies.  It  would 
toe  a  most  unfortunate  thing  should  we  be 
obliged  to  close  our  doors  and  send  these 
little  ones  back  to  their  own  homes.  Some 
of  them  have  no  homes  to  go  to,  and1  the 
majority  of  those  that  have  homes  would 
be  much  better  off  if  they  had  none,  for 
they  are  homes  of  poverty  and  Ignorance, 
and  in  many  cases  Intemperance.  The  one 
thing  most  needed  now,  and  the  only  thing 
which  will  enable  us  to  continue  caring  for 
these  little  unfortunates,  is  money.  In  our 
efforts  to  save  tliem  from  that  mental  de- 
terioration which  so  often  results  from 
blindness,  we  earnestly  ask  the  sympathy 
and  generous  cooperation  of  all. 

Adelb  L.  Mellen,  Treasurer. 
Annisquam,    Mass. 


l#0falt 


THEonAV      ATTfSTIST    12.    1902 
Joseph.  B.  Glover 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  whose  name  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  mercantile 
life  of  this  city  a'  generation  ago,  died 
this  morning  at  his  home,  132  Common- 
wealth avenue.  Mr.  Glover  was  born  in 
Dorchester  eighty-seven  years  ago  and  his 
father  was  James  Glover,  a  member  of  that 
family  for  whom  that  district  of  Dorchester 
known  for  years  as  Glover's  Corner  was 
named.  He  resided  in  that  section  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  moved 
into  Boston.  His  first  business  connection 
was  with  a  wholesale  grocery  firm,  after- 
wards transferring  his  interests  to  the  com- 
mission business,  being  located  first  in  Milk 
street,  and  later  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Central  streets,  where  he  remained  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  having  as  partners  at 
different  times  men  who  were  then,  or  af- 
terwards became,  prominently  identified 
with  the  commercial  pursuits  of  Boston.  In 
1870  Mr.  Glover  retired  from  active  busl- 1 
ness  life,  though  maintaining  an  office  at 
113  Devonshire  street.  He  was  always 
closely  interested  in  everything  of  a  char- 
itable nature  and  no  worthy  cause  was  ever 
brought  to  his  attention  that  did  not  meet 
with  a  substantial  response.  He  was  one  ' 
of  the  'trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  although  he  at  one  time 
belonged  to  several  social  organizations, 
-the  Somerset  Club  was  the  only  one  in 
which  he  kept  up  his  membership  to  the  I 
last.  He  was  a  pew  holder  in  King's  Chapel, 
but  of  late  years  owing  to  deafness  he  at- 
tended Its  services  but  little.  Funeral  ser-  j 
vices  will  be  held  from  his  home  Thurs- 
day  afternoon    at    two   o'clock   and   if   ar-  i 
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SATURDAY. 


Rapid  work  is  being  done  on  the 
foundation  of  the  life-size  statue  of 
Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  | 
Which  will  be  placed  in  the  Public 
Garden,  opposite  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Chan- 
ning was   once  pastor. 

This  work  of  art— a  fitting  me- 
morial of  one  of  Boston's  most  fa- 
mous men— is  the  munificent  gift 
made  possible  by  the  bequest  of 
John  Foster,  a  member  of  the  Arl- 
ington Street  Church,  who  died 
April  9,  1897.  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  firm 
of  Foster  &  Taylor,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Boston  merchants 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  a  typical 
Boston  merchant,  who  ever  held 
dear  the  progress  of  the  city  in  its 
best  development.  He  was  most 
philanthropic,  and  richly  remembered 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
the  Massachusetts  Blind  Asylum, 
and  many  other  iijstitutions.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Channing,  and 
all  his  lifetime  was  a-  member  of 
the    Arlington    Street    Church. 


SEPTEMBER    13,    1902 


The    Blind    Bullies' 

The  following  contributions  have  been 
received  towards  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  for  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies: 

Previously  acknowledged $8.00 

R.    I.    P 23.00 

L.   C.   B 5.00 

Mrs.   H.   A.   Lamb 5.00 

A.  E.  Y 1.00 

A   friend 10.00 

Abby  L.  Watson 2.00 

Mrs.   A.  Manton  Pattillo 5.00 

A.  Manton  Pattillo 5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saxe 5.00 

H.    E.    B 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Beebe 50.00 

Mrs.  Edith  C.   Baker ' 25.00 


$171.00 
Annual  membership  of  .$1  or  contributions 
will    be    gratefully    received    and    acknowl- 
edged-    Are  there  not  more  to  help  In  this 
gratifying  and   worthy   cause? 

Adble  L.  Mellen, 
Treasurer  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society. 
1590  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge. 
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EPjT-  19Q2 


The  will  of  Joseph  B.  Glover,  a  Boston  man  of  a  generation 
ago  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  gives  $237,000 
outright  to  various  charitable  institutions  and  leaves  f  100,000  in 
trust  for  benevolent  purposes  after  the  death  of  the  life  tenant, — 
a  total  of  #337,000  for  charity.  In  addition  to  this  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  (already  gen- 
erously remembered  in  money  bequests)  is  given  the  valuable 
right  to  purchase  the  estates  150  and  152  Boylston  street  for  #100,- 
000.  This  property,  situated  near  the  Common,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fashionable  shopping  district,  is  probably  worth  twice  that 
amount,  and  the  privilege  if  availed  of  is  equivalent  to  a  further 
large  gift.  Nearly  fifty  different  organizations  or  institutions  are 
remembered  in  the  will,  all  but  two  of  these  in  or  near  Boston, 
where  Mr.  Glover,  in  an  unusually  long  life,  gave  much  of  his 
time  and  money  to  philanthropy.  The  two  exceptions  are  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  School  and  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School, — two  southern  institutions  for  the 
education  of  negroes  which  draw  largely  on  New  England  for 
support.  Four  of  the  medical  institutions  of  Boston  are  given 
#5,000  each,  and  a  trust  fund  of  #100,000  is  divided  among  them, 

to  be  held  as  permanent  funds,  and  the  income  used  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees.  These  are  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  McLean  Asylum  ;  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Glover  distributed 
his  wealth,  the  Boston  Post  aptly  says  :  "Our  very  rich  men,  in 
returning  to  the  public  some  portion  of  the  wealth  which  they 
have  accumulated  with  the  aid  of  the  community  in  which  they 
have  lived,  most  often  place  it  in  a  few  large  sums,  or  even  in 
one  only.  The  effective  and  complete  endowment  of  some  insti- 
tution raises  a  monument  to  the  benefactor  ;  the  personal  element, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  enters  into  the  matter.  In 
such  a  wide  distribution  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Glover  in  his  will 
this  element  is  absent.  Which  is  the  most  desirable  method  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  aiding  with  substantial  but  not 
great  sums  of  money  fifty  benevolent  institutions  in  Boston  the 
late  Mr.  Grover  has  contributed  more  largely  to  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  and  relieving  human  suffering  than  if 
he  had  founded  a  college  or  built  a  church  with  his  fortune  in 
bulk.  It  is  moreover  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  the  im- 
pulses of  one  who  to  a  great  age  carried  the  traditions  of  the 
Boston  merchants  of  a  generation  now  Dassed  away." 

rangements    can    be    made    Rev.    Rush    R. 

Shippen  of  Washington  will  officiate. 
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Louisville,  Ky. 
10  August   - 
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BLIND  MAN  WRITES  A 

NOVEL  BY  PIN  PMCKS 


t* 


New  York,  July  29.— C.  Albert  Pair- 
banks,  of  Worcester,  who  has  been 
blind  for  thirty-three  years,  or  since 
he  was  two  years  old,  has  published  a 
novel,  says  a  telegram  from  that  city 
to  the  Sun.  The  heroine  Is  drawn  from 
a  girl  playmate  of  his.    She  Is  a  gradu- 

t^cherW'"e8ley  and   'S  n°W  M3** 

Although  he  never  saw  the  g-lrl  whose 

character  Is  depicted  In  his  first    work, 

j  Mr.   Fairbanks  writes  entertainingly  of 

her  from  descriptions  given  by  friends. 

Her   character   he    knows   well,    having 

I  been    her   constant   chum. 

Eight  months- elapsed  from  the  time 
he  began  the  novel  until  he  wrote  the 
last  word.  The  book  contains  186  pages 
aJid  is  entitled  "Helena,  or  the  Bond  of 
Hope."  It  was  written  by  the  Braille 
system  of  pin-pricks,  which  Mr  Fair- 
banks learned  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
Boston.  It  was  then  translated  by  a 
friend,  whose  copy  was  the  manuscript 
used  by  the  publishers. 

The  blind  novelist  has  one  great  de- 
sire, to  become  an  established  Ameri- 
can author.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  has  begun  a  second  work,  which  he 
hopes  to  publish  in  one  year. 

He  is  publishing  his  first  book  him- 
self, but  is  likely  to  sell  it  in  a  few 
days.  A  publishing  house  has  offered 
him  a  good  price  for  it 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  pianist  as  well  as 
an  author,   and   has   composed   several 

?lt?e?  0t^Pusic-  He  aPP<"red  in  a  con- 
cert in  Worcester  last  winter,  giving 
two  original  pieces.  s 

When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  de- 
crlbe  the  persons,  flowers  and  land 
scapes  treated  of  in  the  novel,  Mr 
Fairbanks  replied  that  he  listened  to 
conversation  wherever  he  was.  In  the 
street  cars  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  book  were  chosen.  After  hearing 
interesting   conversation   he   jots   it 


he  returns  to 


down    in   a   ledger   when 
his  lodgings. 

Mr  Fairbanks  declares  that  he  can 
detect  a  person  lying  by  the  tone  of  the 
voice  alone.  He  says  that  many  times 
ne  has  demonstrated  this. 


MASTER  FRISKY. 

By  Clarence  W.  Hawkes.  (The  Golden 
Hour  Series.)  Cloth,  illuminated  cover  and 
frontispiece.  8vo,  107  pages.  50  cents  net. 
Postage  S  cents. 

This  is  the  diverting  story  of  a  dog,  a 
beautiful  Scotch  collie  of  a  rich  walnut 
sable,  with  white  markings.  He  was  only 
a  small  mite  of  a  puppy  when  the  story 
begins,  but  lived  to  grow  much  older  and 
wiser — wiser,  perhaps,  than  many  men. 
A  puppy  must  live  in  pretty  much  the  same 
wonderful  world  that  children  do.  Cer- 
tainly, Master  Frisky's  world  was  full  of 
wonders;  many  of  them  he  inquired  into 
and  frequently  to  his  sorrow.  Leading  a 
dog's  life  was  to  him  anything  but  the 
dreary  desert  that  many  world-weary  peo- 
ple have  found  it. 

This  story  is  intended  for  children,  being 
one  of  Crowell's  new  "Golden  Hour*'  Se- 
ries of  juvenile  books.  It  is  written  with- 
out other  purpose  than  to  tell  in  sim- 
ple narrative  fashion  the  true  story  of  this 
collie's  life.  Yet  the  things  the  collie  found 
out  and  took  to  heart  are  often  just  those 
things  that  children  will  encounter  in  their 
own   world. 

THOMAS     T.     CROWELL     &     CO., 
426  and  42S  West  Broadway, 

New   York. 


HARPER'S     BAZAR,     AUGUST,     1902 

Persons   whose   eyesighl    i-    failing    from    age   or   other   cause   find    ths 
Lheir  infirmity  particularly  manifests  itse'u  win,,  letter-writing  is  attempted. 
Long  before  the  printed  page  must   be  given   up,  the  tracing  of  ink 
paper  proves  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  task.    To  these  persons  the  ridged 
tablet  will  prove  a  boon.    The  paper  is  laid  upon  tin-  tablet,  which  is  of  -oft 
wood  and  in  which  a  pin  may  be  thrusl  al  any  time  to  indicate  the  lei 

It  is  probable  thai  the  tablets  may  be  procured  in  various  places, 

at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 


off  place. 

but  they  can  surely  be  bail 
Massachusetts. 
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"CAN    FEEL  IN  THE   COLD    MARBLE  ACTION.  SENTIMENT.   BEAUTY" 

'  I  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  touching  great  works  of  art.     My  soul  delights  in  the  repc 

and  gracious  curves  of  the  Venus." 
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MISS    KELLER  AND    MARK  TWAIN 

'  He  has  his  own  way  of  doing  everything.     I  feel  th' 

twinkle  of  his  eye  in  his  hand-shake." 


PART  SIX— CONCLUSION 

TRUST  that  the  readers 
of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  have  not  con- 
cluded from  the  chapter 
on  books  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  of  the 
magazine  that  reading 
is  my  only  pleasure ;  for  my 
pleasures  and  amusements  are 
as  varied  as  my  moods. 

More  than  once  in  the  course 
of  my  story  I  have  referred  to 
my  love  of  the  country  and  out-of-door 
sports.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  I 
learned  to  row  and  swim,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  I  am  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts, 
I  almost  live  in  my  boat.  Nothing  gives  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  take  my  friends  out 
rowing  when  they  visit  me.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  guide  the  boat  very  well.  Some  one 
usually  sits  in  the  stern  and  manages  the 
rudder  while  I  row.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
venture  out  without  the  rudder.  It  is  such 
fun  to  try  to  steer  by  the  scent  of  watergrasses 
and  lilies,  and  of  bushes  that  grow  on  the 
shore.  I  use  oars  with  leather  bands,  which 
keep  them  in  position  in  the  oar-locks,  and 
know  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  when 
the  oars  are  evenly  poised.  In  the  same 
manner  I  can  also  tell  when  I  am  pulling 
against  the  current.  I  like  to  contend  with 
wind  and  wave.  What  is  more  exhilarating 
than  to  make  your  staunch  little  boat,  obe- 
dient to  your  will  and  muscle,  go  skimming 
lightly  over  glistening,  tilting  waves,  and  to 
feel  the  steady,  imperious  surge  of  the  water  ! 


T  ALSO  enjoy  canoeing,  and  I  suppose  you 
1  will  smile  when  I  say  that  I  especially 
like  it  on  moonlight  nights.  I  cannot,  it  is 
true,  see  the  moon  climb  up  the  sky  be- 
hind the  pines  and  steal  softly  across  the 
heavens,  making  a  shining  path  for  us  to 
follow  ;  but  I  know  she  is  there,  and  as  I  lie 
back  among  the  pillows  and  put  my  hand 
in  the  water  I  fancy  that  I  feel  the  shimmer 
of  her  garments  as  she  passes.  Sometimes 
a  daring  little  fish  slips  between  my  fingers, 
and  often  a  pond-lily  presses  shyly  against 
my  hand.  Frequently  as  we  emerge  from 
the  shelter  of  a  cove  or  inlet  I  am  suddenly 
conscious   of   the   spaciousness   of   the  air 


HER   FAVORITE  ACTOR,  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 
I  am  proud  to  count  him  among  my  friends.     1  have  a  picture  of  Old  Rip  in 
■Mi^i*«^rs  which  I  shall  never  forget." 

about  me.  A  luminous  warmth  seems  to 
infold  me.  Whether  it  comes  from  the 
trees  which  have  been  heated  by  the  sun,  or 
from  the  water,  I  can  never  discover.  I 
have  had  the  same  strange  sensation  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  I  have  felt  it  on 
cold,  stormy  days  and  at  night.  It  is  like 
the  kiss  of  warm  lips  on  my  face. 

My  favorite  amusement,  I  think,  is  sailing. 
Last  summer  I  visited  Nova  Scotia  and  had 
opportunities  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  be- 
fore to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  ocean. 
After  spending  a  few  days  in  Evangeline's 
country,  about  which  Longfellow's  beautiful 
poem  has  woven  a  spell  of  enchantment, 
Miss  Sullivan  and  I  went  to  Halifax,  where 
we  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
The  harbor  was  our  joy,  our  paradise. 
What  glorious  sails  we  had  to  Bedford  Basin,  to  McNabb's 
Island,  to  York  Redoubt  and  to  the  North-West  Arm 
And  at  night  what  soothing,  wondrous  hours  we  spent  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great,  silent  men-of-war.  Oh,  it  was  all  so 
interesting,  so  beautiful  !  The  memory  of  it  is  a  joy  forever. 
One  day  we  had  a  thrilling  experience.  There  was  a 
regatta  "in  the  North-West  Arm,  in  which  the  boats 
from  the  different  warships  were  engaged.  We  went  in 
a  sailboat  along  with  many  others  to  watch  the  races. 

Hundreds  of  little  sailboats  swung  to  and  fro  close  by,  anc 
the  sea  was  calm.  When  the  races  were  over,  and  wt 
turned  our  faces  homeward,  one  of  the  party  noticed  ; 
black  cloud  drifting  in  from  the  sea,  which  grew  and  spreac 
and  thickened  until  it  covered  the  whole  sky.  The  wine 
rose,  and  the  waves  chopped  angrily  at  unseen  barriers. 
Our  little  boat  confronted  the  gale  fearlessly  ;  with  sails 
spread  and  ropes  taut,  she  seemed  to  sit  upon  the  wind  ! 
Now  she  swirled  in  the  billows,  now  she  sprang  upward 

on   a    gigantic   wave,    only   to    be 
driven  down  with  angry  howl  and 
hiss.     Down    came    the    mainsail. 
Tacking   and  jibbing,  we  wrestled 
with  opposing  winds  that  drove  us 
from  side  to  side  with  impetuous 
fury.     Our  hearts  beat  fast,  and  our 
hands   trembled   with    excitement, 
not  fear ;  for  we  had  the  hearts  of  vikings, 
and  we  knew  that  our  skipper  was  master  of 
the  situation.    He  had  steered  through  many 
a  storm  with  firm  hand  and  steady  eye.     At 
last,  cold,-  hungry  and  weary,  we  reached 
our  pier  amid  the  shouts  and  salutes  from 
the   large   craft  and   the   gunboats    in   the 
harbor.  _  All  the  seamen  in  the  harbor  were 
applauding  the  master  of  the  only  little  sail- 
boat that  ventured  out  into  the  storm. 


■  quite  so  happy  as  when  he  has  a  little 
deaf  child  in  his  arms." 


J  AM  writing  this  chapter  of  my  story  in 
1  one  of  the  loveliest  nooks  of  one  of  tin- 
most  charming  villages  in   New  England. 

Moreover,  Wrentham  is  associated  with 
nearly  all  of  my  joys  and  sorrows.  For 
many  years  Red  Farm,  by  King  Philip's 
Pond,  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlin 
and  his  family,  was  my  home.  1  remember 
with  deepest  gratitude  the  kindness  of  these 
dear  friends  and  the  happy  days  I  spent 
with  them.  The  sweet  companionship  of 
their  children  meant  much  to  me.  I  joined 
in  all  their  sports  and  rambles  through  the 
woods  and  frolics  in  the  water.  The  quaint 
prattle  of  the  little  ones  and  their  pleasure 
in  the  stories  I  told  them  of  elf  and  gnome, 
I  of  hero  and  wily  bear,  are  pleasant  things  to 
remember.  Mr.  Chamberlin  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  tree  and  wildflower, 
.until  with  the  little  ear  of  love  I  heard  the 
flow  of  sap  in  the  oak  and  saw  the  sun  glint 
from  leaf  to  leaf. 

I  have  many  tree-friends  in  Wrentham. 
One  of  them,  a  splendid  oak,  is  the  special 
pride  of  my  heart.  I  take  all  my  other 
friends  to  see  this  king-tree.  It  stands  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  King  Philip's  Pond,  and 
those  who  are  wise  in  tree  lore  say  it  must 
I  have  stood  there  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
|  years.  There  is  a  tradition  that  under  this 
tree  King  Philip,  the  heroic  Indian  chief, 
gazed  his  last  on  earth  and  sky. 

I  had  another  tree-friend,  gentle  and  more 
approachable  than  the  great  oak — a  linden 
that  grew  in  the  dooryard  at  Red  Farm. 
One  afternoon,  during  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm, I  felt  a  tremendous  crash  against  the 
side  of  the  house  and  knew,  even  before 
they  told  me,  that  the  linden  had  fallen. 
We  went  out  to  see  the  hero  that  had  with- 
stood so  many  tempests,  and  it  wrung  my 
heart  to  see  him  prostrate  who  had  mightily 
striven  and  was  now  mightily  fallen. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  was  going  to 
write  about  this  summer  in  particular.     As 
soon  as  my  examinations  were  over  Miss 
Sullivan  and  I  hastened  to  this  green  nook, 
where  we  have  a  little  cottage  on  one  of  the 
three  lakes  for  which  Wrentham  is  famous. 
Here  the  long,  sunny  days  have  been  mine, 
with  all  thought  of  work  and  college  and  the 
noisy  city  thrust  into  the  background.     In 
Wrentham  we  catch  echoes  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.     Now  and  then  we  have  heard  of  the  cruel  fighting 
in  the  far-away  Pacific,  and  have  learned  of  the  struggles 
going    on    between    capital    and   labor.     We    know   that 
beyond  the  border  of  our  Eden  men  are  making  history  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  when  they  might  better  make  a 
holiday.     But  we  little  heed  these  things.     Here  are  lakes 
and   woods,   and  broad  daisy-starred    fields  and   sweet- 
breathed  meadows,  and  they  shall  endure  forever. 

People  who  think  that  all  sensations  reach  us  through 
the  eye  and  the  ear  have  expressed  surprise  that  I  should 
notice  any  difference,  except  possibly  the  absence  of 
pavements,  between  walking  in  city  streets  and  in  country 
roads.  They  forget  that  my  whole  body  is  alive  to  the 
conditions  about  me.  The  rumble  and  roar  of  the  city 
smites  the  nerves  of  my  face,  and  I  feel  the  ceaseless 
tramp  of  an  unseen  multitude,  and  the  dissonant  tumult 
frets  my  spirit.  The  grinding  of  heavy  wagons  on  hard 
pavements  and  the  monotonous  clangor  of  machinery 
are  all  the  more  torturing  to  the  nerves  if  one's  attention 
is  not  diverted  by  the  panorama  that  is  always  present 
in  the  noisy  streets  to  people  who  can  see. 

Some  of  the  Joys  of  Country  Life 

HEF  E  in  the  country  one  sees  only  Nature's  fair  works, 
and  one's  soul  is  not  saddened  by  the  cruel  struggle 
for  mere  existence  that  goes  on  in  the  crowded  city. 
Several  times  I  have  visited  the  narrow,  dirty  streets 
where  the  poor  live,  and  I  grow  hot  and  indignant  to 
think  that  good  people  should  be  content  to  live  in  fine 
houses  and  become  strong  and  beautiful,  while  others 
are  condemned  to  live  in  hideous,  sunless  tenements  and 
grow  ugly,  withered  and  cringing.  The  children  who 
crowd  these  grimy  alleys,  half  clad  and  underfed,  shrink 
away  from  your  outstretched  hand  as  if  from  a  blow. 
Dear  little  creatures,  they  crouch  in  my  heart  and  haunt 
me  with  a  constant  sense  of  pain  !  There  are  men  and 
women,  too,  all  gnarled  and  bent  out  of  shape.  I  have 
felt  their  hard,  rough  hands  and  realized  what  an  endless 
struggle  their  existence  must  be  —  no  more  than  a  series 
of  scrimmages,  thwarted  attempts  to  do  something. 
Their  life  seems  an  immense  disparity  between  effort  and 
opportunity.  The  sun  and  the  air  are  God's  free  gifts 
to  all,  we  say  ;  but  are  they  so?  In  yonder  city's  dingy 
alleys  the  sun  shines  not,  and  the  air  is  foul.-  Oh,  man, 
how  dost  thou  forget  and  obstruct  thy  brother  man,  and 
say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  when  he  has 

I  none  !  Oh,  would  that  men  would  leave  the  city,  its 
splendor  and  its  tumult  and  its  gold,  and  return  to  wood 
and  field  and  simple,  honest  living  !     Then  would  their 


children   grow   staieiy  as  inese  nouie  trees,  and  their 
thoughts  sweet  and  pun-  as  these  wayside  flowers. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  soft,  springy  earth  under 
my  feet  once  more,  to  follow  grassy  roads  that  leai 
ferny  brooks  where  I  can  bathe  my  fingeis  in  a  cataract 
of  rippling  notes,  or  to  clamber  over  a  stone  wall  into 
shambling  green  fields  that  tumble  and  roll  and  climb  in 
riotous  gladness  ! 

Next  to  a  leisurely  walk  I  enjoy  a  "  spin"  on  my 
tandem  bicycle.  It  is  splendid  to  feel  the  wind  blowing 
in  my  face  and  the  springy  motion  of  my  iron  St 
The  rapid  rush  through  the  air  gives  me  a  delicious 
sense  of  strength  and  buoyancy,  and  the  exercise  makes 
my  pulses  dance  and  my  heart  sing  for  gladness. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  my  dog  accompanies  me  on  a 
walk  or  ride  or  sail.  I  have  had  many  dog  friends — 
huge,  tawny  mastiffs,  soft-eyed  spaniels,  wood-wise 
setters  and  honest,  homely  bull  terriers.  At  present  the 
lord  of  my  affections  is  one  of  these  bull  terriers.  He 
has  a  long  pedigree,  a  crooked  tail  and  the  drollest 
"phiz"  in  dogdom.  My  dog  friends  seem  to  under- 
stand my  limitations  perfectly  and  always  keep  close 
beside  me  when  I  am  alone.  I  love  their  affectionate 
ways  and  the  eloquent  wag  of  their  tails. 

No  Lack  of  Amusements  on  Rainy  Days 

WHEN  a  rainy  day  keeps  me  indoors  I  amuse  myself 
after  the  manner  of  other  girls.  I  like  to  knit  and 
crochet ;  I  read  in  the  happy-go-lucky  way  I  love,  here 
and  there  a  line  ;  or  perhaps  I  play  a  game  or  two  of 
checkers  or  chess  with  a  friend.  I  have  a  special  board 
on  which  I  play  these  games.  The  squares  are  cut  out, 
so  that  the  men  stand  in  them  firmly.  The  black 
checkers  are  flat  and  the  white  ones  curved  at  the 
top.  Each  checker  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  in  which 
a  brass  knob  can  be  placed  to  distinguish  the  king  from 
the  commons.  The  chessmen  are  of  two  sizes,  the  white 
being  larger  than  the  black,  so  that  I  have  no  trouble  in 
following  my  opponent's  manoeuvres  by  moving  my 
hands  lightly  over  the  board  after  a  play.  The  jar  made 
by  shifting  the  men  from  one  hole  to  another  tells  me 
when  it  is  my  turn. 

Frequently  when  I  happen  to  be  all  alone  and  in  an 
idle  mood  I  play  a  game  of  solitaire,  of  which  I  am  very 
fond.  I  use  playing-cards  marked  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  with  braille  symbols  which  indicate  the  value 
of  the  card.  If  there  are  children  around,  nothing  pleases 
me  so  much  as  to  frolic  with  them.  I  find  even  the 
smallest  child  excellent  company,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  children  usually  like  me.  They  lead  me  about  and 
show  me  the  things  they  are  interested  in.  Of  course 
the  little  ones  cannot  spell  on  their  fingers;  but  I  manage 
to  read  their  lips.  If  I  do  not  succeed,  they  resort  to 
dumb  show.  Sometimes  I  make  a  mistake  and  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Then  a  burst  of  childish  laughter  greets 
my  blunder,  and  the  pantomime  begins  all  over  again. 
I  often  tell  them  stories  or  teach  them  a  game,  and  the 
winged  hours  depart  and  leave  us  good  and  happy. 

Museums  and  art-stores  are  also  sources  of  pleasure 
and  inspiration.  Doubtless  it  will  seem  strange  to  many 
that  the  hand  unaided  by  sight  can  feel  in  the  cold  marble 
action,  sentiment,  beauty  ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  I  derive 
genuine  pleasure  from  touching  great  works  of  art.  As 
my  finger-tips  trace  line  and  curve  they  discover  the 
thought  or  emotion  which  the  artist  has  portrayed.  I  can 
feel  in  the  faces  of  gods  and  heroes  hate,  courage  and  love, 
just  as  I  can  detect  these  sentiments  in  living  faces  I  am 
permitted  to  touch.  I  feel  in  Diana's  posture  the  grace 
and  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  spirit  that  tames  the 
mountain  lion  and  subdues  the  fiercest  passions.  My  soul 
delights  in  the  repose  and  gracious  curves  of  the  Venus  ; 
and  in  Barry's  bronzes  the  secrets  of"  the  jungle  are 
revealed  to  me. 

A  medallion  of  Homer  hangs  on  the  wall  of  my  little 
study,  conveniently  low,  so  that  I  can  easily  reach  it  and 
touch  the  beautiful,  sad  face  with  loving  reverence. 
How  well  I  know  each  line  in  that  majestic  brow  — 
tracks  of  life  —  and  bitter  evidences  of  struggle  and 
sorrow  ;  those  sightless  eyes  seeking,  even  in  the  cold 
plaster,  for  the  light  and  the  blue  skies  of  his  beloved 
Hellas,  but  seeking  in  vain  ;  that  beautiful  mouth,  firm 
and  true,  and  tender.     It  is  the  face  of  a  poet,  and  of  a 

man  acquainted  with  sorrow.  Ah,  how  well  I  under- 
stand his  deprivation  —  the  perpetual  night  in  which  he 
dwelt— 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  !" 

In  imagination  I  can  hear  Homer  singing,  as  with 
unsteady,  hesitating  steps  he  gropes  his  way  from  camp 
to  camp  —  singing  of  life,  of  love,  of  war,  of  the  splendid 
achievements  of  a  noble  race.  It  was  a  wonderful, 
glorious  song,  and  it  won  the  blind  poet  an  immortal 
crown,  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  hand  is  not  more 
sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  sculpture  than  the  eye.  I 
should  think  the  wonderful  rhythmical  flow  of  lines  and 
curves  could  be  more  subtly  felt  than  seen.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  I  know  that  I  can  feel  li  e  heart-throbs  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  their  marble  gods  and  goddesses. 


A  Good  Play  is  a  Real  Treat 

ANOTHER  pleasure,  which  comes  more  rarely  than  the 
others,  is  going  to  the  theatre.  I  enjoy  having  a  play 
described  to  me  while  it  is  being  acted  on  the  stage  far 
more  than  reading  it,  because  then  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  stirring  events.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  a  few  great  actors  and  actresses  who 
-have  the  power  of  so  bewitching  you  that  you  forget 
time  and  place  and  live  again  in  the  romantic  past.  I 
have  teen  permitted  to  touch  the  face  and  costume  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  she  impersonated  our  ideal  of  a 
queen  ;  and  there  was  about  her  that  divinity  that  hedges 
sublimest  woe.  Beside  her  stood  Sir  Henry  Irving,  wear- 
ing the  symbols  of  kingship  ;  and  there  was  majesty  of 
intellect  in  his  every  gesture  and  attitude  and  the  royalty 
that  subdues  and  overcomes  in  every  line  of  his  sensitive 
face.  In  the  king's  face  which  he  wore  as  a  mask  there 
was  a  remoteness  of  grief  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
■  I  also  know  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  am  proud  to  count 
him  among  my  friends  and  go  to  see  him  whenever  I 
happen  to  be  where  he  is  acting.  The  first  time  I  saw 
him  act  was  while  at  school  in  New  York.  He  played 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle."  I  had  often  read  the  story  before, 
but  I  had  never  felt  the  charm  of  Rip's  slow,  quaint,  kind 
ways  as  I  did  in  the  play.  Mr.  Jefferson's  beautiful, 
pathetic  representation  quite  carried  me  away  with 
delight.  I  have  a  picture  of  old  R  ip  in  my  fingers  which 
I  shall  never  forget.  After  the  play  Miss  Sullivan  took 
me  to  see  him  behind  the  scenes,  and  I  felt  of  his  curious 
garb  and  his  flowing  hair  and  beard.  Mr.  Jefferson  let 
me  touch  his  face  so  that  I  could  imagine  how  he  looked 
on  waking  from  that  strange  sleep  of  twenty  years,  and 
he  showed  me  how  poor  old  Rip  staggered  to  his  feet.  I 
have  also  seen  him  in  ' '  The  Rivals."  Once  while  I  was 
calling  on  him  in  Boston  he  acted  the  most  striking 
parts  of  "The  Rivals"  for  me.  The  reception-room 
where  we  sat  served  for  a  stage.  He  and  his  son  seated 
themselves  at  the  ]big  table,  and  Bob  Acres  wrote  his 
challenge.  I  followed  all  his  movements  with  my  hands 
and  caught  the  drollery  of  his  blunders  and  gestures  in  a 
way  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  all  been 
spelled  to  me.  Then  they  rose  to  fight  the  duel,  and  I 
followed  the  swift  thrusts  and  parries  of  the  swords  and 
the  waverings  of  poor  Bob  as  his  courage  oozed  out  at 
his  finger-ends.  Then  the  great  actor  gave  his  coat  a 
hitch  and  his  mouth  a  twitch,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  in 
the  village  of  Falling  Water  and  felt  Schneider's  shaggy 
head  against  my  knee.  Mr.  Jefferson  recited  the  best 
dialogues  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  in  which  the  tear  came 
close  upon  the  smile.  He  asked  me  to  indicate  as  far  as 
I  could  the  gestures  and  action  that  should  go  with  the 
lines.  Of  course,  I  have  no  sense  whatever  of  dramatic 
action  and  could  make  only  random  guesses  ;  but  with 
masterful  art  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  The  sigh 
of  Rip  as  he  murmurs,  "  Is  a  man  so  soon  forgotten 
when  he  is  gone?  "  the  dismay  with  which  he  searches  for 
dog  and  gun  after  his  long  sleep,  and  the  comical  irreso- 
lution with  which  he  signs  his  contract  with  Derrick,  or 
rather,  has  it  signed  for  him  —  all  these  seemed  to  be 
right  out  of  life  itself ;  that  is,  the  ideal  life,  where  things 
happen  as  we  think  they  should. 

Going  to  the  Theatre  for  the  First  Time 

J  REMEMBER  well  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  theatre.  It 
1  was  twelve  years  ago.  Elsie  Leslie,  the  little  actress, 
was  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Sullivan  took  me  to  see  her  in 
"  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ripple  of  alternating  joy  and  woe  that  ran  through  that 
beautiful  little  play,  or  the  wonderful  child  who  acted  it. 
After  the  play  I  was  permitted  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
and  meet  her  in  her  royal  costume.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  lovelier  or  more  lovable  child  than  Elsie, 
as  she  stood  with  a  cloud  of  golden  hair  floating  over  her 
shoulders,  smiling  brightly,  showing  no  signs  of  shyness 
or  fatigue,  though  she  had  been  facing  an  immense  audi- 
ence. I  was  only  just  learning  to  speak,  and  had 
previously  repeated  her  name  until  I  could  say  it 
perfectly.  Imagine  my  delight  when  she  understood 
the  few  words  I  spoke  to  her  ! 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  my  life  with  all  its  limitations 
touches  at  many  points  the  rich,  exuberant  life  of  the 
World  Beautiful?  Everything  has  its  wonders,  even 
darkness  and  silence,  and  I  learn,  whatever  state  I  may 
be  in,  therein  to  be  content. 

Would  that  I  could  enrich  this  sketch  with  the  names 
of  all  those  who  have  ministered  to  my  happiness  !  Some 
of  them  would  be  found  written  in  our  literature  and 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  many,  while  others  would  be  wholly 
unknown  to  most  of  my  readers.  But  their  personal 
influence,  though  it  escapes  fame,  shall  live  immortal  in 
the  lives  that  have  been  sweetened  and  ennobled  by  it. 

The  beneficent  kindness  of  my  friends  has  touched  my 
life  "  like  a  summer  wind  laden  with  a  thousand  invisi- 
ble seeds,  that,  dropping  everywhere,  spring  up  into 
flowers  and  fruit."  All  that  I  hold  sweetest,  all  that  I 
hold  most  precious,  I  owe  to  my  friends.  In  a  thousand 
ways  they  have  turned  my  limitations  into  beautiful  privi- 
leges and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  walk  serene  and 
happy  in  the  shadow  cast  by  my  deprivations. 


Tnose  are  rea-letter-days  in  our  lives  when  we  meet 
around  the  corner  of  the  street  of  life,  people  who 
thrill  us  like  a  fine  poem,  people  whose 'hand-shake  is 
brimful  of  unspoken  sympathy,  and  whose  sweet  rich 
natures  impart  to  our  eager,  impatient  spirits  a  wonderful 

restfulness  which,  in  its  essence,  is  divine.  The  perplexi- 
ties, irritations  ar.d  worries  that  have  absorbed  us  pass 
like  unpleasant  dreams,  and  we  wake  to  see  with  new 
eyes  and  hear  with  new  ears  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
God's  real  world.  The  solemn  nothings  that  fill  our 
every-day  life  blossom  suddenly  into  bright  possibilities. 
In  a  word,  while  they  are  near  us  we  feel  that  all  is  well. 
Perhaps  we  never  saw  them  before,  and  they  may  never 
cross  our  life's  path  again  ;  but  the  influence  of  their 
calm,  mellow  natures  is  a  libation  poured  upon  our  dis- 
content, and  we  feel  its  healing  touch,  as  the  ocean  feels 
the  mountain  stream  freshening  its  brine. 

Phillips  Brooks  and  the  Key  to  Heaven 

I  COUNT  it  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  of  my  life  to 
1  have  known  and  conversed  with  many  men  of  genius. 
Only  those  who  knew  Bishop  Brooks  can  appreciate  the 
joy  his  friendship  was  to  those  who  possessed  it.  As  a 
child,  I  loved  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  clasp  his  great  hand 
with  one  of  mine,  while  Miss  Sullivan  spelled  into  the 
other  his  beautiful  words  about  God  and  the  spiritual 
world.  I  heard  him  with  a  child's  wonder  and  delight. 
My  spirit  could  not  reach  up  to  his,  but  he  gave  me  a 
real  sense  of  joy  in  life,  and  I  never  left  him  without 
carrying  away  a  fine  thought  that  grew  in  beauty  and 
depth  of  meaning  as  I  grew.  Once,  when  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  why  there  were  so  many  religions,  he  said  : 
"  There  is  one  universal  religion,  Helen  —  the  religion  of 
love.  Love  your  Heavenly  Father  with  your  whole 
heart  and  soul,  love  every  child  of  God  as  much  as  ever 
you  can,  and  remember  that  the  possibilities  of  good  are 
greater  than  the  possibilities  of  evil ;  and  you  have  the 
key  to  Heaven."  His  life  was  a  happy  illustration  of 
this  truth.  In  his  noble  soul  love  and  widest  knowledge 
were  blended  with  faith  that  had  become  insight. 

Bishop  Brooks  taught  me  no  special  creed  or  dogma  ; 
but  he  impressed  upon  my  mind  two  great  ideas  —  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
made  me  feel  that  these  truths  underlie  all  creeds  and 
forms  of  worship.  God  is  love,  God  is  our  father,  we 
are  His  children ;  therefore  the  darkest  clouds  will 
break,  and  though  right  be  worsted,  wrong  shall  not 
triumph.  I  am  too  happy  in  this  world  to  think  much 
about  the  future  except  to  remember  that  I  have  cher- 
ished friends  awaiting  me  there  in  God's  beautiful 
Somewhere.  In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  they  seem  so 
close  to  me  that  I  should  not  think  it  strange  if  at  any 
moment  they  should  clasp  my  hand  and  speak  words  of 
endearment  as  they  used  to  before  they  went  away. 
Since  Bishop  Brooks  died  I  have  read  the  Bible  through  ; 
also  some  philosophical  works  on  religion,  among  them 
Swedenborg's  "  Heaven  and  Hell"  and  Drummond's 
"  Ascent  of  Man,"  and  I  have  found  no  creed  or  system 
more  soul-satisfying  than  Bishop  Brooks's  creed  of  love. 
I  knew  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  too,  and  the  memory  of 
his  strong,  warm  hand-clasp  is  like  a  benediction.  He 
was  the  most  charming  and  delightful  of  companions. 
He  knew  so  much,  he  had  conquered  so  much,  he  had 
seen  life  from  so  many  sides  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  dull  or  despairing  in  his  presence. 

Three  Famous  Men  —  Three  Good  Friends 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  is  one  of  my  very  oldest 
friends.  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  eight,  and 
my  love  for  him  has  increased  with  my  years.  His  wise, 
tender  sympathy  has  been  the  support  of  Miss  Sullivan 
and  me  in  times  of  trial  and  sorrow,  and  his  strong  hand 
has  helped  us  over  many  rough  places  ;  and  what  he 
has  done  for  us  he  has  done  for  thousands  of  those  who 
have  difficult  tasks  to  accomplish.  He  has  filled  the  old 
skins  of  dogma  with  the  new  wine  of  love,  and  shown 
men  what  it  is  to  believe,  live  and  be  free.  What  he  has 
taught  we  have  seen  beautifully  expressed  in  his  own 
life  —  love  of  country,  kindness  to  the  least  of  his 
brethren,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  live  upward  and  onward. 
He  has  been  an  inspirer  of  men,  and  a  mighty  doer  of  the 
Word,  the  friend  of  all  his  race  —  God  bless  him  ! 

I  have  already  written  of  my  first  meeting  with  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Since  then  I  have  spent  many 
happy  days  with  him  at  Washington  and  at  his  beautiful 
home  in  the  heart  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  near  Baddeck, 
the  village  made  famous  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
book.  In  Doctor  Bell's  laboratory  or  in  the  fields  on 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  I  have  spent  many 
delightful  hours  listening  to  what  he  had  to  tell  me 
about  his  experiments,  and  helping  him  fly  kites  by 
means  of  which  he  expects  to  discover  the  laws  that 
shall  govern  the  future  airship.  Doctor  Bell  is  conver- 
sant in  many  fields  of  science  and  has  the  art  of  making 
every  subject  he  touches  interesting,  even  the  most 
abstruse  theories.  He  makes  you  feel  that  if  you  only 
had  a  little  more  time,  you,  too,  might  be  an  inventor. 
He  has  a  humorous  and  poetic  side,  too,  which  is 
charming  ;  and  his  dominating  passion  is  his  love  for 
children.  He  is  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  he  has  a 
little  deaf  child  in  his  arms.     His  labors  in  behalf  of  the 


deaf  will  live  on  and  bless  generations  of  children  yet  to 
come ;  and  we  love  him  alike  for  what  he  himself  has 
achieved  and  what  he  has  evoked  from  others. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  He  had  invited  Miss  Sullivan  and 
me  to  call  on  him  one  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  early 
in  the  spring,  just  after  I  had  learned  to  speak.  We 
were  shown  at  once  to  his  library  where  we  found  him 
seated  in  a  big  armchair  by  a  cheerful  open  fire  which 
glowed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth,  thinking,  he  said, 
of  other  days.  "  And  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
river  Charles,"  I  suggested.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  the 
Charles  has  many  dear  associations  for  me."  There 
was  an  odor  of  print  and  leather  in  the  room  which  told 
me  that  it  was  full  of  books,  and  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  instinctively  to  find  them.  My  fingers  lighted  upon 
a  beautiful  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems,  and  when  Miss 
Sullivan  told  me  what  it  was  I  began  to  recite 

"  Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea  !  " 

But  I  stopped  suddenly.  I  felt  tears  on  my  hand.  I 
had  made  my  beloved  poet  weep,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed. He  made  me  sit  in  his  armchair  while  he 
brought  different  objects  of  interest  for  me  to  examine, 

and  at  his  request  I  recited  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  which  was  then  my  favorite  poem. 
After  that  I  saw  Doctor  Holmes  many  times  and 
learned  to  love  him.  His  mind  was  like  a  rich 
orchard,  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  dropped  continually 
as  he  talked.  Every  remark  had  a  spicy  flavor  of 
its  own,  andhis  conversation  quickened  my  thoughts 
on  many  subjects. 

One  beautiful  summer  day,   not   long   after  my 
meeting  with  Doctor  Holmes,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I 
visited    Mr.   Whittier   in    his    quiet    home    on    the 
Merrimac.     His  gentle  courtesy  and  quaint  speech    ! 
won  my  heart.     He  had  a  book  of  his  poems  in  raised   ] 
print  from  which  I  read  "  In  School  Days."     He  I 
was  delighted  that  I  could  pronounce  the  words  so   I 
well,  and  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  under-   ! 
standing  me.     Then  I  asked  many  questions  about 
the  poem  and  read  his  answers  by  placing  my  fingers 
on  his  lips.     He  said  he  was  the  little  boy  in  the 
poem,  and  that  the  girl's  name  was  Sally,  and  more 
which   I  have    forgotten.     I  also   recited    "  Laus 
Deo,"  and  as  I  spoke  the   concluding  verses   he 
placed  in  my  hands  a  statue  of  a  slave  from  whose 
crouching  figure  the  fetters  were  falling,  even   as 
they  fell  from  Peter's  limbs  when  the  angel  led  him 
forth  out   of  prison.     Afterward  we  went  into  his 
study,  and  he  wrote  his  autograph  for  my  teacher 
and  expressed  his  admiration  of  her  work,  saying 
to  me,  "  She  is  your  spiritual  liberator."     Then  he 
led  me  to  the  gate  and  kissed  me  tenderly  on  my 
forehead.     I  promised  to  visit  him  again  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 

Meetings  with  Many  Literary  Men 

DURING  the  two  years  I  spent  in  New  York  I 
had  many  opportunities  to  talk  with  distin- 
guished people  whose  names  I  had  often  heard,  but 
whom  I  had  never  expected  to  meet.  Most  of  them 
I  met  first  in  the  house  of  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  visit 
him  and  dear  Mrs.  Hutton  in  their  lovely  home,  and 
see  their  library  and  read  the  beautiful  sentiments 
and  bright  thoughts  gifted  friends  had  written  for 
them.  Mr.  Hutton  introduced  me  to  many  of 
his  literary  friends,  greatest  of  whom  are  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  I  have 
also  met  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  They  were  all  gentle 
and  sympathetic,  and  I  felt  the  charm  of  their 
manner  as  much  as  I  had  felt  the  brilliancy  of  their 
essays  and  poems.  I  knew  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  once  he  brought  to  see  me  the  dear  poet 
of  the  woodlands — Mr.  John  Burroughs.  I  could 
not  keep  pace  with  all  these  literary  folk  as  they 
glanced  from  subject  to  subject  and  entered  into 
deep  dispute,  or  made  conversation  sparkle  with 
witticisms.  But  they  spoke  many  gracious  words 
to  me,  which  I  keep  among  my  heart's  choicest 
treasures.  Mr.  Gilder  told  me  about  his  moonlight 
journeys  across  the  vast  desert  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  I  read  from  Mark  Twain's  lips  one  or  two  of 
his  good  stories.  He  has  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
saying  and  doing  everything.  I  feel  the  twinkle  of 
his  eye  in  his  hand-shake.  Even  while  he  utters 
his  cynical  wisdom  in  an  indescribably  droll  voice, 
he  makes  you  feel  that  his  heart  is  a  tender  Iliad  of 
human  sympathy. 

Women  Whose  Friendship  is  Cherished 

THERE  are  a  host  of  other  lovely  people  I  met  in 
New  York:  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor 
of  "  St.  Nicholas,"  and  Mrs.  Riggs  (Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin),  the  sweet  author  of  "  Pansy."  I  received 
from  them  gifts  that  have  the  sweet  concurrence  of 
the  heart,  books  containing  their  own  thoughts,  soul- 
illumined  letters  and  photographs  that  I  love  to 
have  described  again  and  again.  But  there  is  not 
space  to  mention  all  my  friends,  and  indeed  there 
are  things  about  them  hidden  behind  the  wings  of 
cherubim,  things  too  sacred  to  set  forth  in  cold 
print.  It  is  with  hesitancy  that  I  speak  even  of 
Mrs.  Laurence  Hutton,  who  has  oftenest  advised 
and  helped  me  in  my  progress  through  college. 
I  have  one  friend  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted. 
He  is  known  for  the  powerful  hand  with  which  he 
guides  vast  enterprises,  and  his  wonderful  abilities 
have  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all.  Modesty 
crowns  his  achievements:  he  eoes  about  doing  good, 


silent  and  unseen.  Again  I  touch  upon  the  circle 
of  honored  names  I  must  nol  mention;  but  I  would 

fain  acknowledge  the  generosity  and  affectionate 
interest  with  which  he  is  making  it  easier  for  me  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  college. 

I  have  many  far-off  friends  whom  I  have  never 
seen.  Indeed,  they  are  so  many  that  I  have  often 
been  unable  to  reply  to  their  letters;  but  I  wish  to 
say  here  that  I  am  always  grateful  for  their  kind 
words,  however  insufficiently  I  acknowledge  them. 
A  friendly  letter  or  a  hearty  hand-shake  gives 
me  genuine  pleasure.  It  may  be  only  the  clinging 
touch  of  a  child's  hand,  but  there  is  as  much  poten- 
tial sunshine  in  it  for  me  as  there  is  in  a  loving 
glance  for  others.  I  have  often  been  asked,  "  Do 
people  not  bore  you  ?  "  I  do  not  understand  what 
that  means.  I  suppose  their  calls  would  occasion- 
ally seem  inopportune  if  I  thought  of  it ;  but  I  never 
think  of  it.  The  touch  of  a  hand  may  seem  an  im- 
pertinence, while  that  of  another  is  like  a  benedic- 
tion. I  have  met  people  so  empty  of  joy  that  when 
I  clasped  their  frosty  finger-tips  it  seemed  as  if  I 
were  shaking  hands  with  a  northeast  storm.  Others 
there  are  whose  fingers  have  sunbeams  in  them; 
their  grasp  warms  my  heart. 

u  I  Am  as  Happs'  as  You  Are  " 

MY  STORY  is  now  told,  and  I  hope,  kind  reader, 
you  are  convinced  how  little  able  1  was  to  write 
it.  I  live  in  my  own  way  the  life  that  you  do,  and  I 
am  as  happy  as  you  are.  The  outward  circumstances 
of  our  lives  are  but  the  shell  of  things.  My  life  is 
pervaded  by  love  as  a  cloud  by  light.  Deafness  is 
a  barrier  against  intrusion,  and  blindness  makes  us 
oblivious  to  much  that  is  ugly  and  revolting  in  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  unpleasant  things  I  move 
as  one  who  wears  an  invisible  cap. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  isolation  infolds 
me  like  a  cold,  white  mist  as  I  sit  alone  and  wait  at 
Life's  shut  gate.  Beyond  there  is  light  and  music 
and  sweet  companionship;  but  I  may  not  enter. 
Fate,  silent,  pitiless,  inexorable,  bars  the  way. 
Fain  would  I  question  his  imperious  decree;  for 
my  heart  is  still  undisciplined  and  passionate;  but 
my  tongue  will  not  utter  the  bitter,  futile  words 
that  rise  to  my  lips,  and  they  fall  back  into  my 
heart  like  unshed  tears.  Silence  sits  immense  upon 
my  soul.  Then  comes  Hope  with  sweet,  sad  smile 
and  whispers,  "There  is  joy  in  self-forgetfulness." 
So  I  try  to  make  the  light  in  others'  eyes  my  sun, 
the  music  in  others'  ears  my  symphony,  the  smile  on 
others'  lips  my  happiness. 


(THE  END) 


From . 


1  HELENA,  OR  THE  BOND  OF  HOPE. 
By  C.  Albert  Fairbanks. 
C.  Albert  Fairbanks  of  this  city  has 
published  a  book.  He  has  given  Wor- 
cester the  new  distinction  o£  having 
the  only  blind  novelist  in  the  world, 
for  while  there  have  been  blind  musi- 
cians and  poets,  so  far  as  is  known 
there  has  never  before  been  a  blind 
novelist.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  also  a  musi- 
cian, numbering  piano  playing  among 
his  accomplishments. 

Favorable  notices  have  been  given  his 
book,  "Helena,"  by  a  number  of  liter- 
ary journals,  and  interesting  articles 
descriptive  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  his  meth- 
ods 01  working  and  his  book,  have  been 
printed  in  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Journal  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Press. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks has  accomplished  in  perfecting 
this  story  and  presenting  such  a  well- 
joined  train  of  events  in  its  course  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  exceedingly 
vivid  character  studies.  When  it  is  re- 
j  membered  that  he  has  been  afflicted 
I  with  blindness  ever  since  he  was  a  mere 
baby  and  that  all  his  impressions  of 
people  and  nature  have  come  to  him 
without  the  aid  of  sight  it  makes  the 
accomplishment  seem  even  more  won- 
derful. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  familiar  figure  to 
most  of  the  people  of  his  native  city. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  Boston 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  been  perseverlngiy  continued 
ever  since  by  the  young  author,  who  is 
familiar  with  more  of  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  world  than  many  a  student 
possessed  of  all  the  greater  opportuni- 
ties  afforded   by   the   sense  of  sight. 

He    has    another    novel    now    nearlng 
completion  entitled  "Anne's   Conquest," 
and  is  also  at  work  on  an  opera,  "King 
I  Pluto,"    in    conjunction    with    his    pub- 
lisher, Warren  S.  Sweet. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book  just  pub- 
lished.  Mr.   Fairbanks  says: 

"In  proffering  my  first  work  of  fic- 
tion to  my  kind  patrons,  I  humbly  en- 
treat them  to  be  lenient  and  considerate 
in  judging  its  merits.  The  preparation 
of  it  has  been  an  arduous  task,  for  the 
author  being  blind,  poor  in  spirit  and 
in  health,  has  had  peculiar  obstacles  to 


i  contend    with,    but   be   Is   truly   grateful 
to  I  Hvine  J'r<.  -  him 

omplete  it  without  thr?  all 
glstance  or  encouragement     from 
nut'. 

"Those  who  rend  this  story  of  Helena 
will  find  It  abounds  with  j 
ment.  and.  If  they  will  t.-ik<-  to  heart 
and  practice  the  lesson  which  it  t< 
es,  they  will  be  better  and  happier  for 
having  read  It.  The  characters  which 
'  appear  in  this  story,  are  taken  froi 

many    of    its    details    are    strictly 


iVne/- 


a 
rrom  . 
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Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan  (ravo  a  party 
yesterday  to  the  nine  Wind  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  who  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  town. 


Edward  Schuerer,  the  blind  musi 
,1    Mr.  and   Mrs.   Hermar 
o{  Hi  Meriden,  who  - 

e   Perkins'    Institut 
the  Blind   in   Boston  in  June,   with 
highest  honors  in  th 
received  word  from  Governor  Crane  «f 

- 
as  teacher  of  the  blind  In  tho* 


Date.. 


Mr.  Chester  R.  Smith,  lorroerly  of 
this  town,  passed  away  at  the  Brockton 
hospital  last  Friday  night,  from  injuries 
received  some  two  hours  previous,  by 
being  run  over  by  a  car  ou  the  electric 
road  between  Abington  at:d  Rockland. 
He  leaves  a  son,  Arthur,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nellie,  whe  is  a  pupil  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Bos- 
ton. A  father,  Nalium  Smith,  also  of 
this  town,  survives  him.  Mr.  Smith 
was  born  in  South  Abington  and  had 
lived  in  town  most  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  cutters  ever  employed  in 
9  Whitman  shoe  shop  and  his  labors 
were  always  in  demand.  The  funeral 
set  vices  were  held  at  the  home  of  the 
son  on  Hancock  street,  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  El- 
waid  C.  Camp.  The  interment  was 
in  the  family  lot  in  Mt.  Zion  cemetery, 
Capt.  Swift,  A.  F.  Luzarder,  Henry 
Harding  and  H.  B.  Lantz  acting  as 
bearers. 


^ 
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Date 


•»**°fhe  Late  deorge  William  Hodgdon 

A  deeply  interesting  life  closed  when 
•'Georgie"  Hodgdon  passed   away.    He 
was  born  in  Newmarket,  Aug.  31,  1876. 
.    When  three  years  old  a  fearful  illness 
caused  total  loss  of  sight.    At  the  age 
of  eight  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  blind 
asylum,    South    Boston,    where   he    re- 
mained until  he  was  fifteen.     He  was  a 
scholar  of  more  than  ordinary   merit, 
quick,  to  learn,  wonderfully  discriminat- 
ing, and  of  remarkable  retentive  mem- 
ory.   He  especially  excelled  in  music, 
and  was  a  pianist  of  superior  ability, 
with  so  delicate  an  ear    tbe  slightest 
discord  jarred  on   his  sensitive  nerves. 
Strong  of  will  and  firm  of  purpose,  he 
determined  to  gain  his  own   livelihood, 
going  alone  to  Albany,   where  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  musician  in  a  hotel. 
There  he  remained  until  a  serious  dis- 
ease of  the    lungs  attacked   him.     He 
was  taken   to    a    hospital,    his  friends 
summoned  and  he  was  brought  home. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  our  streets, 
recollecting  perfectly  a  route  he  had 
once  been  over.    Persons  meeting  him 
casually,  with  ready  sympathy  for  his 
infirmity,  spoke  of  him  as  an   "unfortu- 
nate blind  boy" ;  those  who  conversed 
with  him  found  him  an   educated   man. 
Where  others  read  and  forgot,  he  heard 
nd  remembered.    Beloved  in  his  home 
ircle  and  esteemed  by  many  friends, 
he    beautiful     and     numerous     floral 
Dkens  on  and  around  his  coffin   testi- 
.ed  to  the  fond  regard  in  which  he  was 
ield.    It  is  not  given  us  to  solve  the 
oystery  of  suph  a  life,   but  we  may 
3arn  a  lesson  furnished  us  by  this  exam- 
ile     of    fortitude,    perseverance    and 
■atience.    "He  has  begun  the  world, 
ot  this  world,  no,  not  this,   the  world 
hat  sets  this  right."  e.  p.  c. 

Among  the  floral  tributes  were  the 
ollowing:    Pillow,  "Georgie,"  Mr.  and 
Irs.  George  O.   Hodgdon ;   harp  with 
iroken  string,  "Our  brother,"   Mr.  and 
Irs.  C.  A.  Sinclair  andE.  G.  Hodgdon; 
trreath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benj.   Blackburn, 
famaica   Plain,   Mass.;    Wreath,     Mr. 
.nd    Mrs.    E.    P.   Blanched,   Jamaica 
'lain,  Mass.;   wreath,    Harry,   George 
ffld  Bennje  Mathes ;  26.  pink  chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hodgdon ; 
ifl  red  asters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.   Pink- 
mm;    26  white  roses,  Mr.  and    Mrs. 
Jharles  F. Blanchard,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
!6  white  chrysanthemums,  Aunt  Ellen  ; 
!6    white    asters,    Harry    B.     Tasker, 
)over;   wreath,  sweet  peas,   Mr.    and 
.Urs.  John  H.  Ramsbottom,   Rochester ; 
bouquet,  sweet  peas,  Mrs.  Ira  p.aekuni;. 
bouquet,  hydrangeas,  Mrs.  John  Demer- 
itt;  26,  purple  and  white  asters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  H-  Purgio ;  bouquet,  red  pinks, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Tasker;   bouquet, 
sweet  peas,  Miss  Cassie  Durell ;  bouquet, 
red  dahlias,  Miss  Sadie  Chapman ;   bou- 
quet, hydrangeas,  Mrs,  True  E.  Smith 
bouquet,  Misses  Jennie  and  Rena  Young 
bouquet,    Wm.    L.   Caswell;    bouquet, 
Miss    Edith   Langley ;   bouquet,    whit* 
asters,  Mrs.  E.   M.   Tasker ;   pyramid 
Nellie    and    Etta    French ;    and    mam 
others,  among  which  were  some  beauti" 
ful  cut  flowers. 


WERIDENMAN 
APPOINTED  BY 
GOV,  CRANE. 


Ed.  Schuerer  to  Teach 

the  Blind  in  Bay 

State. 


Edward  Schuerer,  the  blind  musiciauj 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schuerer  ofl 
Hickory  street,  who  graduated  from  the 
Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton in  June,  with  the  highest  honors  in 
the  class  of  1902.  has  received  word 
from  Governor  Crane  of  Massachusetts 
of  a  state  appointment  as  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  that  state. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  makes  a 
yearly  appropriation  for  the  education 
of  blind  people,  and  teachers  are  select- 
ed for  the  blind  in  the  large  cities  who 
are  unable  to  enter  an  institution. 

Mr.  'Schuerer  Who  is  visiting  his  paj 
rents  in  this  city  just  now,  will  begin 
his  new  duties  next  Monday.  He  goesj 
to  Springfield  from  here,  where  he  will 
meet  a  guide  who  has.  been  selected  to 
accompany  him  in  his  travels. 

Mr.  Schuerer's  appointment  is  an  imj 
portant  one.  The  duties  assigned  him 
are  not  so  easy  as  many  people  ma; 
think.  Being  thoroughly  educated  fo: 
this  kind  of  work  he  will  be  able  tq 
perform  the  arduous  duties  without 
much  trouble.  The  salary  attached  to 
his  position  is  $1,000  per  year  and  q 
guide   is   furnished  by    the   state. 

Mr.  Schuerer  is  25  years  old.  Hel 
entered  Perkins  institute  ten  years  ago, 
and  took  a  complete  course  in  that  insti- 
tution. He  made  a  study  of  music,  and 
is  today  one  of  the  best  musicians  of  hte 
age  in  New  England.  Those  who  heard 
him  at  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  this  city  a  few  months  ago  can  vouch 
for  the  above  statement. 

The  excellent  standing  he  attained  at 
the  institute  after  'his  ten  years'  school- 
ing won  the  state  appointment  for  him, 
which  probably  means  a  life  position. 

On  Sunday  evening  four  of  Mr. 
Schuerer's  schoolmates  will  accompany 
him  to  Wallingford,  where  they  will  give 
a  concert  in  one  of  the  borough 
churches. 


.I..A.cly.. 


....... 


Date.. 


^G^sjWBIjrfTViirbanks,  of  Worcester,  who 
lias  been  blind  for  thirty-three  years,  or 
since  he  wSS'twW  years  old,  has  published  a 
novel.  It  was  written  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  pin  pricks  and  then  translated  by  a 
friend,  whose  copy  was  the  manuscript  used 
by  the  publishers. 


AUGUST    18,    1902 

■     NOTABLE   BENEFACTIONS 

The  manner  itt  which  the  late  Joseph 
B.  Glover  left  the  bulk  of  his  large 
fortune  is  notable  In  at  least  one  re- 
spect, namely,  tfhat  it  is-  widely  distrib- 
uted among  institutions  of  philanthropy 
and  education.  Our  very  rich  men,  in  re- 
turning to  the  public  some  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  'they  have  accumulated 
with  the  aid  of  the  community  In  which 
they  have  lived,  most  often  place  it  in 
a  few  large  sums,  or  even  in  one  only. 
The  effective  and  complete  endowment  of 
some  institution  raises  a  monument  to 
the  benefactor;  the  personal  element, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  en- 
ters Into  the  matter.  In  such  a  wide 
distribution  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Glover 
in  his  will,   this  element  is  absent. 

Which  is  the  most  desirable  method? 
TVe  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  aiding 
with  substantial  but  not  great  sums  of 
money  50  benevolent  Institutions  in  Bos- 
ton the  late  Mr.  Glover  has  'contributed 
more  largely  to  increasing!  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  and  relieving  human 
suffering  than  If  he  had  founded  a  col- 
lege or  built  .a  church  with  his  fortune 
in  bulk.  It  is,  moreover,  In  keeping  with 
the  character  and  the  impulses  of  one 
who  to  a  great  age  carried  the  traditions 
of  the  Boston  merchants  of  a  generation 
now  passed  away. 

Bpstonr  Mass.  Cpuner. 


"  The  l'atnro^e'pirB'r'aiover,  who    3188 
last    week    at    the    ripe     old    age    of. 
eighty-seven      years,   a    bachelor    and 
without  immediate  dependents,  left  Ins- 
large  fortune  to  be    distributed    among 
nearly  fifty  charitable  and    educational 
institutions  in  this  city.     Most  of    them 
received  §5000  cash,  the  Perkins  Jnsti-  _ 
tuiion  for  tbe  Blind  being  more  greatly 
favoreXTTfite-disposaTSf  his  wealth  is 
so  sharply  in  contrast  with  that  usually 
made  by  very  rich  men  in  these  days  as 
to  provoke  comment.     Benefactions    to 
the   public,  in     such    cases,   most  fre- 
quently take  the  form  of  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  the  benefactor.     A  char- 
acteristic instance  is  that  of  the  endow- 
ment of  a  "Brigham  Hospital"   by    the 
late   Peter  Brigham,  which    is    indefin- 
itely postponed  by  reason  of    the  litiga-  j 
tion  which  has  been  provoked   on   the 
part  of  his  heirs  who  think    themselves , 
defrauded.    There    is    nothing  of  this 
sort  in  the  benevolence  of  this  old  mer-l 
chant  of  Boston.     He   sought  no  post  | 
mortem  fame,  no    selfish    glorification. 
He  cave  where  he  saw  it  was  desirable 
to  give,  in  aid  of  efforts    for  the  ameli- 
oration of  conditions  of  life  in  the   city 
in  which  he    had    won  his  commercial 
success.   "We  are  inclined  to   believe, 
sas  the  Boston   Post,  "that    in    aiding 
with  substantial  but  not  great   sums  of 
money  fifty  benevolent  institutions  in 
in  Boston  the  late  Mr.  Glover    has  con- 
tributed more  largely  to  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  happiness   and  relieving 
human  suffering  than  if  he  had  founded 
a  college  or  built  a  church  with  his  for-  i 
tune  in  bulk.     It  is,  moreover^keep-^ 

in^with  the  character  and  impulses  of 
I  on"e  who  to  a  great  age  carried  the  tra 
I  ditions  of  the  Boston    merchants    of    a 
1  generation  now  passed  away." 


■THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH 
■  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE, 
Philadelphia.  Pcmi. 

Date S.e.<  '->~~  *>    IMS 

Helen  Keller,  the  H'tJ^.  deaf  and  dumb  young  woman,  has  become 
proficient  in  l,atin,  French  and  German,  as  well  as  in  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany.  She  has  been  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College 
with  honors.  She  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  her  remarkable 
life.  She  loves  flowers  and  out-of-door  life.  Is  in  perfect  health  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  herself.  She  can  play  a  game  of  chess  that  perplexes 
her  opponents.  After  immense  labor  and  long-continued  effort  she  has  not 
only  learned  how  to  speak  but  also  to  sing,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not 
unpleasing.  She  sews,  knits,  and  does  fancy  work  skilfully.  She  has  a 
keen  sympathy  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  a  tale  of  misfortune  will 
move  her  to  tears  instantly. 

house  on  Broad  street.  Miss  Hayes  is 
the  teacher  selected  to  come  to  Nan- 
tucket and  will  be  in  town  today 
(Saturday)  only. 


TUESDAY.    SEPTEMBER    23.     1902 


THE  INQUIRER 

\   iMUed  every  Saturday  at  475 
Broadway,  South  Boston. 

•     Telephones  |^a«--^4-5. 


MANY   PUBLIC   BEQUESTS 

Numerous   Institutions   Benefit   by   Provi- 
sions of  the  Will  of  Sarah  W.  Taber 

The  will   of  Sarah    W.   Tabrr  was  I! 
the    pr  lay.    and 

number    of    pub"  'a    the 

date    of    April   '_'7.    I'm).    I  Yank    E.    Sir 
Boston    Is    i 

the  Income  to  be  dlvl 

$1000   '.-"n    to   the   Society   of   SI 
Roxbury,    the    M  I 

lum,    the    Kindergarten    for    the .  Blind,    the 
tor  Crippled   Ohlldi   i  aiding 

Fund   of  the  American   Ul 
aoclatlon  and   the 

Normal  and   Industrial  School  at  Tui 
Ala.;    $S00   c-ach    to    the    Children's    M 
and  the  First  Religious  Society  of  Roxbury. 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    20,    1902. 
PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Celebrated  Blind  Asylum  Commences 
New  Year. 
The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
commenced  its  scholastic  year  on 
Thursday  last.  There  are  several 
changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers.  In 
the  boys'  department  Mr.  Albert  Mar- 
shall Jones  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
A.  O.  Caswell  of  Williamsburg.  Mass.. 
while  Mi-.  Louis  Allen,  teacher  of  sci- 
ence, is  succeeded  ty  Mr.  H.  Harvey. 
In  the  girls'  department  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Alice  Dearborn  has  been 
accepted,  and  Miss  Irene  Mason  is  her 
successor.  Thursday  next  the  regular 
weekly  visitir.g  days  will  be  inaugu- 
rated, when  the  public  aie  invited  to 
inspect  the  class  exercises,  which  are 
always  interspersed  with  a  pleasing 
musical  program.  Professor  Anagnos 
most  earnestly  labors  in  the  behalf  of 
this  institution,  and  all  through  the 
summer  season  has  devoted  time  am' 
energy  to  the  cause,  having  been  ab- 
sent "out  a  few  days  for  convention 
work. 


DENNIS  REARDON,  ARCHITECT 
AND  PRINTER,  IS  BOSTON'S 
MOST  WONDERFUL  BLIND  MAN 




irei 

i  \    ' 

:  V  2U  r&B. 

To  Assist  the  Blind. 

Through  the  action  of    the    legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of    Massachusetts,    a 
plan  has  been  perfected  by  which    the 
adult  blind    may    receive    instruction 
at  their  homes    in    reading,    writing, 
and  such  manual  occupation    as    they 
may  be  capable    of    undertaking,    and 
which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for 
many  weary  hours  which  must   other- 
wise    pass     in     idleness.      Competent 
teachers  have  been  selected  to  furnish 
all  the  assistance  in   their    power    for 
the    successful     performance     of    this 
work.      Since  it  is   very    desirable    to 
reach  as    many    as    possible    of    those 
who  may  be  waiting  in    darkness    for 
the  intellectual  light    to    shine    upon 
them  through  this  means,  it    is    earn- 
estly  hoped   that  all  those    who    may 
learn  of  this  notice  will  co-operate  in 
the  work  by    sending    the    name    and 
address  of  any  blind    person    to    Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  at    Mr.  G.  G.  Fish's 


DENNIS    A    REARDOX. 
Boston's  most  wonderful  blind   man.     He  buys   all   the   goods ,  for  the   Perkins  In- 
stitutloa  and  Is  an  architect    of   great    abilit>. 


ONE   OF  THE  BUILDINGS   JUST 


FINISHED  IN  JAMAICA  PLAIN  ERECTED 


FROM   PLANS   MADE   BY   DEJNNTS  REARDON,    THE    B1UIND    ARCHITECT 
AT    THE    FE1RKINS    INSTIT'U' 


E. 


Sightless  for  30  years,  Dennis  A.  Rear- 
don  of  422  East  Fifth  street,  South  Bos- 
ton, is  a  wonderful  man.  In  that  long 
period  of  time,  during  which  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  Perkins  'Institute  for 
the  Blind,  he  has  achieved  much,  of 
which  his  friends  and  associates  are 
justly  proud,  but  in  which  he  himself 
sees  nothing  remarkab'.'».  The  story  of 
his  achievements,  however,  reads  almost 
llWe  a  fairy  tale,  but  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  t 

Mr.  Reardon  is  the  architect  of  16  I 
completed  buildings,  designed  for  the  Per-  ] 
kins  Institute,  including  the  Eliot  cottage  j 
at  523  Broadway,  the  Howe  cottage.  ] 
near  the  institute,  and  various  buildings 
on  Fourth.  Fifth  and  Eighth  streets,  in- 
cluding the  house  In  which  he  lives— in  j 
fact,  all  of  the  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  by  the  institute  for  the  past 
15  years. 

resides  these  there  are  two  buildings 
now  under  construction  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
to  be  used  for  kindergarten  purposes,  of 
which  he  is  the  architect,  and  a  num- 
ber of  six-story  buildings  in  contempla- 
tion among  them  a  very  handsome  and 
elaborate  steel  and  iron  fireproof  struc- 
ture    rhe  cost   of  which  •will   be   neO.OTO. 

The  attractive  building  No.  383  Boylston 
street  and  the  one  next  to  it.  where  the 
office  and  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute are  to  be  found,  as  they  stand  to- 
day,  aiv  the  works  of  Mr.  Reardon,   who 

remodelled  them  about  two  years  ago, 
converting  them  from  dwelling  houses  to 
business  blocks. 

When  a  building  is  to  be  constructed, 
Mr.  Reardon,  after  getting  acquainted 
with  all  the  purposes  it  Is  to  embody, 
forms  an  Idea  In  his  mind  of  what  is 
needed  and  desired.  Then  he  directs  his 
young  ladv  assistant.  Miss  Lizzie  Bowden. 
just  what  length  to  make  the  various 
lines,  which  ar^  drawn  by  her  at  his  dic- 
tation upon   a  chart,   to   a  scale   measure 


the  staircases  are  to  be,  how  many  steps 
to  each  staircase,  how  thick  the  walls, 
etc.,  from  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant down  to  the  smallest  and  most  tri- 
fling   detail. 

•Such  was  Mr.  Reardon's  reticence  and 
modesty  that  it  was  hard  to  learn  from 
him  of  his  accomplishments,  as  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt  that  there  was  any 
"story"  to  be  told  about  him,  and  so  in 
order  to  learn  more  of  his  methods  the 
writer  was  obliged  to  call  on  Messrs.  W. 
A.  &  H.  A.  Root,  the  contractors,  who 
through  a  long  period  of  business  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Reardon  were  able  to  im- 
part much   interesting   Information. 

Mr.  Root,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  for  12  years  past  has  enjoyed,  to 
use  his  own  words,  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Reardon,  whom  he  considers  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  "Mr.  Reardon,"  he 
says,  "is  i  gifted  with  nothing  short  of 
mental  vision.  I  consider  he  has  done 
as1  much  for  them  since  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  blind  as  Phillips  and  Gar- 
rison did  for  the  slaves.  It  seems  as 
though  It  was  necessary  for  that  man  to 
lose  his  eyesight  in  order  that  he  might,  by 
divine  compensation,  be  an  educator  of 
the  blind.  I  consider  that  a  l'arge  amount 
of  the  money  which  has  been  given  to  the 
blind  is  the  result  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment brought  about  by  htm  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution.  The  sagacity 
and  foresight  of  this  quiet,  unassuming, 
self-effacing  man,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  for  about  30  years,  are  almost  in- 
credible. He  was  surely  appointed  to  fill 
his  particular  niche  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  the  attention  of  the  world  should 
be  caKed  to  this  striking  instance  of  the 
heights  to  which  a  blind  person  can  at- 
tain. 

"I  know  nothing  Mr.  Reardon  cannot 
do.  In  talking,  he  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression, 'I  see,'  etc.,  and  he  speaks  truly, 
for  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  seeing 
more   than   you   or   I.     With   a  few   ques 


ment.  The  floors  are  thus  all  drawn  In  :  tions  he  will  have  a  mental  picture  that 
outline,  showing  door  openings,  windows,  ]s  m0>libly  impressed  on  his  retentive 
closets,   shelves,   etc.  |  memory,    which    Is    more    accurate    than 

When    the    floor    plans    are   all  made   in  :  y0urs  or  mine  of  the  same  things, 
outline,     showing    everything    but    eleva-  [     "He  carries   in  his  mind   all   the  details 
tions,  a  draughtsman  is  called  In  and  Mr.  .  ot  a   building,    can  tell  to  an  inch  the  lo- 
Reardon  dictates  to  him  exactly  how.wlde  ,  cation     of     stairways,     flrep'.aces,     doors. 


windows,  bathtubs,  drains,  etc.,  and  fre- 
quently finds  it  necessary  to  correct  the 
mechanics  who  are  carrying  out  his  di- 
rections. He  spends  many  hours  at  the 
buildings. 

"I  remember  one  occasion  when  Mr. 
Reardon  said  to  the  plumber:  'What  are  I 
you  carrying  the  flues  into  the  cellar  for?  ; 
I  want  that  changed;  a  fireplace  is  to  go 
there,'  and  Mr.  Reardon  was  right.'  He 
knew  where  the  drains  should  go,  just 
how  deep  the  foundation  should  be;  he 
can  give  offhand  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  brick  work  and  of  stone  work;  can 
estimate  the  number  of  yards  of  painting 
almost  to  a  dot,  can  accurately  approxi- 
mate the  cost  of  all  this  work  upon  de- 
mand. 

"I  never  saw  a  man  like  him,"  said  Mr. 
Root.  "Think  of  a  blind  man  doing  all 
tlhe  electric  wiring  of  a  building,  as  Mr. 
Reardon  has  done  for  the  Day  street 
dormitory   building   in   Jamaica   Plain. 

"Mr.  Reardon  will  go  all  over  a  build- 
ing, feeling  of  the  woodwork  to  see  if  it 
Is  properly  sandpapered,  and  of  the  paint- 
ing to  see  if  it  has  the  proper  number  of 
coats,  and  he  can  readily  detect  if  every- 
thing is  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 

"He  has  the  entire  charge  of  all  con- 
struction, repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  and  personally  buys  the  lumber 
used  as  well  as  other  materials  of  con- 
struction. In  1897,  when  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  make  a  change  from  Rox- 
bury  stone  to  granite,  Mr.  Reardon  had 
all  the  prices  in  his  mind  and  at  once 
gave  them. 

"On  one  occasion  a  bill  for  blasting  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Reardon  and  the  figures  were 
read  to  him.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
called  up  the  astonished  firm  on  the  tele- 
phone and  announced  to  them  that  they 
had  cheated  themselves,  giving  the  ex- 
act number  of  feet  they  had  excavated 
and  the  exact  amount  of  blasting,  which, 
upon  Investigation,  was  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct  and  greater  than  the  firm 
had  been  aware  of." 

In  connection  with  the  Day  street  dor-1 
mltory,  of  whi'ch  a  picture  is  here  given 
the  difference  of  grade  in  land  being 
about  18  inches,  Mr.  Reardon  himself  ar- 
ranged the  grade  of  each  basement  sill 
from  front  to  rear,  so  that  when  finished 
grading  was  done  each  window  sill  was 
the   same  distance  above  g'rade. 

The  building  above  referred  to  is  three 
stories  In  height  and  87x45  in  dimensions. 
'Phe  other  building  now  under  construc- 
tion on  Perkins  street  Is  a  double  house 
of  three- suites  each,  68x84  in  dimensions 
Mr  'Reardon  has  the  entire  charge  of  the 
letting  of  this  building  and  of  all  con- 
rff3,,1!1,  connec«™'  with  the  erection  of 
all  buildings  belonging  to  the  institute 

Mr.  Reardon  dictates  all  speclfiea 
tions.  he  tells  the  plumbers  how  to  go 
down  and  And  drains.  I  have  never  vet 
come  across  a  point  in  construction  or 
anything  else  he  couldn't  explain  The 
versatility  of  his  brain  and  mental'  make 
up  s  wonderful.  He  is  at  home  on  any 
subject."  J 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Root  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm,  one  day '  Mr 
Reardion  expressed  the  idea  that  lit  would 
be  an  Improvement  to  the  Helen  Curtis 
(Bradley  dormitory  to  give  it  an  orna- 
mental portico,  and  he  at  once  dictated 
to  Mr.  Root  the  portico,  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  structure,  and  giving  all  the 
figures,  and  every  little  detail,  Including 
the  number  of  steps  from  the  ground  to 
the  portico,  all  of  which  Mr.  Root  traced 
on  paper  just  as  Mr.  Reardon  told '  him 
to,  the  blind  architect  carrying  all 
necessary  data  in  his  memory. 

By  passing  his  fingers   over   the   trac- 
ing  paper,    Mr.  'Reardon    Is   able   to    feel 
the  lines,   so   sensitive   is   his   touch,   and 
he   can   tell   whether   the    idea   has   been 
carried  out  as  he  intended. 

Always  possessed  wi'th  a  strong  taste 
for  mechanics,  rather  natural  than  ap- 
plied before  losing  his  eyesight  Mr 
Reardon  worked  at  surveying  as  well  as 
at  other  things,  whatever  came  in  his 
way  as  a  business  opportunity  When 
a  severe  cold,  followed  by  inflammation, 
caused  the  trouble  with  his  eyes,  which 
was  at  first  only  partial,  Mr.  Reardon 
became  a  scholar  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  soon  became  manager  of  the 
printing  office,  where  all  the  books  for 
the  blind,  made  with  raised  letters  and 
readl  by  the  fingers,   are   made. 

This  position  he  at  present  holds,  in 
addition  to  his  work  above  referred  to 
and  he  has  still  a.  third  occupation  that 
of  buyer  for  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  iReardon  oan  set  type  as  well  as 
any  of  the  employees  under  him  in  this 
department  who  have  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  but  his  services  are  too  valuable 
to  permit  of  his  devoting  himself  to  this  j 


orcupntlon,  except  In  helping  out  oc- 
casionally. 

If  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  ma- 
clnery  Mr.  Reardon  is  at  nnre  looked  to 
for  assistance.  The  power  is  shut  off  and 
the  blind  mnn  goes  to  .the  machine, 
after  feeling  It  all  over  with  his  fingers, 
almost  Immediately  announces  where  the 
difficulty  lies  and  the  proper  remedy  Is 
then   applied. 

In  the  composition  of  the  many  text 
and  story  books  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Rear- 
don's  Ingenious  ideas  are  of  Inestimable 
benefit.  He  Is  constantly  devising  little 
things  to  make  life  broader  and  more 
pleasant  for  his  blind  associates,  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  all  who  come  In 
dally  or  occasional  contact  with  him,  he 
Is  very  dear.  The  children  especially  re- 
gard Mr.  Reardon  as  their  own  par- 
ticular friend,  and  love  to  gather  around 
him.  clinging  to  his  coat  tails,  while  he 
talks  to  them  In  their  own  child  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Reardon  Is  considered  by  those  who 
know  all  about  his  work  to  have  done 
as  much  for  the  blind  as  the  telephone 
and  other  Inventions  of  the  kind  have 
done  for   the  business  world. 

Aside  from  being  the  designer  of  these 
buildings.  Mr.  Reardon  Is  buyer  for  all 
the  departments  of  the  Institute, 
as  above  stated.  and  all  sorts 
of  "purchases,  from  lumber  and 
building  materials  of  all  sorts  to  the 
smallest  article  of  household  use  which 
are  made  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

The  writer  found  him  one  day  last  week 
in  the  storeroom  on  the  first  floor  of  one 
of  thv  buildings  used  as  an  annex  to  the 
institute. 

There  he  was  at  home  among  his  wares, 
which  Include  crockery  of  all  sorts,  car- 
pet sweepers,  washboards,  gas  chande- 
liers, towels,  colls  of  wire,  mattresses, 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  about  every- 
thing one  finds  In  a  department  store  re- 
lating in  any  way  to  a  house. 

Here  there  Is  a  place  for  •everything 
and  everything  Is  in  its  place,  and,  what 
Is  more.  Mr.  Reardon  can  tell  you  Just 
where  that  place  is  and  can  go  and  put 

\'his  hand  on  whatever  is  desired  without' 
the    slightest     hesitation. 

On  politics,  religion  and  current  events 
as  well  as  ancient  and  contemporaneous 
history,  Mr.  Reardon  is  a  fluent  con- 
versationalist, and  one  entirely  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  he  Is  blind  while  talking 
with  him. 

Mr.  Reardon  carries  a  watch  without  a 
crystal  and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  time.  All  he  has  to  do  Is  to  pass  his 
fingers  over  the  dial  to  assure  himself 
of  the  exact  flight  of  time.  For  card 
playing,  which  is  a  favorite  amusement 
of  his,  he  uses  a  set  of  punched  cards 
and  if  they  are  by  chance  mislaid  Mr. 
Reardon  >*»H  supply  fhclr  less  by  using 
a  pack  which  he  will  prepare  by  pricking 
with  a  pin.  In  connection  with  the  new 
fireproof  building  soon  to  be  erected  Mr. 

Root  says  Mr.  Reardon  knews  the  exact 
number  of  feet  of  steel  and  Iron  to  be 
used   In   its   composition. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Reardon  is  a  man 
of  57.  below  the  medium  height,  of  quiet, 
gentle  manner,  gray-haired  and  gr?y- 
bearded.  rather  heavily  built  and  re- 
sembling in  a.  marked  degree  the  Greek 
scholar  Aristotle. 

That  he  loves  his  work  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. "I  don't  know  that  I  ever  get 
cheated,"  he  said  to  the  reporter.  "I 
don't  trust  to  others,  though.  I  go  by 
my  own  sense  of  touch  alone,  except  in 
the  matter  of  color,  as  in  buying  car- 
pets, for  Instance,  when  I  am  unable  to 
decide  as  to  design  and  color  or  shade, 
relying  on  the  advice  of  whoever  is  with 
mv,  though  I  can  of  course  tell  about  the 
quality    and    fabric    myself." 
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MISS  HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

The  Deservedly  Famous    Blind     Girl    Entertained 

Distinguished     Quests-Other    Bright 

Wrentham    Notes. 


rxVr^nthaim,   Sept.    22.— A   very    dis- 
■ins.i.&'hcd  'party  of  persons  hi?  teen 
visiting  Miss   Helen   A.  Keller  at  her 
cottage  at  Lake  Pearl.     Among  them 
were  Miss  Emery,  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  (Emery  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  of  Maine,  at  .present  ■dean    of 
Pembroke  Hall,  the  woman's  college 
jn  connection,  with  Brown  University, 
land  sister  of  Pro*.  Charles  Emery  of 
Yale  University;  Prof.  Joseph  Jostrow 
of  the  University   of  "Wisconsin;    Mr. 
William   Wade  of   Oakmount,    Pa.,    a 
noted  writer  and  author  of  the"BlinJ 
Deaf;"  John  A.  Macy  of  the  Youth's 
iCompanion;    and   Prof.   Philip    Sidney 
Ismith   of   Harvard    with   'Mrs.    Smith. 
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COLLEGE  YEAR  NOW  OPEN 


HELEN    KELLER   AT    RADCUFFE. 


Date 


GooyUich}  has   returned 
I Boston,  where  she\[  " 


Miss    Anna 


Jeafcbes  music  in 
he  Win* 


to— 
the 


Mary  MacLane  a  Visitor —  Smith's 
$100,000  Improvements-At  Other 
Universities. 

Long  before  reaching  Harvard  sq.  it 
became  evident  to  the  r.assengers  on 
an  outward  bound  electric  that  Kad- 
cliffc,  as  well  as  Harvard,  had  opened  for 
the  year.  Just  as  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  by  which  one  can  always  tell  a 
college  boy,  so  there  Is  a  similar  some- 
thing by  which  one  can  always  tell  a  col- 
lege girl,  and  it  needed  not  the  armful  of 
stationery,  stamps,  and  a  blank  book  or 
two  or  a  few  words  to  her  companion 
about  a  student  reception,  to  tell  one  that 
the  young'  woman  in  the  gray  walking 
skirt  and  Norfolk  jacket  was  bound  to  a 
similar  place  with  the  young  man  in  the 
gray  suit,  soft  hat  with  striped  hand  and 
dress-suit  case  plastered  with  a  big'  South- 
ampton label,  who  sat  opposite. 

Registration  began  at  9  a.m.,  lasting-  on 
through  the  morning,  and  by  10  Fay  House 
was  humming  like  a  bee  hive  with  busy, 
cordial  student  life— girls  sun-browmd  and 
laughing,  and  still  in  travelling  costumes, 
exchanging  greetings  and  telling  how  they 
had  "played  golf  for  a  living"  all  summer; 
girls  gathered  about  the  bulletin  and 
schedule  hoards,  arranging  their  work  for 
the  year;  girls  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
secretary's  office,  filling  out  blanks,  and 
asking  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
which  such  a  place  was  created  to  answer; 
girls  in  cap  and  gown  trying  to  get  ac- 
customed to  its  senior  dignity;  jolly  un- 
derclass girls,  with  no  distinguishing  aca- 
demic dress;  girls  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
U6W  girls  trying  to  lit  in  with  the  new  sur- 
roundings; athletic  girls  and  studious  girls, 
girls   hurrying   across   the   campus   to   the 

"gym"  or  the  other  buildings;  and  girls 
arriving  on  every  car,  from  the  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south,  as  well  as  from 
right  in  Cambridge. 


At  about  10.30  all  gathered  in  one  of  the 
larger  assembly  halls  to  hear  Dean  Irwin's 
opening  address,  which  none  of  them 
would  miss  for  the  world,  and  then  all 
scattered  for  their  various  appointments. 
For  at  Itadcliffe  work  begins  the  very  first 
day,  so  far  as  possible,  the  instructors 
meeting  their  classes,  giving  a  general  out- 
line of  the  course,  and  assigning  tasks. 
Before  the  week  Is  over  everything  will  be 
fairly  under  way,  since  the  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  appointments  meet 
this  week  Friday,  and  the  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  appointments  either  met 
yesterday  afternoon  or  will  begin  tomor- 
row morning. 

Chapel  services  will  not  open  till  next 
week,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  Dean 
Hodges  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  num- 
ber of  entering  freshmen,  as  registration 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  probably  between 
SU  and  90  will  be  enrolled. 

Miss  Mary  MacLane  did  not  take  the  ex- 
aminations, and  will  not  enter,  although 
with  her  friend.  Miss  Corbin,  she  called  at 
Fay  House  and  talked  the  matter  over 
with  some  of  the  college  officials.  Several 
of  the  girls  were  heard  to  mention  the 
matter  and  to  speculate  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  having  her  as  a  fellow-student. 


The  Harvard  instructors  who  will  teach 
at  Radcliffe  for  the  first  time  this  year  are 
Profs.  H.  S.  White,  Buck,  Haskins,  Bur- 
ton, Ripley.  Drs.  Mixter,  Holt,  Perry, 
Messrs.  Yerkes,  Gay,  Meyer,  and  Baxter. 
There  will  be  practically  no  changes  in  the 
courses.  No  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  hut  the  existing  buildings  have 
had  a  thorough  cleaning  during  the  vaca- 
tion, and  the  lawns  are  in  fine  condition. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  always  free  from 
appointments,  and  this  week  the  former 
students  will  give  a  reception  to  the  new 
students,  to  aid  them  in  getting  acquainted 
and  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 

Helen  Keller  returns  to  college  this  year 
as  a  regular  junior,  and  occupies  first  rank 
among  the  students.  Miss  Keller  has 
learned  French,  German,  Greek,  and  Lat- 
in, so  that  she  has  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  these  langues.  She 
knows  enough  English  literature  to  get  a 
degree,  if  she  wanted  to.  without  farther 
reading,  -although  she  will  not  believe  her 
professor  when  he  tells  her  so;  and  has 
studied  algebra,  geometry,  history  (Greek 
and  Romani  and  rhetoric.  Since  she  has 
been  in  college  she  has  taken  courses  in 
composition,  mediaeval  history,  German, 
Milton,  as  well  as  one  in  Horace  and  T>:r- 
rence.  She  can  easily  complete  the  course 
in  two  years  more,  but  may  spend  a  long- 
er time  at  Radcliffe,  as  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
teacher,  has  trouble  with  her  eyes,  which, 
although  not  serious,  requires  that  she  be 
careful  in  her  use  of  them. 
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TioMtTOTHARlTY. 

in    the     probate    office     touaj .  the 

number   of  PU*      eT|.  g^of  Bos- 
date  of  April  2,.  1901.     *  •  ^'J^     e  bequests 
ton  is  named  as  executor     T»esej    I 
are  made:  $2000  to  the  Y.M C.U., the  ^ 

ot     M      f'^tees   o£  the  Tuskegee   Normal 
and  the  trustee !«n  Tllskegee,   Ala.: 

and  industrial  Schoo,  i 


ff&li£iouS  Society  of  Roxbury. 


WEDNESDAY,     SEPTEMBER 

heCeITkeller's  musical 

SENSE 


1902 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  wonderful  power  of  music  has  often 
woven  Its  spell  into  the  heart  and  life  of 
sweet  Helen  Keller.  She  "hears"  it,  sub  she 
hoars  other  sounds,  many  of  which  she  has 
referred  to  in  her  writings.  By  the  side  of 
the  other  arts,  It  has  crept  into  the  re- 
cesses of  her'  now  almost  perfect  nature, 
and  has  assisted  in  moulding  it  to  its  pres- 
ent beautiful  formation. 

Those  readers  who  have  been  following 
Miss  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life,"  which 
has  been  running  in  one  of  the  monthly 
periodicals,  may  be  glad  to  read  the  follow- 
ing musical  incident  which  Is  woven  around 
her  as  its  central  figure.  The  added  ex- 
planation of  how  "seeing"'  and  "hearing" 
are  made  possible  to  one  so  unfortunate 
and  vet  so  blest,  is  a  thoughtful,  scientific 
one,  and  reveals  deep  thought  and  Insight. 

One   Sunday   morning,    two   winters   ago, 
I  attended  Dr.  Greer's  church  In  New  York 
anticipating  the  double  pleasure  of  hearing 
fine  music,   and  enjoying  an  excellent  ser- 
mon.    1  was  not  disappointed  for  I  heard 
both,  and' witnessed  a  little  scene,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  thrills   me.   and  fills   me 
with  awe.     At  the  close  of  the  sermon,   I 
passed  back  of  the  chancel,   hoping  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  the  organist,  Mr. 
Warren,  but  just  as  he  completed  his  Post- 
lude,  Dr.  Greer  stepped  to  his  side,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  playing.     He  then 
.  passed   quickly   from    the    chancel   into    the 
church.     Fearing  lest  I  might  lose  the  effect 
of  one  note  of  music.  I  followed  him,  realiz- 
ing that  something  unusiial   was   about  to 
happen,    for   there   was   a    stillness   in    the 
church, 'and  a  "spell  as  of  heavenly  beauty" 
in    the  sacred   atmosphere,   which   breathed 
of  "something  yet  to  come."    Dr.  Greer  was 
standing  in  the  centre  aisle  in  earnest  con- 
versation   with    two    ladies,    one   of   whom 
he  addressed  as  "Helen."     When  she  raised 
hpr  eyes.  I  recognized  Miss  Keller,  and  later 
learned  that  the  lady  by  her  side  was  Miss 
Sullivan.     Suddenly  the  "air  was  filled  with 
music,"  and  the  cares  that  Infested  the  day 
"folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs"  but  we 
did  not  steal  away.    Instead,  the  little  group 
of  people  gathered  there    seemed  held  under 
a  marvellous  spell,  as  the  grand  and  glori- 
ous harmonies  swelled  and  filled  the  church. 
I    looked    at    Miss    Keller.      Her    face '  was 
simply  transfigured,  and  I  never  before  be- 
held such  a  look  of  Derfect  happiness.     Her 
fingers  were  pressed  to  Miss  Sullivan's  lips 
and  something  that  those  fingers  and  those 
lips  imparted  to  her    gave  her  infinite  hap- 
piness and  delight,  for  she  seemed  to  fairly 
radiate  with  joy.     It  was  strange  too  that 
the  sunlight  should  have  shone  through  the 
window  and  fallen  upon  her  alone,  standing 
there       It    seemed    as    though    a    band    of 
angels  had    chosen    her    for    their   own    and 
sent   a    special   messenger  of   music  to  her. 
Some  one  who  stood  nearer  than      todm 
that    she    said,      "Oh.      how    beautiful    and 
grand!  how  glorious!    Oh!     I  am  so  happy. 
Many  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  God 
seemed  'very  near  to  us  all.     We  felt  that 
what    she    "heard"    was    too    beautiful    and 
too  deep  for  us  to  understand. 


I  couid  not  forget   the  incident.     It   ever  , 
remained    uppermost    in    my    mind.      I    was  j 
constantly  wondering  "How  could  she  hear 
the    lovely    music?      Could     the    vibrations 
alone   have   given    her   such   delight?"      To 
this    last   question    I    myself   would    answer 
"No,"    for   if   they   could,    those    caused   by 
the  passing  of  the  trains  or  the  rolling  of 
thunder  would  give  her  equal  sensations  of 
pleasure    when    transmitted    to    her.      I    de- 
termined to  ascertain,  so  immediately  upon 
my  return  to  Boston  I  wrote  to  Miss  Sulli- 
van,   recalling    the    circumstances     to     her 
mind  and  solicited  an  explanation.    In  reply, 
I    received    the    following    courteous    letter, 
which  requires  no   comment: 
Volt  a  Bureau. 
For  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf, 

Washington  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Madam. — 

Your  esteemed  note  of  the  9th  inst.,  to 
Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  regard  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  has  finally  been  referred  to  me  for 
response,  owing  to  the  utter  inability  of  my 
friend  to  reply  in  a  manner  she  would  like, 
could  she  find  the  time  to  do  so.  Best  as- 
sured, however.  Miss  Sullivan  sincerely  ap- 
preciates your  deep  interest  in  her  work  and 
that  of  her  ward.  You  "long  to  know  how 
Miss  Helen  Keller  heard  the  beautiful 
harmonies  which   swelled  the   church." 

First,  let  me  state  that  Helen's  putting 
her  fingers  to  Miss  Sullivan's  lips  was  to 
learn  (hear)  what  she,  Miss  Sullivan,  had  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  music.  The  physical 
sensation  of  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
sounds  of  the  organ  were  imparted  to 
Miss  Keller  by  the  air  waves  and  the 
floor.  These  harmonious  air  waves  and  vi- 
brations were  heard  (felt)  by  Helen  in  the 
same  manner  she  sees  a  beautiful  picture 
or'  landscape  or  objeot  of  art,  of  which 
Miss  Sullivan  at  the  time  gives  her  an 
outline  In  words.  Helen's  ever  active 
imagination  then  comes  into  pity,  and  she 
sees  and  feels  the  ideals  of  an  artist  por- 
trayed on  canvas,  ~or  in  marble,  or  of  the 
Divine  Creature  In'  nature,  just  as  she, 
Helen,  feels  and  hears,  is  affected  by,  the 
ideals  of  a  poet  given  In  words  of  scenes 
the  author  has  never  witnessed  with  his 
physical  eyes.  The  Ideals  of  man  are  em- 
bodied in  the  expression  or  manifestation 
of  the  realities  which  pervade  the  soul  of 
man.  Thus,  Helen  need  "only  be  given  the 
outline  of  a,n  ideal  and  her  poetic  nature 
infills  It  with  the  realities  which  her  active 
imagination  is  ever  ready  to  supply.  The 
real  architect  and  artist  must  first  conceive 
in  his  mind  or  spirit  the  palatial  structure, 
the  beautiful  landscape  or '  real  portrait, 
otherwise  he  is  a  mere  copyist.  This  in- 
volves the  quality  of  our  being.  The  hu- 
man body  is  simply  an  instrumentality  of 
the  soul  or  spiritual  within,  by  mea.ns  of 
which  this  latter  expresses  itself.  Angels 
and  spirits  are  not  myths,  any  more  than 
is  the  epic*  drama  and  harmony  which  a 
Homer,  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Beethoven  has 
"ultimated,"  or  given  us  upon  paper.  They 
are  the  most  genuine  of  realities.  The 
spiritual  man  or  the  soul  Is  the  real  man 
possessed  of  all  the  faculties  which  impart 
vitality  to  our  organs  of  sensation — eyes, 
I  ears,  nose,  taste  and  touch:  all  of  these 
a't  times  deceive  man.  Of  these,  the  sense 
of  touch,  however,  called  by  scientists  the 
"Universal  Sense."  serves  as  the  most  ef- 
fective medium  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  Thus.  If  you  read 
the  Helen  Keller  Souvenir,  No.  1,  second 
edition  (Boston  Public  Library),  you  will 
see  clearer  how  it  Is  the  achievements 
noted  in  Souvenir  No.  2  were  attained. 
Helen  Keller  always  speaks  of  "seeing" 
and  "hearing."  and  her  recital  of  the 
"Frost  King"  and  other  stories  clearly  in- 
dicates that  she  sees  and  hears,  has  ac- 
tual spiritual  sight  and  hearing  of  a  keen- 
ness such  as  the  physical  organs,  where  they 
exist,  rarely  develop  and  manifest.  The 
means  to  reach  these  spiritual  (or  mental,  'if 
you  prefer)  senses  is  the  divinely  given 
medium  of  some  form  of  human  language, 
Which,  in  its  full  scope  distinguishes  man- 
kind front  the  brute  creation.  Miss  Sullivan 
deserves  the  credit  of  selecting  and  faith- 
fully adhering  to  the  most  correct  forms  of 
written  and  spelled  human  language. 
Forms,  whether  spelled  by  fingers  and 
communicated  by  touch  or  otherwise,  which 
have  served  as  the  fixed  matrix  for  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  the  mind  of  man  from  time 
immemorial.  Helen  Keller's  spiritual 
(mental)  associates  were  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
selection,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of 
her  instruction,  restricted  to  the  best  which 
mental  culture  had  to  offer.  The  result  we 
see  in  the  beautiful  wholesome  life  Which 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  developed. 


If  I  have  failed  to  answer  your  question 
satisfactorily,  remember  that  the  subject  in 
my    opinion    involves    a    recognition    of    the 
discreet  distinction  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter,   and    the    process    by    which    the    first 
named  acts  upon  matter  causes  this  latter 
to    appear    possessed    in    itself    of    life,    in 
place  of  serving  only  as  an  instrument  by 
which  to  manifest  the  life  which  the  spirit, 
•  as  a  vessel,  is  recipient  of,  solely  from  the 
course   of   all    life — God    Almighty. 
.  Shall  be  pleased  in  behalf  of  my  friends 
further  to  serve  you,  if  need  be,  remaining 
meanwhile, 
i  Sincerely  yours, 

One  of  Miss   Keller's   Friends. 

Miss  Sullivan  is  as  remarkable  in  her 
way  as  Helen  Keller  in  hers.  With  love 
.and  insight  almost  divine  she  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  enabling  the  world 
to  behold  a  being  pure  and  lovely,  and  a 
mind  replete  with  richest  treasures.  She 
has  learned  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
word  "Success." 

Great  has  always  been  the  power  and 
accomplishments  of  men,  but  the  world 
was  only  half  awake  until  that  'day  dawned 
when  those  men  used  their  gifts  (through 
the  influence  of  their  brotherly  love)  as 
keys  by  which  the  doors  of  darkness  could 
be  opened  to  clouded  lives.  "Before  the 
birth  of  love."  said  Socrates,  "many  fear- 
ful things  took  place  through  the  empire 
of  necessity,  but  when  this  god  was  born, 
all  tilings  arose  to  men."  The  "angel  of 
Crimea"  once  came  to,  earth  and  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  suffering  soldiers.  She  fed 
and  cared  for  them  with  unselfish  devotion. 
Is  it  not  a  greater  calling  for  the  "angels" 
of  today  to  feed  the  hearts  that  are  starved 
because  they  cannot  understand  their  own 
heart  throbs,  and  to  give  mental  food  to 
those  minds  which  are  dying  for  the  want 
of  it  because  they  can  neither  see  nor  hear? 
"Greater   love  hath  no  man   than   he  who 

loveth  and  divideth  with  his  brother."  Im- 
prisoned in  their  wonderful  possibilities, 
craving  and  reaching  out  in  their  dumbness 
and  blindness,  longing  for  they  know  not 
what,  are  other  little  Helen  Kellers.  Many 
gifted,  unselfish  disciples  have  been  in- 
spired by  Miss  Sullivan's  example,  and 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  same  noble 
cause,  but  there  is  sad  need  for  many 
more  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  .  When  we 
think  of  her,  and  of  Miss  Keller,  these 
words  rise  from  our  hearts  a_nd  tremble 
on  our  lips.  "If  every  one  were  such  as 
you,  and  every  life  a  life  like  yours,  this 
earth  would  be  a  Paradise." 

rr  ji,  ^      ,^  Fat  Simmons  Davis 

North  Cambridge. 


Date 



Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life"  will^_ 

1  be  published  in  book  form  this  fall.      Its 

I  preparation  has  been  of  absorbing  inter- 

!  est  to  the  author,  and  a  large  sale  for  it 

is  assured;  but  for  a  long  time  the  pub- 

i  lishers  exhausted  all  their  persuasive  arts 

in  a  vain  effort  to  induce  Miss  Keller  to 

undertake  the  work. 

She  would  not  consider  the  most  tempt- 
ing offers,  and  the  effort  had  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  when  the  editor  of  the 
journal  in  which  the  ^autobiography  has 
appeared  heard  incidentally  that  she  had 
lost  her  heart  to  an  island. 
In  company  with  friends  she  had  gone 
I  to  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  had  con- 
ceived     the   idea   of    making   a   summer 
home  for  herself  on  a  little  island  near 
|  the  shore.  She  wanted  the  place  tremen- 
i  dously,  but  buying  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
j  as  she  hadn't  the  money.  ; 

The  editor  had  vague  ideas  as  to  the 
!  cost  of  islands,  but  he  wanted  his  story! 
j  and  was  willing  to  take  '  chances ;  so  he 
'  wrote  to  Miss  Keller  that  he  would  buy 
:  the  island  for  her  if  she  would  write  her 
I  story  for  him.  She  laughed  at  first,  but 
finding  him  serious,  agreed.  He  got  his 
1  story.  She  got  her  island. 
I  Moreover,  she  became  enthusiastic  over, 
the  work,  and'  she  has  taken  the  great- 
j  est  pleasure  in  it.  The 'ordinary  reader 
'  of  the  book  will  have  little  idea  of  the 
;  unusual  amount  of  toil  it  represents  and 
;  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  sur- 
i  mounted  in  its  making.        I 
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INTERESTING  DEAF  -  BLIND  GIRL      j 


Date 


"Miss  Elizabeth  Robiu,  the  deaf- 
blind  girl  from  Throckmorton,  Texas, 
who  has  been  visiting  my  little  pupil, 
Ruby  Rice,"  writes  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bar- 
rett of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institute 
to  The  Tribune,  "is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet.  with.  A  tall,  well 
beautiful  girl  with  a  clear, 
comprehensive  mind  and  a  joyous 
spirit  that  enjoys  life  to  the  utmost. 
To  her  life  seems  full  of  bright,  happy 
thoughts  and  rippling  laughter,  in- 
stead of  the  dark,  silent  monotony 
one  pictures  for  the  deaf-blind.  She 
talks  with  ease  on  the  important  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  and  relates  in  an 
interesting  manner  her  visits  to  noted 


people  and  places,  in  a  voice  that  is 
a  full  head  tone,  though  not  unmusi- 
cal and  quite  easily  understood  when 
close  attention  is  paid  to  the  articula- 
tion. She  uses  oral  language  exclu- 
sively in  conversation,  resorting  to 
manual  only  to  receive  the  words  of 
others.  Miss  Robin  has  Sl>ent  twelve 
years  in  the  Perkins  im'.itution  for 
the  blind  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  It  will 
take  four  of  five  more  to  complete 
high  school  course,  making  her  a 
'good  graduate,'  as  she  calls  it.  She 
is  a  loyal  Texan  and  takes  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  her  home  is  in  the 
largest  state  in  the  Union,  and  looks 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time 
when  she  will  be  at  home  in  Texas." 


MissLila  P.  Cole  has  resumed  her 
work  as  music  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Barnc' 
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Teaching  the  Blind 


\ 


Edward  S.  Shuerer  of  Meriden,  Ct„ 
and  John  "Vars  of  Boston,  graduates  of 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind, 
were  in  Pittsfield  yesterday  on  busi- 
ness. The  state  this  year  made  an  ap- 
propriation nC  $5000  for  the  instruction 
of  the  adult  blind  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  work  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Mr.  Vars  has  been  allowed 
assistants  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion  for  this  important  work. 

Mr.  Schuerer  will  have  charge  In 
western  Massachusetts  hereafter,  mak- 
ing his  home  and  headquarters  i>i 
Pittsfield,  and  will  visit  weekly  in 
Pittsfield  and  this  city,  among  other 
places   in   Berkshire  county. 


s 
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Ralph  Dexter  has  entered  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 

!  .5??  Journal 


Date  . 


en  r-  ?«§? 

$10,000  TO  HARVARD. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Kinder- 
garten  for   the   Blind   Benefit   bj 
Will  of  Maria  Wales. 
Public     bequests     aggregating-    $42 10C 

wn,r"«?  f  !or  in  the  Wil1  °f  **£ 

Wales,    filed    for   probate    yesterday    ?| 

is  dated  June  13.  1898.  H.  H.  Emmon< 
and  G.  F.  Gates  are  named  as  ex' 
ecutors. 

The  gifts  are:  $10,000  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege to  be  added  to  the  fund  created 
by  H.  W.  Wales  for  a  Sanscrit  nro 
fessorship;  $10,000  to  the  Kindergarten" 
for  the  Blind :  $20,000  to  the  Museum  o 
Fine  Arts;  $1000  each  to  the  HoSe  for 
Aged    Colored    Women    and    the    Child 

Lman3cYrc!e>Ual-  a"d  '$1°°  to  the  ***& 
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//  "Dennis  A.  Reardon  is  Boston's  most  re- 
jmarkable  blind  man.     He -has  been  sigbt- 
■  less  for  thirty  years,  but  he  is  a  successful 
'architect  and  buys   all   the   goods  for  the 
Perkias  Institute.     Mr.  Reardon  is  the  ar- 
chitect of  fifteen  completed  buildings  de- 
signed for  the  Perkins  Institute.     By  pass- 
ing his  fingers  over  the  tracing  paper  he  is 
able  to  feel  the  lines,  so  sensitive   is  his 
1  touch   and  he  can  tell  whether  the  idea  has 
been  carried  out  as  he  intended.    Mr.  Rear- 
I  don  carries  a  watch  without  a  crystal,  and 
is  never  at  a  loss  to  know  the  time,  . 


i 


SATURDAY.    SEPTEMBER    27.    10O2 
A   SERVICE   SIMPLE    IN   CHARACTER 


Funeral  of  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales,  Who  Died 
Suddenly  on  Tuesday 

From  her  home  at  142  Beacon  street, 
where  she  had  lived  for  more  than  forty 
years,  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Maria  W.  (Dow) 
Wales,  widow  of  George  W.  Wales,  took 
place  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
was  attended  by  relatives  and  friends  of 
both  Mrs.  Wales  and  her  late  husband.  Many 
gave  expression  to -their  sense  of  loss  by 
sending  beautiful  flowers. 

The  service  was  extremely  simple,  befit- 
ting the  age  of  Mrs.  Wales,  who  was  in  her 
eighty-sixth  year,  and  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  at  Hotel  Vendome, 
where  she  temporarily  was  a  guest.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  Rev.  Emery 
J  Huntington  Porter,  rector  of  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church  In  Newport,  R.  T.,  where 
Mrs.  Wales  had  been  one  of  the  pioneer 
summer  residents,  having  a  cottage  there 
in  Yznaga  avenue;  she  had  been  there  all 
summer  up  to  this  week.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 
followed  the  ritual  of  his  church,  prescribed 
for  occasions  of  this  kind,  and  to  this  the 
service  today  was  confined,  there  being  no 
singing.  The  burial  took  place  in  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery  and  was  without  the  ser- 
vice of  honorary  pallbearers. 

At  the  house  in  Beacon  street,  where 
among  others  present  were  relatives  'of 
Mrs  Wales  representing  four  generations, 
J  Oakes  Shaw,  Dr.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster. 
Frank  Brewster  and  Charles  Rackemann, 
all  relatives'of  the  Wales  family,  served  as 
ushers. 


"SSTTf"1ffifr 


Miss  Lydla  Y.  Hayes,  the  blind  teacher 
of  the  blind,  came  from  Nantucket  Satur- 
day,   Sept.  23d,  to   the    Crescent,  and  on 
Monday    she   was   carried    to    Uyannis, 
where  she  gave  a    lesson  to    Mrs.  Baxter; 
then  to  West  Yarmouth,  where  Mr.  Norria 
was  not  able  to  see  her;  to  West  Harwich, 
where    Mrs.  8mall,  who    for  13  years   had 
been  bedridden,  was  delighted  to  see  her; 
then  to   Harwich    depot,  where    Mrs.  Ca- 
hoon  was  waiting  for  her;  trom  there  she 
took  train  for  Brewster,  Chatham,  Orleans 
and  Eastham,  where  in  each  ol  the  places 
she  bad  scholars.    Every    two  weeks  she 
goes  over  this  grouud,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  other    parts   of    the   State.    It    is 
pathetic  aDd  full  of    interest   to   see  how 
these  poor    blind    unfortunates   welcome 
the  coming  of  Miss  Hayes.     How  eager 
they  are  to  learn  and   what  a  comfort  it 
brings    to   their    darkened    days.      Miss 
Hayes  is   cheerful,  lull    of   courage  aDd 
devotion  to  her  work,  and  makes  friends 
wherever  she  goes.    Among  the  many,  of 
whom  may  be  named  Mr.  Russell   Mars- 
ton,  who,  by    his   proverbial    hospitality 
and  pecuniary  help    makes  her  work    all 
the  more  easy.    It    is  quite  important  to 
add  that  the  State  pays  her  salary  and  ex- 
penses, aDd  that   she    would    be    glad  to 
hear  ol  any  unfortunate  who    would   like 
her    instruction,  all    ol    which    is  given 
without  any  expense  to  them. 

rrom — 

Springfiefd M 

>     \ 

HADLEY.  N. 

The  remodeling  of  the  Town  hail  Is 
near  completion.  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day nights  it  will  be  dedicated.  Tl 
day  evening  appropriate  exercises  will 
take  place,  consisting-  of  music  by  the 
orchestra,  singing  by  the  school  chil- 
dren, speeches  by  some  of  the  towns- 
men, the  leading  of  the  dedication  poem 
by  Clarence  Hawkes,  the  blind  poet. 
Lawyer  Hammond  of  M-nrthimplri.il. 
will  give  an  address.  A  retention  will 
follow  the  exercises,  eight  of  the  towns- 
people having  been  selected  to  receive. 
Friday  night  a  dedication  ball  will  be 
given,   to   which   all   are   welcome. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Anna   K 
of   West   street    and   Thoi  -    of 

Hartford  is  announced,  the  wedding  tn 


take    pTact-   Oat,   is. 


flnte 


TUESDAY.    SEPTEMBER    30.    x^°^__ 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


RADCLIFFE     COLLEGE 

Shimming  Tank  io~Be  Closed  Became 
of  the  High  Price  of  Conl-M  hat 
Helen  ivellcr  Will  Study  This  A  ear- 

Hnelie-r    Plans      , 

Helen    Keller,    who    last    June    passed    al 
her  final  examinations  as  a  sophomore  wit! 
great  credit  to  herself,   her  Interpre- 
ter  instructors,    is    this   year   a   full-fledge< 
junior.      The    courses    she    has    chosen    an 
naturally   of  public   Interest.     They 
Professor  Kittredge's  English  II..   in  whicl 
the   six    plays    of    Shakspeare   are   carefulb 
considered;    Economics   I.,    the    outlines    J 
economics,  given  by  Drs.  Andrew  and  Mix 
ter;   Philosophy   I.,   'he  outlines   of 
lory  of  philosophy,  which  means  a  study  o 


ancienrpTfllosophy    with 
during  the  flrst  ha]f  year 


*    -i 


Professor  Roye< 
tl__  "";"""  """•  'lillr  J'ear  and  a  considers 
"uri  "ffr°dern  phi!os°Phy  with  Dr  Pern 
,it!l"'f  the  second  »»If:  English  32.  Bn4is 
Toue  ■rX.n6  Eli:;abeth-  Perio?  from 
Spenser  »n  t„  fv,"1"  ,thr°Ugrh  the  death  ol 
wUh  Dr    t?  ••,      theTc,osi".?  °f  the   theatres 

Miss  Ke'llfr  rn-  V"'  thUS  be  seen  tha 
Vnf ,  i  ,s  Purs«'n«  her  early  predilecf- 
°"  in  fa™>-  °f  English  literature  though 
taking  enough  culture  courses  to  greasy 
broaden    and     develop     her     naturalfy    flne 
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$10,000  foOarvard. 

Several    Other    Public     Bequests    Con- 
tained  in  the   Will  of  Mrs. 
Maria  W.  Wales. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales, 
filed  in  the  Suffolk  probate  office,  con- 
tains  public  bequestsamountingto $42,000. 
They  are:  Twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  $10,000 
each  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
andJ  t?e,  President  and  fellows  of  Har- 
\ar<i  College,  $100°  each  to  the  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  Women  and  the  Chil- 
dren s  Hospital,  and  $100  to  the  Tucker- 
man    Circle. 

>,2.he  fift  to  Harvard  is  to  add  to   the 

bequest    of    Henry    W.     Wales    for    a 

Sanscrit  professorship. 
Nathaniel   H.    Emmons   and   Gardiner 
.,,  .  J*,s  are  named  executors,  and  tha 

will  isolated  June  13,  1898. 





Date.. 


In  South  Boston  It  appears  that  before 
the  end  of  this  month  matters  will 
reach  a  most  serious  stage,  for  although 
it  is  known  that  some  of  the  coal  dealers 
have  several  thousand  tons  of  coal  on 
hand,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  sell  it,  as 
they  have  already  disposed  of  it  on  con- 
tracts  made  early  last  spring. 

So  far  as  schools,  public  buildings,  In- 
stitutions and  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments are  concerned,  they  have  nothing 
to  worry  about  for  at  least  a  month 
longer,  although  some  have  got  a  very 
small  supply  on  hand. 

It  is  understood  that  the  various 
houses  of  the  fire  department  are  pro- 
vided with  coal  enough  to  last  for  a 
short  time.  When  this  has  been  con- 
sumed, the  supply  will  be  replenished  by 
the  concern  that  received  the  contract 
for  supplying  the  department  houses 
with  coal,  as  the  concern  has  got  a 
large  amount  in  reserve  just  for  this 
purpose. 

Both  the  Carney  Hospital  and  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  have  con- 
tracts for  their  supply,  and  they  are  re- 
ceiving it  In  various  amounts,  as  they 
need  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  The  Episcopal 
Church  Home  also  has  a  contract  for 
coal,  and  is  being  supplied  by  degrees. 

It  is  stated  that  the  very  poor  will 
not  feel  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  coal 
so  much  as-  those  who  are  a  little  bet- 
ter off,  for  the  former  as  a  rule  are  not 
coal  burners,  as  they  spend  much  time 
during  the  warm  months  collecting  wood 
to  consume  during  the  winter.  Consid- 
erable coke  and  charcoal  are  being  used 
in  place  of  coal. 


«. 

Perkins  Institution  and 

Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 

South  Boston,  Oct.  /,  igo2. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 

here  on  Wednesday,  Oct 

8th 

at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

There  will  be  an 

exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 

musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the 

Corporation    may    introduce    their 

families  or  friends  persona 

lly  or  by  their  cards. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 

tomsortpl 


SOUTH  BOSTON  OPTIMISTIC. 

A  Small  Supply  on  Hand,  Hoped  to  Be 

Enough  to  Last  Till  the  Strike 

Is  Over  at   Least. 


WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    1,     1802 
MRS.  WALES'S  GENEROUS  BEQUESTS 

In  Her  Will  She  Gives  $20,000  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  $10,000  to  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Same  Sum  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

To  the  amount  of  $42,000  public  bequests 
are  contained  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Maria  AV. 
(Dow)  Wales,  who  was  the  widow  of  George 
W.  Wales,  and  whose  death  occurred  un- 
expectedly in  this  city  last  week.  Her  will 
was  filed  yesterday  for  probate,  and  it 
names  N.  H.  Emmons  and  G.  P.  Gates  as 
executors.  The  will  bears  the  date  of  June 
13,  I89S,  and  provides  these  bequests:  To 
the  Boston  Museum. of  Pine  Arts,  In  which 
Mrs.  Wales  and  her  late  husband  always 
had  the  deepest  interest,  $20,000;  to  Har- 
vard College,  $10,0<»,  which  Mrs.  Wales 
directs  shall  be  added  to  the  fund  created 
by  H.  W.  Wales  for  a  Sanscrit  professor- 
ship; to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
$10,000;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  $1000;  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
$1000,  and  to  the  Tuckerman  Circle,  $100. 


Westfield  Masa  Times 

0CTF"W'" 

___ jt _ 

To  Instruct  the  Blind. 

We  beg  to  announce  that,  through  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  a  plan  has  been  perfected 
by  -which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  in- 
struction at  their  homes  in  reading,  wri- 
ting and  such  manual  occupation  as  they 
may  be  capable  of  undertaking,  and  which 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have  been 
selected  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  this  work.  Since  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the 
intellectual  light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  those  to  whom  this  notice  may 
come  will  cooperate  in  the  work  by  send- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  any  such 
blind  person  to  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Vaer,  68   Huntington  avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  DAJX.Y  ADVERTISER. 


OCTOBER    1.    1902- 

Perkins   Institution   for   the   Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  institution  m 
South  Boston  on  WEDNESDAY.  October  8.  at  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  ot  officers  and  tha 
transaction  of  any  other  business  which  may  be 

^TJtht   ^"MICHrEL  ANAGNOS.  Secretary, 

$20,000  TO  ART  MUSEUM. 

It  Is  Given  Under  the  Will  of  Maria 
Wales— Harvard  Gets  $10,000  for  the 
Support  of  Sanscrit  Professorship.      | 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  benefits  to  the 
extent  of  820,000,  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  College  to  the  extent  of  $10,000 
each  under  the  will  of  Maria  Wales,  widow, 
which  has  been  tiled  at  the  Suffolk  probate 
office.  The  bequest  to  Harvard  Is  intend- 
ed as  an  addition  to  the  bequest  made  by 
H.  W.  Wales  for  a  Sanscrit  professorship. 
and  is  to  be  added  to,  and  form  a  part  of 
that  legacy.  The  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  and  the  Children's  Hospital  re- 
ceive $1000  each,  and  the  Tuckerman  Circle 
MOO  under  the  same  will.  The.  instrument 
in  dated  June  13,  1896.  The  executors  are 
N.  H.  Emmons  and  G.  P.  Gates. 


From 
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DEAF   AND    DUMH,    BLIND,    AND    FEEBLE-MINDED    CHILDREN. 

The  Governor  is  made  by  law  commissioner  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  and  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  of  indigent 
parents  and  is  charged  with  their  instruction  at  the  several  institu- 
tions in  New  England  designed  for  the  education  oi  such  unfortunate 
pupils. 

Under  this  duty  and  authority  I  have  designated  during  my 
:erm  of  office  sixteen  children  as  State  beneficiaries,  as  follows ; 
even  deaf  and  dumb,  five   blind,  and  lour  feeble-minded  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  term  there  were  thirty-four  like  bene- 
fieiaries  supported  at  the  various  institutions,  who  had  been  desig- 
nated by  my  predecessors.  In  the  last  two  years  six  of  the  fore- 
going number  have  completed  their  courses  or  left  the  institutions 
and  three  have  deceased,  so  that  there  are  now  forty-one  pupils  re 
cciving  this  benefaction  from  the  State; 

The  expenses  for  the  beneficiaries  at  the  several  institutions  are 
in  detail  as  follows ; 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE    DEAF,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

School  year,  1900-01,  9  pupils, $1,700.00 

School  year,  1901-02,  9  pupils, 2,025.00 

$3,725.00 

CLARKE    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    DEAF,    NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 

School  year,  1900-01 ,  9  pupils,   $  r  ,80.000 

School  year,  1901-92,  9  pupils, , 1,806.00 


$3,600,00 

PERKINS    INSTITUXEJF£B~IttE   BLIND,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

chool  year  ending  August  31,  1901,  9  pupils, $2,200.00 

chool  year  ending  August  31,  1902,  9  pupils, 2,100.00 

MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL    FOR   THEj  EEEBLE-MINDED, 
WAVERLY,    MASS^ 

School  year  ending  July  i,  1901,  9  pupils ,.  .    . .        $2,476.61 

School  year  ending  July  1,  1902,  10  pupilte, 2,514.46 

$3.99I  -o? 

HOSPITAL  COTTAGES   FOR   CHILDREN,  JBALDWINVILLE,    MASS. 

fchool  Year  ending  July  1,  1901, $139.27 

THE   MYSTIC    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    DEAF,    MYSTIC,    CONN. 

chool  year  ending  June  30,  1901,1  pupil, $200.00 

chool  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  1  pupil, 225.00 


$425.00 
$17.95 


BLIND    INSTRUCTED    WITHIN  THE    STATE. 

tfiranie  C.  Fisher,  Brattleboro,  1 900-1 902 

rhe  total  expense  of  all  beneficiaries  during  the  terms 
mentioned  is ,  J $15,198.29 
VERMONT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
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LETTERS  To  The  EDITOR. 

What  Blind  Women  Can  Do. 

To  the  Editor  <>f  The  Chronicle :  -— 

In  the  room  beyond  Paul  Revere 
Hall,  in  the  Women's  department  of 
the  Mechanics  Fair,  is  an  exhibit  of 
the  work  of  blind  women.  Here  may 
be  seen  every  afternoon  and  evening 
a  fair  young  girl  busy  with  her 
needle,  running  a  type-machine, 
crocheting,  or  braiding  mohair  belts 
in  many  different  colors  and  designs. 
On  a  table  near  her  are  displayed  many 
varieties    of     women's     work,    from 


simple  aprons  and    holders    np   to   an : 

elaborate-  Afghan, — all  tin;  work  of 
her  patient  and  deft  fingers.  On  an- 
other table  an-  samples  "f  work  in 
Woolen  knitting,  a  lady's  sweater, 
pretty  baby  saques  and  blankets, 
delicate  ice-wool  fascinators,  and 
crocheted  shawl-  all  beantifully  done. 
Most  wonderfnl  of  all,  perhaps,  are 
the  doilies,  trimmed  with  exquisite 
netting,  so  fine  that  the  eyes  that  see 
would  be  injured  by  such  work. 

This  exhibition  of  what  blind  women 
can  do  is  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  who  hope  to 
interest  the  people  I  who  come  to  the 
Fair  from  all  over  New  England;,  in 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  3,000  blind  people  in  Massachusetts 
have  lost  their  sight  after  they  were 
twenty-one,  when  no  school  is  open 
to  them,  and  their  sad  case  is  the 
more  hopeless  because  the  benevolent 
people  of  our  state  do  not  hear  of 
their  needs. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  blind ;  and 
we  reverence  its  noble  founder,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose  portrait 
hangs  on  the  wall  beside  this  exhibit, 
and  near  the  photograph  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  to  whom  he  gave  light  and 
hope  in  a  world  of  darkness  and 
silence,  and  made  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller  and  Thomas  Stringer, — 
and  others  so  sadly  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing, — a  wonderful  possibility. 
The  Institute  which  he  started  does 
not  now  admit  pupils  over  nineteen 
years  old,  and  its  workshop  for  blind 
men  and  women  has  accommodations 
for  but  twenty  workers  on  mattresses, 
pillows,  and  the  seating  of  cane 
chairs. 

The  state  has  lately  made  a  small 
appropriation  for  home  teaching,  and 
last  year  there  were  three  teachers  at 
work.  This  is  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  is  painfully 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hundreds  who  are  sitting  in  darkness, 
with  only  the  almshouse  open  to 
those  who  are  poor.  The  blind  are 
sensitive  and  shrink  from  making  any 
plea  to  the  public.  It  is  not  charity 
that  they  crave,  but  schools,  teachers, 
the  power  to  help  themselves  by  the 
knowledge  of  arts  and  crafts  which 
will  make  them  independent  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

May  we  not  all  use  our  influence 
atid  give  our  service  to  forward  this 
work-£-_  M.  R.  Hoddkr- 


THURSDAY,    CCT^9,    1902. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins     Institution    Holds    Its    Annual 
Meeting — Ercouraging   Prog- 
ress  Reported. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton yesterday  afternoon,  and  from  the 
various  reports  made,  the  institution  is 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows:  Cash  on 
hand  Sept.  1,  1901,  $76,674.59;  receipts, 
$340,950.94;  total,  $417,625.53;  investments 
and  expenditures,  $373,936.55;  balance  on 
hand  Aug.  31,  $43,68S.9S.  During  the  past 
year  the  resources  of  the  institution 
have  been  considerably  swelled  by  sev- 
eral bequests— some  very  large — and 
many  gifts  have  also  been  received. 

The  kindergarten  report  shows  work 
most  gratifying  in  results.  The 
building  for  girls,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year.  Resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  Beal  Glover  were  adopted. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers  chosen: 

President— Francis    H.     Apple  resi- 

dent, Arnory  A.   Lawrec  -vard 

Jackson;  secretary.  Michael  Anagnos;  trustees. 
Francis    H.    Applet. >u.    Willi;,  \\vt, 

William  Endieott.  Charles  P.  Gardiner.  Pr.  ,T. 
T.  Heard  George  H.  Richards.  Ric  ia»il  M. 
Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thmndike;  auditors, 
Henry  Endieott  and  E.  W.  Grew. 


BOSTON    DALLY    ADVERTISES, 


OCTOBER    9,    1902.    gxjgton  gailg  (Sfafc*. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


Saturday,  October  11,  1902. 


At  the  annual  meeting:  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon, 
an  interesting  feature  was  an  exhibition 
of  the  classes  and  some  musical  exerci- 
ses. 

There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  the 
classes  illustrating  the  branches  taught 
in  the  room  for  industrial  and  manual 
training 

These  officers  were  elected:  Pres.,  F. 
H.  Appleton;  vice  pres.,  A.  A.  Lawrence; 
treas.,  Edward  Jackson;  sec,  Michael 
Anagnos;  directors,  F.  H.  Appleton,  W.  L. 
Benedict,  William  Bndicott,  C.  P.  Gardner, 
J.  T.  Heard,  M.  D.,  G.  H.  Richards,  Rich- 
ard M.  Saltonstall,  and  S.  L.  Thorndike. 
Auditors  of  the  treasurer's  accounts:  Hen- 
ry Endicott  and  Edward  Wigglesworth' 
Grew.  In  both  institutions— So.  Boston  and 
Jamaica  Plain— there  are  246  pupils,  at  the 
institution  in  So.  Boston  alone  there  are 
156.  A  new  building  at  the  kindergarten  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  for  the  pri- 
mary department  for  girls.  It  is  much 
needed,  as  the  girls'  school  is  crowded 
and  many  applicants  are  waiting  for  ad- 
mission. 

tarbra  Vnut&rrttrtl 
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"WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    8,    1002 
~  "SCHOOL  ^AS^EXPANDED 


Reports  Made  to  the  Perkins  Institution! 
Are  Favorable  in  Every  Way— Officers 
Elected  at  Annual  Meeting 


At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  was  held 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  An  interesting  feature 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  classes  and  some 
musical  exercises.  Every  Thursday  morn- 
ing it  is  the  custom  to  assemble  the  classes 
in  the  hall  of  the  institution  for  literary  and 
musical  exercises  and  such  exhibits  as  will 
show  the  use  of  the  appliances  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  The  programme  on  I 
this  occasion  was  much  the  same  as  is 
given  weekly,  except  that  it  was  a  little 
more  elaborate  for  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  musical  programme  opened 
with  Guilmant's  "Triumphal  March"  played 
on  the  organ  by  Wilbur  Dodge;  Charles 
Amadou  then  gave  Godard's  "Berceuse" 
<£ov  violin),  and  William  Clemon  gave  ; 
Brahms's  "Saphic  Odo."  Other  numbers 
were  Mozart's  "Divertimento"  in  D  by  the 
orchestra,  and  the  finale  was  a  selection 
from  Verdi's  "Ernani"  by  the  band. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  the  classes  [ 
illustrating  the  branches  taught  in  the  room 
for  industrial  and  manual  training  such  as 
slnyd.  sewing,  knitting,  cane-seating,  ,.rhat- 
tresses,  etc.  The  election  of  officers  was  as 
follows:  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton; 
vice  president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence;  treas- 
urer, Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  Michael 
Anagnos;  directors,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
William  Leonard  Benedict,  William  Endi- 
pott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner.  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.  D„  George  H.  Richards,  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall.  and  S.  Lathrop  Thorndike. 
Auditors  of  the  treasurers  accounts:  Henry 
Endicott  and  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew. 
In  both  institutions— South  Boston  and  Ja- 
maica Plain— there  are  240  pupils,  at  the 
institution  in  South  Boston  alone  there  are 
15<>. 

Mr.  Anagnos  reported  that  a  new  build-  1 
ing  at  the  kindergarten  is  now  in  process 
of  construction  for  the  primary  depart- 
ment for  girls.  This  building  Is  In  every 
way  similar  to  that  for  the  boys,  opened 
four  years  ago.  It  is  much  needed,  as  the 
girls;  school  is  crowded  and  many  appli- 
cants are  waiting  for  admission.  It  is  the 
of  the  corporation  that  it  will  be 
opened  during  the  school  year.  Mr.  An- 
agnos  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  cele- 
"'■i  lion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  birthday,  which 
''ml;  nlace  last  November  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, and  which  was  planned  and  executed 
Ir.rgely  by  the  blind  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution to  which  he  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  labors.  It  was  evident 
from  the  hearing  of  all  reports  that  the 
school  has  expanded  along  every  line. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BUND. 

Great  Work  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion— Francis  H.  Appleton  Chosen 
President  at  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  was 
held  j  esterday  afternoon  at  the  insti- 
tution, East  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Fran- 
cis H.  Appleton  pres,  Amory  A.  Law- 
rence vice  pres.  Edward  Jackson  treas, 
Michael  Anagnos  sec,  Francis  A.  Ap- 
pleton, William  Leonard  Benedict,  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Dr 
J.  Theodore  Heard,  George  H.  Richards, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike  trustees;  Henry  Endicott  and 
Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew  auditors 
of  treasurer's  accounts.        ~ 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed 
that  excellent  work  has  continued  dur- 
1  ing  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  just  closed  there  were  270  blind 
persons  in  the  institution  including  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  During 
the  year  42  were  admitted  and  34  dis- 
charged, making  the  present  number 
278.  The  general  health  of  the  school 
has .  been  exceedingly  good  and  no 
scholars  have  died  while  attending  the 
institution. 

The  institution  has  just  completed  its 
70th  year.  The  work  of  teaching  blind 
adults  at  their  homes  has  been  pros- 
ecuted with  great  proficiency  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

The    report    of-  the    treasurer    shows 
that  the  cash  on  hand  Sept  1,  1901,  was 
.$76,674.59,  and  receipts  for  the  year  $340,- 
950.94.  making  a  total  of  $417,625.23.    The 
expenditures    were    $373,936.55,    leaving   a 
balance  on  hand  Aug  31,  1902.  of  S43.6SS.9S. 
I      During   the   year    there  was    received 
!  from  the   estate  of   Miss   Helen   Curtis 
;  Bradlee    $50,000,     which,    added    to    the 
!  fund   bearing   the   name   of   J.    Putnam 
i  Bradlee,    brings    it   up    to   $100,000.     Be- 
quests  aggregating   $23,122.50   were    also 
received    from    the    estates    of    Charles 
'  Lorlng    Young,    Miss    Mary    N.    Loring, 
Isaac  W.  Danforth  of  Cambridge,    Miss 
Mary  Bartol,   Thompson  Baxter. 
I     In  the  report  of  the  kindergarten  for 
;  the  blind  it  was  stated  that  the  school 
has    been    generously    remembered    by 
friends.    It  has  provided   the  necessary 
means    for    the    care,    development    and 
training  of  the  little  sightless  children. 
|  It   spoke   also   of   the   needs   of    a    new 
'  hnildinsr  for  the  girls.  
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OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

At  3  o'clock  yesterday  was  held  tin 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  o 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu 
setts  School  for  the  Blind.  The  elec 
tion  of  officers  was  as  follows:  Presij 
dent,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  Vice  Presi 
dent,  Amory  A.  Lawrence;  Treasurer 
Edward  Jackson;  Secretary,  Alichae 
Anagnos;  Directors,  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton, 'William  Leonard  Benedict,  Wlllian 
Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  J.  Theo 
dore  Heard,  M.  D.,  George  H.  Rich 
ards,  Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  and  S 
Lathrop  Thorndike.  Auditors  of  tin 
Treasurer's  accounts:  Henry  Endicot 
and  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew.  L 
both  institutions— South  Boston  and 
Jamaica  Plain— there  are  246  pupils,  a 
the  institutions  in  South  Boston  alonj 
there  are  156. 

Mr.  Anagnos  reported  that  a  ne-J 
building  at  the  kindergarten  is  now  ii 
process  of  construction  for  the  primar 
department  for  girls.  This  building  ; 
in  every  way  similar  to  that  for  th 
l>oys,    opened    four   years   ago. 


By  the  will  'of  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales,  who  died  at  the  Ven- 
dome  recently,  the  Art  Museum  gets  $20,oco"and  Harvard  and 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  $10,000  each.  The  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women  receive  ;pi,ooo 
each  and  the  Tuckerman  Circle  is  bequeathed  $100.  The  gift  to 
Harvard  is  to  add  to  the  Henry  W.  Wales  bequest  for  a  Sanscrit 
professorship.  Mrs.  Wales  was  Miss  Maria  Dow.  As  I  ha<>e 
previously  stated,  she  was  the  oldest  of  the  pioneer  summer  resi- 
dents at  Newport  and  was  prominent  in  the  literary  set  there. 


Date.. 


Qgrr:     ; 

LIKE  HELEN  KELLAR. 

Kirkor     Hagopiiin     JSiiIccm     Remarli- 
Prosrexs  iu  FcrkiitM  institute. 

Kirkor  Hagopian,  who  is  related  to  the 
Armenian  family  of  the  same  name  ra 
Worcester,  is  the  successor  to  the  fame 
of  Helen  Kellar  at  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blind  in  South  Boston.  He  has 
surprised  all  his  instructors  by  his  ability 
and  leads  all  his   classes. 

Hagopian    is    a    lT^j'ear-old      Armenian 
boy,   whose  eyes   were  gauged   out  in   his 
native  country  a  number  of  years  ai 
the  Kurds.      He  has  a  deep  scar  over  his 
right  eye.  caused  by  a  sword  cut. 

Hagopian  entered  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion two  years  ago  and  has  shown  re- 
markable ability.  He  could  not  read  a 
line  when  he  entered,  and  can  now  do  so 
with  ea?e.  He  plays  the  piano  and 
shows  great  proficiency  in  languages, 
elementary  science,  history  and  geogra- 
phy. 
rom _—  _•* 


Date. 
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WORK    FOB    THE    BLIND. 


I" 


A  work  which  is  attracting  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves  and  In  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  interest  them- 
selves is  the  work  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  union  (of  264 
Boylston  street.  Boston)  at  Room  IV  of 
the  women's  department  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' fair.  The  union  is  endeavoring  to 
do  something  for  the  blind  and  to  show 
what  the  blind  can  do  for  themselves. 
The  object  is  not  exactly  charity;  it  is 
only  to  provide  the  blind  with  means  of 
self-support.  Every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing someone  is  in  attendance  in  this  sec- 
tion to  answer  questions,  and  a  blind 
woman  is  at  work.  On  the  22d  of  this 
month,  at  3  o'clock,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Rowley  is  to  lecture  for  the  union  in 
Paul  Revere  hall.  His  theme  will  be, 
"Work  for  the  Adult  Blind."  To  this 
lecture  all  visitors  to  the  fair  are  wel- 
comed. The  union  particularly  wishes 
for  the  speaker  a  large  audience  of  the 
most  earnest  citizens. 


Date. 


V 


The  statement  that  there  are  3000 
blind  persons  in  the  State,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  whom  reached  this 
pitiable  condition  after  having  passi 
ed  the  age  of  21,  and,  so  far  as  the 
adults  are  concerned,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  "belong  to  the  work- 
ing class,"  supplies  a  good  reason 
for  the  movement  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial shop  for  the  blind  here  or 
somewhere  near  here.  The  limit  for 
admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  South  Boston  is  19  years. 
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Sevcnfeen-Year-Old  Armenian  Boy  Making  Great 
Record  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


BARNARD    LEVIN.  FRHDERI CK    CARNEY.  OHAS.    AiMIDON. 

JOSEPH    BARTLETT.  LYMAN     HARVEY. 

FIVE    OF    THE    MOST    PROMISING    PUPILS    AT    THE    PERKINS    INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  BLIND,  WHO  TOOK    PART   IN    WEDNESDAY'S   EXHIBI- 
TION.      ALL   ARE   TOTALLY   BLIN'-D- 


Kh'kor  Hagopian  is  the  successor  in 
fame  to  Helen  Keller  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  He 
has  surprised  all  the  instructors  of  the 
institution  by  his  ability  and  leads  all  his 
classes. 

Hagopian  is  a  17-year-old  Armenian  boy 
who  had  his  eyes  gouged  out  In  his  native 
country  a  number  of  years  ago  by  the 
invading  Kurds.  He  still  has  a  large  scar 
over  his  right  eye  from  a  sword  cut. 

He  was  brought  to  ■  America,  and  two 
years  ago  entered  the  institution  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  has  shown  remarkable  ability, 
and  although  he  could  not  read  a  line 
when  he  came,  he  now  does  so  with  ease, 
plays  the  piano  and  shows  great  pro- 
ficiency in  language,  elementary  science, 
history  and  geography.  He  has  the  usual 
dark  hair  and  dark  complexion  of  the 
Armenians,  and  studies  very  faithfully. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, held  yesterday,  he  took  part  in  the 
j  exhibition  of  the  classes  and  musical  ex- 
ercises. There  was  a  selection  from 
Mozart  played  at  the  organ,  some  exer- 
icises  in  physics  worked  out  with  great 
care,  a  selected  translation  from  Cesar, 
and  finally  an  excellent  selection  by  th\e 
band. 

I    At  the  meeting  the  trustees  made  their 
annual  report,   in  part  as  follows: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
270  blind  persons  registered,  and  since  then 
42  have  been  admitted  and  34  discharged, 
making  the  present  number  278.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  tne  school  has  been  good. 

"The  institution  has  just  completed  its 
70th  year.  The  work  of  teaching  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes  has  been  prosecuted 


with  great  efficiency  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Three  teachers  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  giving  lessons  in  reading, 
writing  and  some  simple  handicraft. 

"The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  cash 
on  hand  Aug.  31.  $43,688.98..  with  total  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  $417, 025.53,  and  ex- 
penses of  $873,936.55. 

"Many  large  legacies  have  been  received 
during  the  year,  including  one  of  $50,000 
from  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee. 

"The  transfer  of  the  salesroom  and  office 
to  383  Boylston  street  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  business." 

The  trustees  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  also  made  their  report,  in  part  as 
follows: 

"The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation 
for  15  years,  and  has  been  generously 
supported  by  the  people  of  Boston.  Tho 
little  school  supplies  the  necessary  means 
for  the  care,  development  and  training  of 
sightless  children.  As  the  number  of 
pupils  has  continued  to  increase  with  un- 
abating  rapidity,  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for 
girls.  The  work  on  the  building  has" 
steadily  progressed.  The  new  edifice  is  a 
substantial  one  ih  every  way." 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  Francis 
H.  Appleton;  vice-president,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence:  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary.  Michael  Anagnos;  trustees, 
Francis  H.  Appleton.  J.  Theodore  Heard. 
M.  T>..  William  Leonard  Benedict.  Geoige 
H.  Richards.  William.  Endicott,  Richaid 
M.  Saltonstall.  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndi..e;  auditors  of  treasurer's 
accounts,  Henry  Endicott,  Edward  Wisj- 
glesworth    Grew. 


.- 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  OCTOBER  11,  1902. 


WHAT  BLIND  WOMEN  CAN  DO. 

In  the  room  beyond  Paul  Kevere  Hall, 
in  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Fair  now  open  in  Boston,  is  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  blind  women. 
Here  may  be  seen  every  afternoon  and 
evening  a  fair  young  girl  busy  with 
her  needle,  running  a  type- machine, 
crocheting,  or  braiding  mohair  belts  in 
many  different  colors  and  designs.  On  a 
table  near  her  are  displayed  many  vari- 
eties of  women's  work,  from  simple 
aprons  and  holders  up  to  an  elaborate 
afghan — all  the  work  of  her  patient  and 
deft  fingers.  On  another  table  are  sam- 
ples of  work  in  woollen  knitting,  a  lady's 
sweater,  pretty  baby  sacques  and  blan- 
kets, delicate  ice-wool  fascinators,  and 
crocheted  shawls,  all  beautifully  done. 
Most  wonderful  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
doilies,  trimmed  with  exquisite  netting 
so  fine  that  the  eyes  that  see  would  be 
injured  by  such  work. 

This  exhibition  of  what  blind  women 
can  do  is  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  who  hope  to  interest 
the  people  (who  come  to  the  Fair  from  all 

over  New  England)  in  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  3,000  blind  people 
in  Massachusetts  have  lost  their  sight 
after  they  were  twenty-one,  when  no 
school  is  open  to  them,  and  their  sad  case 
is  the  more  hopeless  because  the  benevo- 
lent people  of  our  State  do  not  hear  of 
their  needs. 

We  are  all  proud  that  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  State  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  blind;  and  we  reverence  its  noble 
founder,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose  por- 
trait hangs  on  the  wall  beside  this  exhibit, 
and  near  the  photograph  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  to  whom  he  gave  light  and  hope  in  a 
world  of  darkness  and  silence,  and  made 
the  edu  cation  of  Helen  Keller  and  Thomas 
Stringer — and  others  so  sadly  deprived  of 
sight  and  hearing — a  wonderful  possibil- 
ity. The  Institute  which  he  started  does 
not  now  admit  pupils  over  nineteen  years 
old,  and  its  workshop  for  blind  men  and 
women  has  accommodations  for  but 
twenty  workers  on  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  the  seating  of  cane  chairs. 

The  State  has  lately  made  a  small  ap- 
propriation for  home  teaching,  and  last 
year  there  were  three  teachers  at  work. 
This  is  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  is  painfully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hundreds  who  are  sitting  in 
darkness,  with  only  the  almshouse  open 
to  those  who  are  poor.  The  blind  are 
sensitive,  and  shrink  from  making  any 
plea  to  the  public.  It  is  not  charity  that 
they  crave,  but  schools,  teachers,  the 
power  to  help  themselves  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  arts  and  crafts  which  will  make 
them  independent  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

May  we  not  all  use  our  influence  and 
give  our  service  to  forward  this  work? — 
M.  R.  Hodder  in  Brookline  Chronicle. 
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GOOD  RESULTS 

From  Appropriations    to 
Teach  the  Blind. 


Blind  Teachers  Do  Their  Work  in  the 
Homes  of  the  Unfortunates. 


130  Persons  Have  Been  Taught 
in  the  Last  Year. 


By  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  1899,  the  state  board  of 
education  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind 
at  their  homes.  The  results  of  this  in- 
quiry were  submitted  to  the  legislature 
In  May,  1900.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  to  make  a  beginning  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  that  such  instruction  should  be 
given. 

The  plans  were  carefully  formulated, 
and  work  begun  in  November,  1900.    At 
first  two  teachers  were  engaged  for  the 
purposej  and  soon  a  third  was  added  to 
this  number.    The  names  and  addresses  j 
of    the    teachers    are    as    follows:    Miss  | 
Ionian   R.    Garside,    51    Pearl    st,    South1 
Framingham,     Mass;     Miss     Bydia     T.I 
Hayes,     52    Dartmouth     st,     Somerville, 
Mass;  Mr  John  Vars,  68  Huntington  av, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  original  appropriation  of  $1000  was  • 
augmented  through  the  action  of  the 
legislature  of  1901  by  a  further  appro-, 
priation  of  $3600.  Although  the  work  I 
may  be  regarded  as  still  in  its  infancy,  I 
the  report  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished shows  very  creditable  results. 

Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  this  seems  \ 
to  be  a  field  in  which  the  blind  have  i 
frequently  proved  excellent  leaders  of 
the   blind. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  j 
state  board  of  education  relative  to  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  it  is  stated  that  this  work  of 
home  teaching  might  be  profitably  in-  ; 
trusted  in  part  or  in  full  to  competent 
blind  persons.  They  would  work  for 
modest  pay,  the  service  would  be  con- 
genial to  them,  and  they  would  be  espe- 
cially fitted  to  carry  sympathy,  patience 
and  inspiration  to  people  afflicted  like 
themselves. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  past  year- 
work  has  been  done  in  about  50  towns 
and  cities  in  Massachusetts.  That  130  i 
persons  have  been  visited.  The  number 
receiving  Instruction  follows:  In  reading 
I  6S,  writing  39.  sewing  V.  knitting  13,  cro- 
cheting 1,  use  of  the  sewing  machine  2,! 
caning  chair  seats  5,  tuning  pianofortes 
L  gymnastics  2,  manual  alphabet  3. 
Summary  of  work  done  by  teachers: 
Calls  made  265,  lessons  given  942,  hours 
of  service  4054,   miles  traveled  23  914 


The  home  teacher  may  render  many  i 
cr.rvices  to  the  blind.  He  can  advise  as  1 
to  the  system  best  adapted  to  Bteir 
respective  conditions.  For  example,  that 
ehKee  in  the  case  of  the  aged  may  be  i 
the  easy  Moon  system;  in  the.  case  of 
lr,T„vir  persons,  whose  touch  is  acute,, 
ft    may    be    Roman    line    or    Braille    or, 

NTheYhomI0  teacher  may  do  for  the, 
bSd  what  the  wf -manaBed  PubUc, 
library  Joes      or    the    ««»n|.    ft  ^ST  fi 

their  =i£  be  ableto  suggest  to  the  un- 
may,aJ^  blind Ithe  possibilities  of  oceu- 
ePI?n£yfnar  th/mi      These  are  more  numer-, 
Pt,=  than  commonly  supposed. 
0 "T         1     S  report  of  the  state  board; 
In  a  recent  repon .  u  jn_ 

of  education   it    is  _saiduia  ^^ 

terest   in   the   ™s*™  ;'  gv^wn  in  many 
blind  at  then-  home* .* HttftW      n^ 

SSSpS!  S»W  home-teach-; 
ln|h?£rrt  hime-teachtag  society  for  the 
blind  in  England,  If  ^  in  the^wortd, 

of  the  Blmd,  W"gg°^t  that  time  79 
R.    Armitage   rep°i  tea    a  Bngiand, 

home-teaching     aSfn"?  Sj      a. 

Wales.  Scotland  ana  "e  with. 

Few  large  towns,  he  said    were 
out  one,  and  m         P«*%gS   at   their 
districts   the  blina    a  anfl  wn 

own   homes    tauhttoks  ^  ht  t0 

1  they  have  learnea  tated   intervals, 

them  .and  chan°<-a*     aroong  the  wom- 
^SdVartous" "employments  found  tor 

the  men.  Wilson,  secretary  to  the 

Mr  Henry  J.  ™"^r.s  trust  for  the1 
committee  of  Gfnraaerreport  issued  in 
blind.  L°na°nn,t  0f  46 T  home-teaching 
1896,    S^es    a    Us t    oi  England  and 

agencies  for  Tine   "     course  0iner  ag-en- 
Wales.    There  at  <-Oi  lerwise    aiding 

cies   f?.^teS°ct    from    these    nome- 
the    hlind    di^tmct    i  wilson    glves 

teaching    agencies  ^  Wales: 

lists  ?i^t  schools  33  workshops,  8 homes, 
25  resident  schomsg  ^^  provide, 

for  the  5u"3vh  pensions  and  16  other) 
oiar&ns*  o?' vlrlousll  promoting 
their  welfare- g  cott    for   20  years 

MS    ,HirhPr   and  librarian  of  the  New 
head  teacher   ana  i  ,n  a 

South  Wales  home  teac      |  ^ 

personal   inte.^ewts  gtate  h 

Hill   of   the    iua:.b,A  several 

of  education,  says  uiatt^  ,ia. 

ho^e  teaQCil\ifies°are  maintained  in  part 

v,  Theob,ntkrv  contributions  and  in  part 
by  voluntary  ,<;"'"%  the  government, 

??  aCPffwatelioBe  teaching 
Undeceiving  from  the  government 
ti  for  every  £1  voluntarily  subscribed, , 
unt?rthego|ernment  a.d  reach" a  max. 

aTdUed  on  arsis'  ol  £°1  from  the  govern-  ; 
SE&S.ftSaA^M,rp<Su  have. 


The  proposition  to  organize  a  state 
printing  establishment  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  blind  is  not  generally 
favored  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  news 
of  the  day  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
Deonle.  Tt  is  int-^T-^-gting  to  note 
two  monthly 
.  iul  mo  blind  in  Phil- 
...~  -..„  <*  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  for  the  blind  in  Milwaukee. 
Each  reviews  the  important  news  of  the 
world.  There  are  also  some  English 
periodicals  for  the  blind. 

It  is  said  that  the  adult  blind  are  by 
no  means  as  rapidly  taught  as  the 
young.    After    years    of    inaction    or    ot 


vjl  li,c  uaj  uau  usually  oe  ODtamed  fron 
seeing  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
however,  that  there  are  two  month!* 
magazines  printed  for  the  blind  in  Phil 
adelphia    and    a    weekly    newspaper 


young.  After  years  of  inaction  or  of 
dependence  upon  the  visual  sense,  now 
lost,  it  is  hard  to  train  the  fingers  to 
be  interpreters  to  the  brain  of  the  novel 
err-.bcssed  characters  upon  which  they 
rest  for  the  first  time.    The  use  nf  =im. 


plo     manual 


.  .  A 
..    they 
The  use  of  sim- 
.     exercises     through     slovd 
methods    or    Swedish     gymnastics    has 
been  found  very  beneficial. 

The  following  unexpected  tribute  was 
recently,  received  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution. 

"After  15  years  of  prolonged  moping 
ill  total  darkness,  a  door  has  been 
opened  to  me.  and  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
been  rescued  from  a  living  death.  Like 
the  miracles  of  old,  'I  was  blind  but 
now  I  see.'  And  I  wish  to  thank' you, 
dear  sir.  and  the  dear,  patient  teacher 
and  the  grand  old  state,  which  has  madi 
it  possible  for  this  great  benefit  ana 
pleasure  to  come  to  me." 


I  thus  been  taught  to  read  at  their  Homes, 
M?Pre1cott,  himself  a  blind  man    hav- 
ing taught  some  200.    From  the  20th  an- 
nual   report    of    the    New    South    Wales, 
nome   teaching  society,     appears   that 
319    blind    persons    in    al       have      Been 
taught  to  read  by  this  society;  ,8  to  read 
the   Braille    type;   40  to   read   and   write 
embossed  music,  18  to  use  the  typewri- 
ter   14  to  write  with  pencil  and  raised 
lines    25   to  make  doormats    24  to   cane 
chairs    40  to  make  halters,  19  to  net  and 
10  to  knit.    The  number   of  volumes   ot 
embossed  books  loaned  has  reached  40 - 
554    The  number  of  visits  made  has  been 
27  337,     Four   of   the  pupils  taught   Have 
established  institutions  for  the  blind 1  in 
Australia.     These   figures     though   they 
cover  20  years,  mainly  belong,  Mr  PreS- 
cott  says,  to  the  later  and  more  active 
years  of  the  society.    The  literature  of- 
fered to  the  blind  by  the  Australian  so- 
cieties is  in  Moon  type  or  in  Braille,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

In  the  United  States,  while  commend- 
able work  is  done  in  educating  blind 
children,  comparatively  Utt'e  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  at  trim 'home- 
Home  teaching  agencies  are.iare.  iiieie 
is  one  in  Philadelphia-a  nnv.ae  enter- 
prise, organized  in  18S2  It  has  taught 
hundreds  of  the  adult  bind  ot  Philadel- 
phia. Its  library  of  embossed  bcoks,  in 
the  moon  type,  has  been  assigned  to  a 
special  room  in  the  free  library  cf  Phil- 
adelphia. This  room  is  also  a  free  read- 
ing room  for  the  blind. 

Massachusetts  statistics  snow  that  for 
1900  the  number  of  blina  and  scrniblmd 
was  about  4200,  of  whom  the  numbei 
under  21  years  of  age  may  be  Placed 
approximately  at  600,  over  tX  at  3600  ine 
test  for  blindness  at  the  Brians  insti- 
tution is  lack  of  "sufficient  s^ght  to  dis- 
tinguish printed  letters  one-erthth  of  «u 
inch  square"-a  test  under  wtith  near  Y 
all  the  semiblind  children  enumerated  ,n 
the  state  census  must  De  accounts! 
blind. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AS  SHE  REALLY  IS 


BYJOHN  ALBERT  MACY 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Knjjlisli 
at  Harvard   l.'niversitv 


WRITING  'THE   STORY  OF   MY   LIFE" 

It  is  in  the  library  at  her  Cambridge  home  that  Miss  Keller  does  her  work.     She  uses  an  ordinary 

typewriter  with  speed  and  sureness,  depending  upon  no  special  attachments. 


MARK  TWAir 
has  saic 
that   th( 


FIRST  ARTICLE 

[ARK  TWAIN 

id 

the 

two  most  interest- 
ing characters  in 
the  nineteenth 
century  are  Na- 
poleon and  Helen 
Keller.  It  might 
be  added  that 
both  have  been 
subjects  of  many 
fabulous  reports. 
Those  who  could 
speak  authen- 
tically of  Miss 
Keller  have  been 
unwilling  to  take 
the  world  into 
their  confidence  : 
and  except  for  one 
or  two  sketches, 
which  she  wrote 
several  years  ago, 
Miss  Keller  has 
never  told  her 
story  until  she  told 

itforTHELADIES' 

Home  Journal. 
Those  who  have 


been  reading  The 
Journal  for  the 
past  few  months 
have  once  for  all 
learned  the  truth 
about  her.  Yet 
not  the  whole 
truth.  Beyond 
what  she  has  writ- 
ten there  remain 
many  things  of 
which  she  will  not 

or  cannot  speak  —  naturally  one  does  not  tell  everything 
about  one's  self.  So  I  have  been  asked  to  help  you  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  by  giving  you  a 
portrait  of  her  as  she  really  is. 


AT  TWENTY-ONE  she  is  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
'*■  students  at  Radcliffe  College,  which  she  entered,  as 
she  has  told  you,  without  condition,  in  the  fall  of  1900.  In 
her  preparation  for  college,  or  without  reference  to  college, 
she  has  learned  French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that 
she  has  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  those  lan- 
guages ;  she  knows  enough  English  Literature  for  her  to 
get  a  degree,  if  she  wanted  to,  without  much  further  read- 
ing (though  she  will  not  believe  that  when  I  tell  her  so); 
and  she  has  studied  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  some  Modern  History,  and 
Freshman  Rhetoric.  She  entered  college  with  two  extra 
courses  to  her  credit,  which  will  be  counted  in  the  seven- 
teen and  a  half  courses  required  for  a  dearee.     Since  she 


MISS    KELLER'S  WATCH 
hen  photographed,  it  was  seventeen 
minutes  past  eight. 


MILDRED  KELLER 

This  is  the  latest  photof  paf 

Miss  Keller's  sister. 


But  the  roses —  they  were 
loveliest  of  all.  Never  have  I 
found  In  the  greenhouses  of  the  Sorth 
such  heart-satisfying  roses  as  the 
climbing  roses. of  my  southern  home. 
They  used  to  hang  in  long  festoons 
from  our  porch,  filling  the  whole 
air  with  their  fragrance ,   untainted 
by  any  earthly  smell;  and  in  the 
early  morning,  sashed  in  the  dew, 
they  felt  so  soft,  so  pure,  I  could 
not  help  wondering  if  they  did  not 
resemble  the  asphodels  in  God's 
garden. 

A  SPECIMEN   OF  TYPEWRITING 
It  is  a  part  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Miss  Keller's  stcry-  arc 
shows  how  neatly  her  manuscr:;:!  :s  ::e:: 


i 


has  been  in  college  she  has  taken  Sophomore  English, 
Composition,  the  History  of  Europe  in  outline  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  a  course  in  Milton,  a 
course  in  the  Bible,  one  in  Government,  one  in  Schiller, 
Lessing  and  Goethe,  and  one  in  Horace  and  Terence.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  she  will  have  eight  courses  still  to  pass. 
If  she  takes  four  courses  a  year,  the  usual  number,  she 
will    graduate   with    the   class   of   1904   after   the   regular 

four  years.  But  she  may  decide  to  spend  an  extra  year  at 
Radcliffe,  taking  things  more  slowly,  not  because  she 
cannot  do  as  much  work  as  another,  but  because  Miss 
Sullivan  must  not  overtask  her  eyes,  and  no  one  can  do 
the  work  of  reading  to  Miss  Keller,  day  in  and  day  out,  but 
the  teacher  who  is  her  constant  companion,  who  knows 
her  needs,  and  can  guide  herself  to  suit  the  habits  of  her 
pupil's  mind.  Miss  Keller  may  take  as  much  time  as  she 
wants  for  her  college  course.  When  she  began  to  prepare 
for  college  her  friends  took  steps  to  place  ' '  in  a  position  of 
permanent  financial  independence  this  student  of  unusual 
promise,  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
outside  help,  has  devoted  many  years 
instruction  of  her  pupil  without  salary." 


who,  with  little 
to  the  care  and 


MISS  KELLER  is 


however,  eager  to  strike  out  and  do 
something  for  herself  and  for  others.  That  accounts 
in  part  for  her  willingness  to  write  the  story  of  her  life  for 
The  Journal,  and  explains  Miss  Sullivan's  consent  that 
material  in  her  possession  and  some  of  Miss  Keller's  letters 
should  be  added  to  the  autobiographical  sketches.  Miss 
Keller  hopes  to  write  other  things— just  what,  time  alone 
can  show.  She  has  the  gifts.  Whether  she  will  ever  have 
that  individual  grasp  on  the  world  which  furnishes  subject- 
matter  and  turns  the  gift  of  expression  to  account,  I  do  not 
dare  predict.  I  have  thought  that  she  might  write  verse. 
She  has  the  inner  vision  and  the  sense  of  phrasing  that 
make  good  lyrics,  but  so  far  she  has  experimented  little  in 
the  technique  of  verse  forms.  She  has  large,  though  as  yet 
vague,  plans  to  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  In  that 
she  and  her  teacher  would  work  side  by  side  as  they  have 
always  been  side  by  side  in  everything.  But  of  the  future 
Miss 'Keller  ar;d  Miss  Sullivan  are  reluctant  to  speak  very 
definitely,  and  I  have  no  right  to  speculate  further. 
Recently  they  have  had  all  they  can  think  of  in  preparing 
Miss  Keller's  story  for" 
The  Journal,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  col- 
lege work,  half  of 
which  Miss  Keller  has 
completed  with  such 
success. 

At  Radcliffe  the 
courses  are  elective, 
so  Miss  Keller  can 
choose  subjects  that 
she  is  interested  in. 
She  stands  especially 
high  in  language 
courses,  and  in  Eng- 
lish is  quite  without 
rival.  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Copeland,  who  has 
been  for  many  years 
instructor  in  English 
at  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffe, and  lecturer  on 
English  Literature, 
said  to  me  recently : 
' '  In  some  of  her  work 
she  has  shown  that 
she  can  write  better 
than  any  pupil  I  ever 
had,  man  or  woman. 
She  has  an  excellent 
ear  for  the  flow  of 
sentences." 

Some  people  have 
wondered  that  she 
could  go  to  college  at 
all,  and  think  of  her 
as  seriously  "  handi- 
capped." In  many 
ways  she  is  hampered, 
chiefly  in  the  matter 
of  time  ;  and  yet  with 
her  good  training  at 
the  hands  of  careful 
teachers,  her  capacity 
for  work,  her  pluck 
and  quickness  of 
mind,  she  is  in  fair 
competition  with  her 
contemporaries  in  the 
classroom.  As  you 
already  know,  Miss 
Sullivan  spells  into 
her  hand  the  impor- 
tant points  in  the 
lectures.  After  class 
Miss  Keller  goes 
home,  and,  if  she 
thinks  it  necessary, 
puts  clown  in  Braille 
point  for  future  study 


what  she   remembers 

of  the  lectures  for  the 

day.     This  is  a  good 

way  for  any  student  to  assimilate  the  best  of  the  talk  in  the 

classroom,  and  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  person 

of  judgment  like  Miss  Sullivan  suppress  the  unimportant 

parts  of  what  the  instructor  says. 


IN  THE  three-hour  examinations,  which  come  twice  a  year, 
and  which  Miss  Keller  calls  ' '  ingenious  devices  for  the 
confusion  of  those  who  seek  after  knowledge,"  she  is  at 
some  disadvantage.  She  takes  her  examinations  in  a  room 
by  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  of  the  college,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  communicate  with  her,  and  with 
whom  she  is  quite  alone  except  for  the  teacher  from  the  ' 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  sets  up  the  printed 
examination  paper  in  Braille.  Miss  Sullivan  does  not  enter 
the  room  during  an  examination.  If  was  thought  best 
that  rigid  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  public  from 

doubting  that  Miss  Keller  does  her  work  unaided.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why,  if  Miss  Keller  preferred,  she 
should  not  take  her  examinations,  as  other  students  take 
them  who  have  trouble  with  their  eyes,  by  dictating  to  a 
proctor,  or,  in  this  case,  to  Miss  Sullivan.  But  from  the  j 
beginning  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  have  found  the  ] 
world  not  altogether  free  from  the  stupid  and  the  unkind 
who  fall  prey  to  their  own  suspicions  and  like  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  others.  Moreover,  neither  the  unavoidable 
disadvantages  nor  those  due  to  the  precautions  of  the 
Radcliffe  authorities  are  very  great.  As  to  the  first,  I 
should  say  that  a  typewriter  is  very  convenient  and  makes 
a  good-looking  paper ;  and  the  apparent  difficulty  in  not 
being  able  to  see  her  work  and  go  back  over  it  to  make 
corrections  is  an  advantage  ;  for,  as  what  is  once  down  must 
remain,  Miss  Keller  has  to  think  exactly  what  she  wants 
to  say  before  she  writes,  and  this  makes  for  clearness  and 
compactness.  As  for  the  firm  precautions  of  the  college 
authorities,  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  produces  with  her 
own  hands  the  paper  which  the  examiner  is  to  read  and 
judge,  and  the  fact  that  the  Dean  of  the  college  presides 
over  her  examinations,  silence  the  skeptic  and  make  the 
Radcliffe  faculty  sure  that  when  they  pronounce  Helen 
Keller  Bachelor  of  Arts  they  shall  be  giving  a  degree  to  one 
who  has,  .more  than  most  students,  done  her  own  work. 

4> 

WHEN  you  consider  how  much  that  is  pertinent  to  one 
subject  or  another  we  learn  accidentally,  overhear- 
ing something  in  the  course  of  talk  or  chancing  to  read 
it  in  a  book  picked  up  in  an  idle  hour,  you  will  understand 
that  to  an  unusual  degree  Miss  Keller  must  labor  for  what  1 
she   gets.     And,   though  everything   legitimate  has  been  j 
done  to  help  her,  it  is  she  who  does  the  work.     Her  tutors  ■ 
in  special  subjects,  and  the  teacher  who  is  always  with  her, 
have  in  the  best  sense  taught  her  ;  they  havenever  relieved 
her  of  the  burden  which  the  pupil  must  bear  alone.     Miss 
Keller  does,   and  always  has   done,   her  own   thinking, 

developed  her  own  ideas.  She  has  been  carefully  trained 
and  firmly  disciplined  ;  never  has  she  been  excused  from 
tasks  through  sentimental  yielding  on  the  part  of  her 
teachers  to  sympathy  for  her  physical  limitations. 

Sometimes  she  has  had  to  struggle  hard.  When,  in  her 
preparation  for  college,  Mr.  Merton  S.  Keith,  an  intelli- 
gent and  enthusiastic  teacher,  began  to  instruct  her  in 
mathematics,  he  found  her  notion  of  algebra  and  geometry 
badly  confused.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  problem  in  quadratics 
or  a  theorem  in  geometry  without  seeing  the  work,  build- 
ing it  up  before  the  eye,  as  one  draws  a  design.  But  Mr. 
Keith  directed  his  pupil  through  many  weary  days,  until 
her  ideas  of  mathematics  became  well  ordered  like  the 
other  ideas  in  her  well-ordered  mind.  By  means  of  wires 
laid  on  a  cushion  she  got  a  physical  view  of  geometry. 
But  most  mathematical  ideas  she  holds  as  intellectual 
concepts   quite   apart  from    figures    on    paper — the   true 


conception  ;  for  geometry  exists  in  the  world  of  ideas  ; 
it  is  not,  as  many  pupils  believe,  a  matter  of  black  lines. 

This  suggests  that  if  a  blind  and  deaf  person  is  properly 
taught  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  obliged  to  think 
may  often  be  an  advantage.  The  realm  of  pure  thought 
is  with  us  disturbed  by  the  physical  aspect  of  things.  In 
some  subjects  Miss  Keller  has  been  able  to  think  more 
easily  than  do  those  who  see  and  hear,  because  her 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  outer  world.  We  are 
the  victims  of  the  external ;  we  become  familiar  with  the 
look  of  things  too  long  before  we  try  to  understand 
them.  It  is  so  with  speech  ;  the  natural  and  proper  way 
to  learn  it  is  to  become  acquainted  with  spoken  words 
by  hearing  them  many  times  repeated,  and  then  to  use 
them  by  imitation  long  before  we  think  of  their  deeper 
values.  The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  we  do  not 
stop  to  think  about  words,  but  use  them  all  our  lives 
without  getting  underneath  them.  Miss  Keller  knew 
what  language  meant  and  took  a  special  delight  in  it  at 
an  age  when  most  children  use  it  without  thinking. 

The  reason  that  she  writes  good  English  is  that 
the  disadvantages  of  being  deaf  and  blind  were  over- 
come and  the  advantages  remained.  She  excels  other 
deaf  people  because  she  was  taught,  as  all  deaf  children 
should  be  taught,  by  absorbing  language  through  her 
fingers  day  after  day,  precisely  as  the  hearing  child  in 
the  cradle  absorbs  through  its  ears,  from  the  speech  it 


is  forced  to  overhear,  word-sounds,  repeated  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  times.  One  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  why  Miss  Keller  wrote  better  English  at 
thirteen  than  do  most  college  Freshmen  of  nineteen  is 
that  the  peculiar  value  of  language  to  her  made  her 
think  about  it  and  love  it.  And  there  are  other  rea- 
sons. Even  in  English,  the  easiest  of  all  the  subjects 
she  has  had  to  study  since  she  first  learned  to  com- 
municate in  words,  she  has  been  made  to  work. 
Miss  Sullivan  requires  her  to  write  a  composition  over 
and  over  again.  This  discipline,  added  to  the  important 
fact  that  Miss  Sullivan  has  a  fine  feeling  for  style,  is  one 
of  the  many  great  reasons  why  Miss  Keller  writes  so 
well  For  the  others  we  must  look  into  the  method  that 
from  the  beginning  Miss  Sullivan  adopted  to  teach  her 
pupil  language  and— what  is  inseparable  from  it— lite. 

How  She  was  First  Taught  Language 

THE  language  which  Miss  Sullivan  gave  Helen  Keller 
1     was  not  the  unidiomatic  dialect  that  Laura  Bridgman 
used  all  her  days,  but  living,  well-constructed  English 
In  her  method  there  are,  as  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
pointed  out  long  ago,  three  great  points. 

First,  she  never  tried  to  adapt  her  speech  and  belittle 
it  to  fit  the  supposed  state  of  her  pupil  s  mind  She 
spoke  complete  sentences,  using  the  natural  word  in  its 
proper  construction.  That  led  the  child  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  words  she  did  not  understand.  As  each 
word  was  called  forth  by  some  immediate  circumstance 
of  life  to  describe  the  tree  by  the  roadside,  to  name  an 
object  that  Helen  had  not  seen  before,  her  vocabulary 
erew  with  her  experience  and  became  part  of  it  from 
the  beginning  Helen  Keller  has  never  misused  a  word 
on  paper.  Faults  of  style  she  still  has,  but  her  choice  of 
words  has  always  been  infallibly  precise  So  soon  as 
she  heard  a  word  she  fastened  on  it  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  use  it  just  as  she  had  heard  it  used.  An 
amusing  instance  is  her  habit  in  her  firs  letters  of  sign- 
ing herself  "  your  dear  little  daughter,"  or  your  dear 
little  friend."  That  was  what  others  had  called  her, 
that,  then,  was  the  proper  way  to  speak  of  herself. 

The  second  principle  in  the  method  which  Miss  Sullivan 
followed  is  that  she  never  taught  a  word  for  its  own 
sake  ;  she  did  not  divorce  words  from  their  use.  In 
her  first  report  Miss  Sullivan  writes  : 

"  I  had  two  balls,  one  of  worsted,  large  and  soft,  the  other 
a  bullet  Helen  perceived  the  difference  at  once.  Taking 
?he  bullet  she  made  her  habitual  sign  forsmal -by  pmch- 
ine  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand.  Then  she  took  trie 
other  ball  and  made  her  sign  for  large  by  spreading  both 
hands  over  it.  I  substituted  the  adjectives  Marge  and 
'small  'for  these  signs.  Then  her  attention  was  called  to 
the  hardness  of  the  one  ball  and  the  softness  of  the o  her 
ind  so  she  learned  '  hard  '  and  soft.  A  few  minutes  laier 
Ihe  felt  of  her  little  sister's  head  and  said  to  her  mother, 
'  Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard.' ' 

Thus  the  teacher  let  language  keep  pace  with  what 
the  pupil  noticed  ;  she  did  not  give  her  a  word  and  then 
force  an  illustration  of  its  use. 

The  third  great  principle  in  Miss  Sullivan's  me  hod 
annears  in  what  Miss  Keller  has  written  of  the  delight  of 
thTfirst  lessons.  The  teacher  opened  tothe  pupil  no 
merelv  the  world  but  the  world  beautiful.  \\  henever 
M?ss  Keller  taiks  or  writes  of  the  lessons  of  the  early 
years  her  metaphors  abound  with  the  words  delight, 
"  treasure"  and  "  precious." 

Miss  Sullivan  a  Great  Teacher 

-THE  story  of  Miss  Keller  must  include  the  story  of  her 
T  teacher  If  one  reads  Miss  Keller's  autobiography 
with  understanding  one  does  not  need  to  be  told  how 
g^eat  a  service  Mis!  Sullivan  has  rendered  her  pupi,  and 
indeed  the  whole  cause  of  education.     But  Miss  bullix  an 

woman  who   has  been  one  with  her  for  fifteen  years 
ThTonly  person  who  will  not  be  glad  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  is  Miss  Sullivan.       She  does  not  think 
necessary  for  Miss  Keller  or  me  or  any  one  else  to  tell 
"he  world  umat  she  is  or  what  she  has  done.     Ind* 
nendent  and  willful  as  her  pupil,  of  vigorous  personality 
s^e  has  shut  her  door  squarely  against  the  world  and 
lavs  with  characteristic  frankness,  "  It  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness who  I  am  ;  I  want  Helen  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  connived  with  the  editor  of 
The  LAoms'  Home  Journal  to  open  the  closed  door 

SftStf^  the  world  lias  ■*«*£*£»£ 
S^livan  is 'meelv  a'compani'on  to  Miss  Keller  using 
her  eyes  and  fingers  for  her  pupil's  benefit  ;  while  the 


"Other  Half  Rome"  held  for  some  time  the  absurd 
notion  that  Miss  Sullivan  was  the  author  o!  all  till  sweet 
and  clever  speeches  attributed  to  .Miss  Keller. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  she  was  sent  on  account  of  trouble 
with  her  eyes  which  made  her  almost  totally  blind.  An 
operation,  all  but  impossible-,  restored  her  sight.  The 
•  iite  was,  however,  not  quite-  complete,  and  constant 
use,  not  to  say  abuse,  has  left  her  eyes  dangerously 
weak.  She-  graduated  from  the-  institution  alter  about 
six  years'  education.  When  Captain  Keller  sent  North 
for  a  teacher  Mr.  Anagnos  recommended  Miss  Sullivan. 
All  the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  method  oft  ai  hing  the 
deaf-blind  she  got  from  reading,  evidently  without  much 
conscious  study,  the  reports  of  the  great  discoverer, 
I  loctor  1  lowe. 

The  Secret  of  Miss  Sullivan's  Success 

A  HALF-EDUCATED  girl,  with  little  experience,  she  went 
to  her  strange  task  and  made  a  success  of  it  such  as 
had  not  been  in  the  world  before.  The  reason  for  this 
success  is  in  the  enthusiasm,  the  courage,  the  unselfish 
interest  she  brought  to  her  work.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  friends  the  deaf  have  e\  er 
had,  is  fond  of  telling  her  that  she  succeeded  precisely 
because  she  was  unscientific.  It  is  fortunately  true  that 
she  did  not  approach  her  problem  scientifically.  That 
cold  analysis  which  I  have  given  of  the  method  —  follow- 
ing Doctor  Bell,  who  knows  more  about  the  subject  than 
any  man  living  —  is  the  result  of  later  thought  ;  it  was 
not  in  the  teacher's  mind  when  she  first  went  to  her 
pupil.  Her  first  efforts  in  those  early  days  of  anxious 
experiment  were  directed  by  intuition  —  that  is,  by  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  which  is  not  conscious  of  its  own 
processes.  She  had  the  motherly  instinct,  a  winning 
and  impressive  personality  that  held  the  child's  atten- 
tion, and  the  chief  thing  she  did,  that  one  can  see  and 
discuss  clearly,  was  to  talk  to  her  pupil  on  her  fingers 
ceaselessly,  patiently,  unhampered  by  system.  She  sup- 
plied the  sympathy,  the  personal  word-communication, 
by  which  the  ordinary  child  in  the  cradle  learns,  and  from 
which  Helen  had  been  deprived  because,  and  nierely 
because,  her  family  had  not  the  manual  alphabet. 

When  Helen  learned  language  the  task  became  in 
some  ways  simpler,  in  other  ways  more  difficult.  But, 
almost  at  the  beginning,  before  the  later  problems  came, 
a  great  thing  had  become  a  fact,  a  fact  greater  than  all 
method,  greater  than  any  science  —  pupil  and  teacher 
had  grown  to  love  each  other.  That,  and  that  alone, 
can  account  for  Helen's  development,  so  far  as  the 
growth  of  any  one  human  being  depends  on  another. 

Not  one  person  in  all  the  world,  even  of  those  who 
could  write  bigger  pamphlets  on  the  subject  than  Miss 
Sullivan,  could  have  taken  her  place.  Strange  that  the 
two  or  three  men  who  at  different  times  have  thought 
they  could  "direct"  Helen  Keller's  education  better 
than  Miss  Sullivan  should  have  failed  to  understand — 
and  they  knew  so  much  about  the  science  of  teaching 
—  that  the  unanalyzable  kinship  between  these  two 
women  is  the  foundation  of  Helen  Keller's  career. 

Personal  Relation  of  Pupil  and  Teacher 

NOR  is  this  making  a  mystery  of  a  simple  and  natural 
relation,  except  as  all  such  relations  are  mysterious. 
Let  me  give  an  example  from  my  own  experience  of 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  the  only 
person  who  can  be  the  best  interpreter  between  Miss 
Keller  and  the  world  of  people  and  books.  I  happen  to 
know  more  about  two  or  three  of  the  subjects  Miss 
Keller  is  studying  in  college  than  either  she  or  Miss 
Sullivan.  I  have  taught  them  and  know  how  they  should 
be  presented  to  the  ordinary  student.  It  happens,  too. 
that  I  can  use  the  manual  alphabet  with  fair  facility,  and 
have  talked  much  with  Miss  Keller  about  her  college 
work  and  her  articles  for  The  Journal.  Vet  if  I  should 
try  to  take  Miss  Sullivan's  place  during  the  routine  oi 
one  day's  studying  I  should  be  quite  useless.  Miss 
Sullivan's  skill  in  presenting  material,  some  of  which 
she  does  not  try  to  retain  herself,  but  allows  to  pass 
through  her  to  the  busy  fingers  of  her  pupil  ;  her  instinct 
in  striking  out  the  unessential  ;  her  feeling,  which  is  now 
a  matter  of  long  experience,  for  just  the  turn  of  thought 
that  Miss  Keller  needs  at  the  moment  —  all  this  is  quite 
beyond  me,  and,  I  believe,  beyond  anybody  else.  Miss 
Sullivan  has  the  knack  of  teaching.  Mr.  Hitz,  of  the 
Yolta  Bureau,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  very  short 
solution,  "  Miss  Sullivan  is  a  genius." 

Fortunately  many  women  have  something  akin  to  this 
genius,  which  makes  them  good  mothers  and  good 
teachers.  That  is  the  answer  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
sincerely  interested  in  the  deaf,  and  who  is  afraid  to 
have  Miss  Sullivan's  work  rated  too  high  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  task  emphasized  too  much,  lest  other  young 
women  be  frightened  from  undertaking  the  education 
of  deaf  children.  If  they  can  be  frightened,  then  they 
have  nothing  that  resembles  the  instinct  for  teaching, 
and  had  better  for  their  pupils'  sake  not  go  into  the  work. 
To  be  good  teachers  they  must  know  at  the  start  what 
a  delicate  task  it  is  to  win  and  hold  the  unhappy  deaf 
and  blind  child  who  has  hardly  touched  hands  with  the 
nearest  of  his  kin  ;  they  must  know,  as  Miss  Sullivan 


'. 


knew,  that  they  wiirhaveT6^a7~cnicou7^nTent  and, 
physical  weariness  which  will  task  their  strength  to  break- 
ing. If,  in  spite  of  that,  they  are  ready  to  give  up  every- 
thing except  the  compensation  of  winning  another  from 
darkness  to  light,  they  are  fit  to  enter  where  Miss 
Sullivan  has  shown  the  way.  . 

Miss  Sullivan  is  more  than  a  teacher  She  is  the 
medium  between  her  pupil  and  lite  itself.  She  has  many 
distinctive  gifts  of  mind  and  many  temperamental  quali- 
ties which  have  affected  her  pupil,  always  for  the  best. 
She  has  humor,  buoyancy,  exhaustless  nervous  energy. 
I  have  seen  her  during  the  stress  of  examinations  keep 
Miss  Keller  up  through  hours  of  fatigue,  as  if  she 
communicated  energy  "to  her.  The  two  are  mutually  | 
responsive,  they  stimulate  each  other.  Yet  when  one  is 
in  an  unhappy  mood,  the  better  mood  of  the  other 
usually  prevails.  I  have  seen  Miss  Sullivan,  who  is 
intense  and  excitable,  become  a  little  frettul  when  the 
work  was  not  going  well.  Miss  Keller's  touch,  I  thought, 
.  stilled  her.  ,  „ 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  two  such  unusually  strong 
wills  in  almost  unbroken  harmony.  Both  can  be  quite 
stubborn,  yet  they  immediately  come  to  agreement 
Miss  Keller  is  of  age  and  does  as  she  pleases,  yet  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  has  lasted  from  the  early  days, 
for  it  is  the  authority  of  a  great  affection.  _ 

Miss  Sullivan's  maternal  tact,  her  devotion,  her  quick 
response  to  Helen  Keller's  moods,  her  self-sacrifice,  the 
ready  adaptation  of  her  spirit  to  the  needs  of  her  pupil  s 
spirit  the  wisdom  of  her  decisions  on  vital  questions, 
when'  as  often  happened,  other  wise  people  with  many 
arguments  were  opposed  to  her-all  these  things  are  not 
matters  for  analysis  yet  they  are  the :  entire  story  of 
Miss  Sullivan's  life  and  more  than  half  of  Helen  Keller  s. 

Does  Not  Owe  Everything  to  Others 

DUT  what  others  have  done  for  Miss  Keller  is  not  the 
D    whole  story      Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
notion  that  before  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  her  she  had  no 
mind,  that  she  is  a  sort  of  artificial  construction  made 
up  of  what  her  teachers  have   given  her.     Before  she 
learned  a  word  she  was  using  her  eager,  willful  brain 
She  tried  to  express  ideas  by  signs.     Mrs.  Keller  writes 
me  that  before  the  dreadful  illness  that  robbed  Helen 
of  sight  and  hearing  she  used  to  make  signs  for  every- 
thing and  her  mother  thought  this  habit  the  cause  ot 
her  slowness  in  learning  to  speak.     After  the  illness 
when  they  were  dependent  on  signs,  Helen  s  natural 
tendency  to  gesture  stood  her  in  good   stead,     hot 
much  the  child  could  receive  communications  is  dirti- 
cult  to  determine  now  ;  but  she  learned  many  things 
before  she  was  six,  among  others  to  put  away  the  clothes 
after  they  were  ironed,  and  she  gave  other  proofs  ot  an 
active  intelligence.     She  recognized  that  others   used 
their    lips;    she   "saw"    her   father   reading    a   paper 
and   when  he  laid  it  down  she   sat  in   his   chair   and 
held  the  printed  page  before  her  face.     When  she  was 
misunderstood  or  baffled  in  her  attempt  to  communi- 
cate she  used  to  fall  into  rages  — an  unhappy  expression 
of  the  natural  force  of  character  which  instruction  was 
to  turn  into  trained  and  organized  power      When  she, 
was  given  her  first  lessons  hi  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
saw  that  through  it  she  was  making  others  understand | 
her  thoughts,  she   seized  the  new  instrument  eagerly' 
and  kept  her  teacher '  alert,  delighted,  but  otten  weary 
with  her  ceaseless  questions.     She  was  not  content  to 
know  the  name  of  the  fork,  but  pointed  to  tines,  handle, 
decorations,  and  must  know  what  movement  ot  the  hn- 
gers  stood  for  these  different  parts.     Small  wonder  that 
she  writes  later,  speaking  of  Columbus,  ."We  are  all 
discoverers."     For  from  the  first  she  was  an  intrepid 
voyager  on  strange  seas.  . 

The  letters  of  this  early  period  of  exploration  show 
how  swiftly  she  caught  new  words  and  new  ideas. 

Two  of  Her  Early  Letters 

IN  JULY  1887,  four  months  after  Miss  Sullivan  had 
1  begun 'to  teach  her,  Helen  sent  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
one  of  the  first  letters  she  ever  wrote,  consisting  of  a 
few  disconnected  sentences  composed  wholly  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  of  which  these  fragments  are  fair  samples  : 

"  Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give  helen  med- 
icine mildred  will  sit  in  swing  teacher  did  give  helen  peach 
dog  did  stand  up." 

A  year  from  the  following  September,  about  eighteen 
months  after  her  teacher  went  to  her,  she  wrote  a  letter 
which  in  thought,  is  what  one  would  expect  from  an 
active  child  of  eight,  and  which  in  construction  is  better 
than  the  letters  of  the  ordinary  child. 

"South  Boston,  Mass., 

"Sept.  24th  (1888). 

"My  dear  Mother:  I  think  you  will  be  very  glad  to  know 

all  about  my  visit  to  West  Newton.     Teacher  and  I  had  a 

lovely  time  with  many  kind  friends.     West  Newton  is  not 

far  from  Boston,  and  we  went  there  in  the  steam-cars  very 

qU,I'CMrs'  Freeman  and  Carrie,  and  Ethel,  and  Frank,  and 
Helen  came  to  the  station  to  meet  us  in  a  huge  carriage.  1 
was  delighted  to  see  my  dear  Utile  friends,  and  I  hugged  and 
kissed  •hem      Then  we  rode  for  a  long  time  to  see  all  the 


beautiful  things  in  West  Newton,  many  very  handsome 
houses,  and  large,  soft,  green  lawns  around  them,  and  trees, 
and  bright  flowers  and  fountains. 

"  The  horse's  name  was  '  Prince,'  and  he  was  gentle  and 
liked  to  trot  very  fast.  When  we  went  home  we  saw  eight 
rabbits  and  two  fat  puppies,  and  a  nice  little  white  pony, 
and  two  wee  kittens,  and  a  pretty,  curly  dog  named  'Don.' 
Pony's  name  was  '  Mollie,'  and  I  had  a  nice  ride  on  her 
back  ;  I  was  not  afraid.  I  hope  my  uncle  will  get  me  a 
dear  little  pony  and  a  little  cart  very  soon. 

"  Clifton  did  not  kiss  me,  because  he  does  not  like  to  kiss 
little  girls.  He  is  shy.  I  am  very  glad  that  Frank,  and 
Clarence,  and  Robbie,  and  Eddie,  and  Charles,  and  George 
were  not  very  shy.  I  played  with  many  little  girls,  and  we 
had  fun.  I  rode  on  Carrie's  tricycle,  and  picked  flowers  and 
ate  fruit,  and  hopped  and  skipped  and  danced,  and  went  to 
ride.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  to  see  us.  Lucy 
and  Dora  and  Charles  were  born  in  China.  I  was  born  in 
America  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was  born  in  Greece. 

"  Mr.  Drew  says  that  little  girls  in  China  cannot  talk  on 
their  fingers,  but  I  think  when  I  go  to  China  I  will  teach 
them.  Chinese  nurse  came  to  see  me;  her  name  is  Asin. 
'Amah' means"' a  nurse.'     .     .     . 

"  We  came  home  in  horse-cars,  because  it  was  Sunday, 
and  steam-cars  do  not  go  often  on  Sunday.  Conductors 
and  engineers  do  get  very  tired,  and  go  home  to  rest.  I 
saw  little  Willie  Swan  in  the  car,  and  he  gave  me  a  juicy 
pear.  He  was  six  years  old.  What  did  I  do  when  I  was 
six  years  old?     .     .     . 

"  With  much  love  and  a  thousand  kisses, 
"  From  your  dear  little  daughter, 
"  Helen  A.  Keller." 

Another  Letter  at  the  Age  of  Eight 

HERE  is  another  letter  of  the  year  1888,  written  in  her 
clear,  square  hand,  as  legible  as  type.     I  give  it 
verbatim  with  her  punctuation  : 

"  Roxbury,  Mass.     Oct.  17th. 
"  Moil  cher  Monsieur  Anagnos, 

"  i  am  sitting  by  the  window  and  the  beautiful  sun  is 
shining  on  me  Teacher  and  I  came  to  the  kindergarten 
yesterday.  There  are  twenty-seven  little  children  here  and 
they  are  all  blind.  I  am  sorry  because  they  cannot  see 
much.  Sometime  will  they  have  very  well  eyes?  Poor 
Edith  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Are  you  very  sad  for 
Edith  and  me  ?  Soon  I  shall  go  home  to  see  my  mother  and 
my  father  and  my  dear  good  and  sweet  little  sister.     I  hope 

you  will  come  to  Alabama  to  visit  me  and  I  will  take 
you  to  ride  in  my  little  cart  and  1  think  you  will  like 
to  see  me  on  my  dear  little  pony's  back.  I  shall  wear 
my  lovely  cap  and  my  new  riding  dress.  If  the  sun 
shines  brightly  I  will  take  you  to  see  Leila  and  Eva 
and  Bessie.  When  I  am  thirteen  years  old  I  am  going 
to  travel  in  many  strange  and  beautiful  countries.  I  I 
shall  climb  very  high  mountains  in  Norway  and  see  I 
much  ice  and  snow.  I  hope  I  will  not  fall  and  hurt 
my  head.  1  shall  visit  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  in 
England  and  he  will  be  glad  to  show  me  his  grand 
and  very  ancient  castle.  And  we  will  run  with  the 
deer  and  feed  the  rabbits  and  catch  the  squirrels.  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  Fauutleroy's  great  dog  Dougal. 
I  hope  Fiiuutleroy  take  me  to  see  a  very  kind  queen. 
When  I  go  to  Fiance  I  will  talk  French.  A  little  boy 
will  say,  Parlez-vons  Francaisf  and  I  will  say,  Qui, 
Monsieur,  vous  avez  un  joli  chapeau.  Domiez  moi 
nil  baiser.  I  hope  you  will  go  with  me  to  Athens 
to  see  the  maid  of  Athens.  She  was  very  lovely  lady  j 
and  I  will  talk  Greek  to  her.  I  will  say,  se  agapo  and, 
pos  echete  and  I  think  she  will  say,  kalos,  and  then  I 
will  say  chaere.  Will  you  please  come  to  see  me  soon 
and  take  me  to  the  theater?  When  you  come  I  will 
say,  Kale  einera,  and  when  you  go  home  I  will  say, 
Kale  nykta.  Now  I  am  too  tired  to  write  more. 
Je  vous  aime.     An  revoir 

"  From  your  darling  little  friend 

"  Helen  A.  Keller." 


How  She  First  Learned  Foreign  Words 

THE  foreign  words  in  this  letter  she  had  been 
told  some  time  before.  She  had  stowed  them 
away  in  her  memory  as  she  did  everything  she 
learned,  and  made  them  her  own  by  using  them, 
and  using  them  intelligently,  not  with  mere  parrot- 
like repetition.  But  even  when  she  did  not  fully 
understand  words  or  ideas  she  often  set  them  down 
as  though  she  did  —  the  true  way  to  win  possession 
of  what  is  not  wholly  ours  —  the  way,  certainly,  in 
which  she  acquired  those  words  which  express  ideas 
of  sound  and  vision.  In  the  same  manner  she  tried 
to  read  books  long  before  she  understood  them,  and 
sat  absorbed  over  many  a  printed  page  of  which  she 
knew  scarcely  one  word  in  three.  So,  too,  she  went 
through  the  motions  of  writing  before  she  could 
make  a  letter,  drawing  lines  on  paper  and  shaping 
on  her  fingers  the  manual  signs  for  the  idea  she 
wanted  to  express.  She  seemed  to  divine  the  use 
of  instruments  of  expression  before  she  had  them  to 
use,  and  when  they  came  to  her  they  came  as  the 
fulfillment  of  needs  she  had  long  felt.  Most  chil- 
dren have  to  be  coaxed  to  write  letters;  she  wanted 
to  write.  That  is  why,  by  1SS9,  she  had  a  fairly 
large  vocabulary  and  a  good  sense  of  construction. 
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Her  Watch  and  How  She  Tells  Time 

ANY  have  asked  a  question  which  I  will  answer 


here:  "  How  does  Miss  Keller  tell  time  ?  "  I 
give  a  picture  of-her  watch  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. This  watch  is  one  of  two  which  have  been 
given  her,  and  which  are,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  in 
America.  On  the  back  cover  is  a  gold  hand  which 
can  be  turned  freely  from  left  to  right  until  it  locks 
with  the  hour  hand.  The  point  of  this  gold  indi- 
cator bends  over  the  edge  of  the  case,  around  which 
are  twelve  raised  points.  Tims  the  watch  is,  in 
effect,  as  she  uses  it,  one  with  a  single  raised  hour 


hand  and  raised  figures.  Though"  there  is  less  than 
half  an  inch  between  the  points  —  a  space  which 
represents  sixty  minutes — Miss  Keller  tells  the 
time  almost  exactly. 

Miss  Keller  as  She  Really  Is 

NOW  let  me  try  to  make  you  more  intimate  with 
her.  Suppose  you  made  her  acquaintance  and 
passed  with  her  one  of  these  busy  days  in  college, 
what  would  be  your  impressions  ?  In  a  few  minutes 
you  would  forget  that  she  is  any  different  from  other 
people,  and  you  would  find  at  once  that  she  has  wit, 
humor,  vivacity,  and  sincerity  of  manner  that  make 
her  good  company. 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet.  After  a  little  while 
one  understands  her  pretty  well  when  she  speaks, 
though  at  first  some  inaccuracy  in  her  pronunciation 
of  vowels  and  a  lack  of  firm  accentuation  are  per- 
plexing. She  does  not  put  sufficient  stress  on 
accented  syllables,  but  distributes  her  emphasis  as 
in  French.  She  says,  for  example,  "  pr6-v6-ca- 
tion,"  "  in-di-vi-du-al." 

When  she  speaks  her  face  is  full  of  animation, 
and  expresses,  except  the  eyes,  all  the  moods  of  her 
thought  —  the  expressions  that  make  the  features 
eloquent  and  give  speech  half  its  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  does  not  know  the  look  on  your 
features  unless  she  is  intimate  with  you;  then, 
especially  when  you  may  be  chaffing  her,  her 
hand  goes  quickly  to  your  face  to  get  as  she  says 
"  the  twist  of  your  mouth."  In  that  way  she  never 
misses  an  innuendo  or  the  meaning  of  one  of  those 
half  sentences  which  we  complete  unconsciously 
from  the  tone  of  the  voice  or  the  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
She  is  quick  at  entering  a  conversation.  When  no 
one  has  been  spelling  into  her  hand  what  others  are 
saying  she  asks,  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 
A  few  words  put  her  quickly  in  the  current  of  the 
talk  and  she  finds  something  apt  to  say. 

Her  Natural  Habit  of  Gestures 

MISS  KELLER  is  full  of  expressive  gestures, 
using  her  hands  as  Anglo-Saxons  seldom  do. 
She  clasps  her  fingers,  pats  her  knee,  drums  rapidly 
on  the  book  she  is  reading  in  a  way  that  in  any  one 
else  would  seem  nervous.  The  reason  for  her  habit 
of  gestures  is  that  she  has  never  been  chilled  to  self- 
conscious  reserve  by  seeing  that  the  rest  of  us  have 
dumb  and  silent  fingers.  Then,  too,  her  hands  have 
been  so  long  her  instruments  of  communication  that 
they  have  as  it  were  taken  to  themselves  the  quick 
shiftings  of  the  eye  and  express  some  of  the  things 
that  we  say  in  a  glance. 

Her  touch  is  firm  and  vital,  and  a  shake  ot  the 
hand  means  much  to  her.  She  remembers  the 
grasp  of  fingers  she  has  held  before,  not  the  limp 
hand  but  the  characteristic  tightening  of  the  muscles 
that  makes  one  person's  handshake  different  from 
that  of  every  one  else  in  the  world.  She  has  learned 
to  be  quick  at  reading  character,  and  knows  from 
the  hand  of  a  new  acquaintance  at  least  whether  she 
is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  him.  With  most  people 
we  shake  hands  only  on  occasion;  perhaps  the 
reason  one  gets  to  know  Miss  Keller  so  easily  is 
that  to  communicate  with  her  one  must  touch  her 
eloquent  fingers. 

Next  month  I  will  tell  you  how  she  reads  and 
remembers;  how  she  goes  to  the  theatre  and  sees  the 
play  how  she  enjoys  statuary  and  other  works  of 
art;  about  her  letters  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Whittier:  how  Phillips  Brooks  shaped  her 
religious  ideas;  how  the  outside  world  really  seems 
to  her,  and  exactly  how  she  wrote  the  articles  in 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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WESTFIEXU. 

The  trustees  of  the  town  library 
have  arranged  for  an  entertainment  in 
the  town  hall  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
10,  consisting  of  music  and  readings 
by  Miss  Myrtie  Aldrich  of  West 
Burke,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind.  The  proceeds 
are  to  be  divided  between  Miss  Al- 
drich and  the  library.  It  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

THE  v  MESSENGER. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

AT    THE 

Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Date.. 


TO  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND. 


We  are  asked  to  announce  that, 
hrough  the  action  of  the  legislature  of 
he  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan  has 
>eeu  perfected  by  which  the  adult  blind 
nay  receive  instruction  at  their  homes 
a  reading,  writing,  and  such  manual 
>ccupation  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
indertaking.  and  which  may  prove  a 
iolace  to  them  for  many  weary  hours 
which  must  otherwise  pass  in  idleness. 
Competent  teachers  have  been  selected 
to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance  of 
this  work. 

■  Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  le 
waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  this  notice  may  come 
will  co-operate  in  the  work,  by  sending 
the  name  and  address  of  any  such  blind 
I  person  to  John  Vars,  68  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


OCTOBER  16th,  1902. 

We  noticed,  at  the  time,  the  cele- 
bration held  in  Boston  on  the  11th  of 
November  last  year,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  the  hero,  philanthropist  and 
educator,  in  whom  the  readers  of  this 
paper  have  a  special  interest  as  the 
first  person  to  direct  the  education  of 
a  pupil  both  deaf  and  blind. 

We  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Ana- 
gnos,  Principal  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, a  handsome  pamphlet  containing 
full  reports  of  the  anniversary  exercises 
held  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
additional  matter,  '  biographical  and 
appreciative,  illustrated  with  three 
portraits  of  Dr.  Howe,  showing  him, 
one  as  a  young  man,  the  second,  in 
middle  age,  and  the  last,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

We  might,  in  looking  at  the  first 
and  the  last  of  these,  almost  repeat  the 
mistake  of  the  people  at  Lystra  in  re- 
gard to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  call  one 
Jupiter  and  the  other  Mercurius  (or 
rather  Apollo),  saying,  "The  gods  are 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men." 

The  striking,  more  than  Grecian, 
beauty  of  feature  and  nobility  of  ex- 
pression with  which  Dr.  Howe  was 
gifted  were  not  more  unlike  the  gaunt 
figure  and  hatchet  face  of  the  tradi- 
tional Yankee  than  was  his  chivalrous 
nature  to  the  grasping,  bargaining 
disposition  generally  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  native  of  New 
England. 

Indeed  his  chivalrousness  was  car- 
ried to  the  point  where  it  would  have 
become  quixotism  only  that  it  was 
redeemed  by  an  uncommon  degree  of 
practical  sense  and  executive  ability. 
Having  acquired  the  skill  of  a  practis- 
ing physician,  he  was  no  more  willing 
to  receive  pay  for  its  exercise  than  was 
Socrates  to  use  his  teaching  gift  for 
money.     Unlike  Socrates,  however,  he 


held  up  this  high  standard  for  himself 
alone,  and  did  not  stigmatize  as  "male 
sellersof  themselves"others  who  taught 
or  healed  or  preached  with  pay,  ii  not 
for  pay.     But   for  himself  he  felt  that 

a  gentleman  is  a  man  with  something 
to  give,  not  with    something    to  sell." 

Whether  attending  the  sick,  or  serv- 
ing the  cause  of   Greek    independence 

or  in  educational  and  charitable  work, 
his  services,  which  often  were  priceless, 
were  rendered  without  money  and  with- 
out price. 

With  his  friend,  Horace  Mann,  he 
advocated  principles  and  methods  in 
education  which  were  then  considered 
wildly  radical  but  which,  rejected  by 
the  builders  of  that  day,  have  since 
become  the  head  of  our  pedagogical 
corner. 

When  the  Directors  of  an  English 
School  for  the  Blind  endowed  by 
royalty  and  bjr  other  generous  friends 
with  the  amplest  means  for  conduct- 
ing what  they  meant  should  be  a 
model  school  of  its  class,  sought  the 
English-speaking  world  over  for  the 
best  possible  teachers,  they  finally 
selected  American  women  trained  by 
Dr.  Howe. 

In  the  management  of  public  chari- 
ties of  every  kind  his  views  partook  of 
the  insight  of  genius,  and  his  person  ali- 
ty,  as  in  everything  he  undertook,  drew 
others  to  follow  him,  as  by  magnetism. 

His  conception  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  was,  as  one  would 
have  supposed,  an  advanced  and  en- 
nobling one. 

In  his  time  and  in  the  community 
where  he  lived,  most  people  took  very 
literally  St.  Paul's  dictum  that  "the 
man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,"  that 
"it  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak 
in  public"  and  that  a  woman  should 
be  "subject  to  her  husband  in  all 
things."  In  short,  they  held  with  "the 
fat-faced  curate,  Edward   Bull,"   that 

"God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of  man 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Howe  married,  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
women  of  her  time,  but  one  who  had 
scholarship  and  the  power  of  thought 
upon  the  highest  subjects,  such  as  com- 
manded respect  from  the  ablest  men. 
His  ideal,  realized  in  his  own  life,  was 
not  that  of  Milton's  Adam  loftily 
imparting  diluted  wisdom  to  an  allur- 
ing,'subtly  flattering  Eve,  but  a  com- 
panionship of  noble  souls,  equal  but 
differing,  each  the  help  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  other.  Such  an  ideal 
is  in  our  time  shared  by  thousands 
and  lifts  marriage  as  far  above  the 
older  plane  as  Milton's  theory  of  wed- 
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is  above  that  olTEiT&usti 
savage  who  knocks  a  woman  on  the 
head  to  get  possession  of  her  person 
and  her  services. 

Those  who  have  read  history  with 
intelligent  attention  are  never  sur- 
prised when  even  a  wise  and  honest 
man  is  led  far  astray  by  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  his  time  and  of  his 
party. 

It    was  the  discreet,  pious,  virtuous 
Madame    de  Maintenon    who  overper- 
suaded  Louis  XIV,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul  and  against  the  interests  of  him- 
self  and  of  his   realm,    to  revoke  the 
Edict    of  Nantes    and   overwhelm   in 
misery  thousands  of  honest,  industri- 
ous  Huguenot  families.     Archbishop 
Laud  was  a  scholar,  a  sincere  lover  of 
learning  and  of  the  church,  yet  he  de- 
voted himself  to  slitting  the  noses  and 
grubbing   out   the  ears  of  Dr.  Howe's 
Puritan     ancestors,     and   those  same 
Puritans,  in  the  next  generation,  acted 
from  a  pure  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
man    in   whipping   young    women   as 
Quakers    and   hanging  old  women  for 
witches  on  Boston  Common.     So  we 
need     not     reverse    our    judgment    in 
favor   of   Dr.    Howe    as    a  good   man 
when   Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  tells  us  that 
he  sympathized  with  the  John  Brown 
raid — an    act  of    piracy  then  and  now 
condemned  by  the  majority  of  North- 
ern  Republicans    no    less  than  by  the 
South.     Dr.  Howe,  brought  up  in  New 
England,  was  of  course    honestly   and 
strongly     opposed     to     slavey,    and, 
equally  of  course,  knew  nothing  about 
it  except  from  other   bitter   opponents 
of   the  system.     His  sympathies  went 
out  to  a  purety   imaginary  Brown,  the  I 
benevolent     emancipator     of    equally 
idealized   blacks.     The  real  Brown — a 
remorseless  fanatic    bringing  fire  and 
sword     to     quiet    homes     among   the 
Virginia  hills,    it    is  safe  to  say,  was 
not   in  his   thoughts    at  all.     There- 
fore,   as    St.  Paul  by  his  own  account 
"lived   in    all   good  conscience  before 
God     and     man"     while     he    "verily 
thought   that    he    ought    to   do  many 
things  against"  the  unoffending  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
"obtained   mercy   because"  he  "did  it 
ignorantly,  in  unbelief,"  so  Dr.  Howe's 
vague    "sympathy"  with  this  miscon- 
ceived, piratical  raid  will  be  forgiven 
by   a  generation  which  remembers  his 
very  definite,  unselfish,  unpaid,  untir- 
ing,   lifelong   efforts    in  behalf  of  the 
blind,    the   imbecile,  the  poor  and  the 
diseased. — w.  J. 
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Blind  Teachers  Do  Their  Work  in  the  i 
Homes  of  the  Unfortunates. 


130  Persons  Have  Been  Taught 
in  the  Last  Year, 


By  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  1899,  the  state  board  of 
education  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
feasibility  of  instructing-  the  adult  blind 
at  their  homes.  The  results  of  this  in- 
quiry were  submitted  to  the  legislature 
In  May,  1900.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  to  make  a  beginning  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
board   that   such   instruction   should   be 

°  The  plans  were  carefully  formulated, 
and  work  begun  in  November,  1900.  At 
first  two  teachers  were  engaged  for  the 
purpose,  and  soon  a  third  was  added  to 
this  number.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  teachers  are  as  follows:  Miss 
Lillian  R.  Garside,  .51  Pearl  st,  South 
Framingham,  Mass;  Miss  Lydia  T. 
Hayes,  52  Dartmouth  st,  Somerville, 
Mass;  Mr  John  Vars,  68  Huntington  av, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  original  appropriation  of  $1000  was 
augmented  through  the  action  of  the 
legislature  of  1901  by  a  further  appro- 
priation of  $3600.  Although  the  work 
may  be  regarded  as  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  report  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished shows  very  creditable  results. 

Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  this  seems 
to  be  a  field  in  which  the  blind  have 
frequently  proved  excellent  leaders  of 
the  blind. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  education  relative  to  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
:  homes,  it  is  stated  that  this  work  of 
home  teaching  might  be  profitably  in- 
trusted in  part  or  in  full  to  competent 
blind  persons.  They  would  work  for 
'  modest  pay,  the  service  would  be  con- 
genial to  them,  and  they  would  be  espe- 
cially fitted  to  carry  sympathy,  patience 
and  inspiration  to  people  afflicted  like 
themselves. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  past  year 
work  has  been  done  in  about  50  towns 
and  cities  in  Massachusetts.  That  130 
persons  have  been  visited.  The  number 
receiving  instruction  follows:  In  reading 
68,  writing  39.  sewing  7,  knitting  13,  cro- 
cheting 1,  use  of  the  sewing  machine  2, 
caning  chair  seats  5,  tuning  pianofortes 
1.  gymnastics  2,  manual  alphabet  3. 
Summary  of  work  done  by  teachers: 
Calls  made  265,  lessons  given  942,  hours 
of  service  4054,  miles  traveled  23,914. 

The  proposition  to  organize  a  stats 
printing  establishment  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  blind  is  not  generally 
favored  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  news 
of  the  day  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
seeing  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  there  are  two  monthly 
magazines  printed  for  the  blind  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  a  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  for  the  blind  in  Milwaukee. 
Each  reviews  the  important  news  of  the 
world.  There  are  also  some  English 
periodicals  for  the  blind. 

It  is  said  that  the  adult  blind  are  by 
no  means  as  rapidly  taught  as  the 
young.  After  years  of  inaction  or  of 
dependence  upon  the  visual  sense,  now 
lost,  it  is  hard  to  train  the  fingers  to 
be  interpreters  to  the. brain  of  the  novel 
embossed  characters  upon  which  they 
rest  for  the  first  time.  The  use  of  sim- 
ple manual  exercises  through  sloyd 
methods  or  Swedish  gymnastics  has 
been  found  very  beneficial. 

The  following  unexpected  tribute  was 
recently  received  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution. 

"After  15  years  of  prolonged  moping 
in  total  darkness,  a  door  has  been 
opened  to  me,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
been  rescued  from  a  living  death.  Dike 
the  miracles  of  old,  'I  was  blind,  but 
now  I  see.'  And  I  wish  to  thank  you, 
dear  sir,  and  the  dear,  patient  teacher, 
and  the  grand  old  state,  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  this  great  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  come  to  me." 


■ 

The  home  teacher  may  render  manv 
services  to  the  blind.  He  can  adviTe  a» 
to  the  system  best  adapted  to  their 
respective  conditions.  For  example  that 
choice  in  the  case  of  the  aged  may  be 
the  easy  Moon  system;  in  the  ?Se  or 
younger  persons,   whose  touch  is  acute 

New17orf,epo1ntnan  "ne  °r  »  « 
The  home  teacher  may  do  for  the 
blind  what  the  well-managed  public 
library  does  for  the  seeing,  bring  to 
their  attention  suitable  literature  He 
may  also  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  un- 
employed blind  the  possibilities  of  occu- 
pation for  them.  These  are  more  numer- 
ous than  commonly  supposed. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  state  board 
of  education  it  is  said  that  much  in- 
terest in  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes  is  shown  in  many 
countries,  not  only  by  private  organiza- 
tions, but  by  the  government.  This  in- 
terest finds  effective  and  economical  ex- 
pression in  what  are  called  home-teach- 
ing agencies. 
The  first  home-teaching  society  for  th<* 

blind  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  started  in  1855  by  Miss  Graham.  In 
an  exhaustive  work  on  "The  Education 
of  the  Blind,"  published  in  1886,  Dr  T. 
R.  Armitage  reported  at  that  time  79 
home-teaching  agencies  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Few  large  towns,  he  said,  were  with- 
out one,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
districts  the  blind  are  visited  at  their 
own  homes,  taught  to  read,  and  when 
they  have  learned  books  are  brought  to 
them  and  changed  at  stated  intervals 
Knitting  is  encouraged  among  the  wom- 
en and  various  employments  found  for 
the  men. 

Mr  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary  to  the 
committee  of  Gardner's  trust  for  the 
blind,  Dondon,  in  a  report  issued  in 
1896,  gives  a  list  of  46  home-teaching 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales.  There  are  of  course  other  agen- 
cies for  teaching  or  otherwise  aidin* 
the  blind  distinct  from  these  home- 
teaching  agencies.  Mr  Wilson  gives 
lists  of  them  for  England  and  Wales  - 
25  resident  schools,  33  workshops  8  homes 
for  the  blind,  38  societies  that 'provide 
the  blind  with  pensions  and  16  other 
organizations  for  variously  promoting 
their  welfare. 

Mr  Harry  S.  Prescott,  for  20  years 
head  teacher  and  librarian  of  the  New 
South  Wales  home  teaching  society  in  a 
personal  interview  with  Sec  Frank  A 
Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board 
of  education,  says  that  there  are  several 
home  teaching  agencies  in  Australia 

These  agencies  are  maintained  in  part 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  in  part 
by  appropriations  from  the  government 
the  New  South  Wales  home  teaching 
agency  receiving  from  the  government 
£Lf,°J,  eVery  £1  v°luntarily  subscribed, 
until  the  government  aid  reaches  a  max 
irtium  of  £500.  The  other  agencies  are 
aided  on  a  basis  of  £1  from  the  govern- 
ment to  £1  from  private  sources 

Hundreds    of   adult  blind   people  have  ' 
thus  been  taught  to  read  at  Iheir  homes 
Mr  Prescott,  himself  a  blind  man    havl 
mg  taught  some  200.    From  the  20th  an- 
nual  report    of   the   New   South    Wales 
J°m.e, .teaching  society,   it  appears  that 
319    blind    persons    in    all      have     been 
taught  to  read  by  this  society;  78  to  read 
the  Braille  type;  40  to   read  and  write 
embossed  music,  18  to  use  the  typewri- 
,eJ,'"to.  write.  w»h  pencil  and  raised 
lines,  25  to  make  doormats,   24  to   cane 
chairs   40  to  make  halters,  19  to  net  and 
10  to  knit.    The  number  of  volumes   of 
embossed  books  loaned  has  reached  40 
^Tnenurnber  of  visits  made  has  been 
:?  <,■  ?°^r-  of.,!he,  PUP"S  taught   have 
established  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Australia.     These   figures,    though    they 
cover  20  years,  mainly  belong    Mr  Pres 
cott  says,  to  the  later  and  more  active 
years  of  the  society.    The  literature  of- 
fered to  the  blind  by  the  Australian  so- 
cieties is  m  Moon  type  or  in  Braille   ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

In  the  United  States,  while  commend- 
able w°rk  is  done  in  educating  blind 
children,  comparatively  litt'e  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  it  their  homes 
liome  teaching  agencies  ar".  rare.  Tnere 
is  one  in  Philadelphia— a  oriwue  enter- 
prise, organized  in  1882.  It  has  taught 
hundreds  of  the  adult  blind  of  Philadel- 
phia. Its  library  of  embossed  books,  In 
the  moon  type,  has  been  assigned  to  a 
special  room  in  the  free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia. This  room  is  also  a  free  read- 
ing room  for  the  blind. 
-Massachusetts  statistics  snow  that  for 
1900  the  number  of  blind  and  scmihlind 
was  about  4200,  of  whom  the  numbel 
under  21  years  of  age  may  bo  placed 
approximately  at  600,  over  21  at  3600  The 
test  for  blindness  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution is  lack  of  "sufficient  sight  to  dis- 
tinguish printed  letters  one-ei:;hth  of  an 
Inch  square"— a  test  under  which  nearly 
all  the  semiblind  children  enumerated  in 
the  state  census  must  be  accounted 
Mind. 
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THE   BLIND    POET   OF     HADLEY 


Clarence  Hawkes,  the  blind  author 
HadJey,  whose  reputation  as  a  singer 
sweet  songs  has  frequently  been! 
'mmented  upon  in  these  pages,  has 
the  time  being  laid  aside  the  man 
of  the  poet,  and  put  on  the  more 
ried  garb  of  the  prose  writer.  Mr 
wkes'  work  as  a  poet  is  well  known 
our  readers.  The  qualities  of  his 
rse  that  have  made  it  attractive  are 
versatility,  its  sweet  simplicity,  and 
its  fidelity  to  life;  all  of  which  are  at- 
tributes seen  and  felt  in  his  five  vol- 
umes of  published  poems. 

We  would  hardly  expect  after  perus- 
ing his  child  verse  in  Three  Little 
Folks,  which  so  faithfully  reflects  the 
child  mind,  to  turn  in  his  very  next 
volume  to  the  idylic  beauty  and  rustic 


would  be  sure  to  and  in  his  company  a 
beautiful  Scotch  collie,  who  always  ac- 
companies him  upon  these  walks.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  dog 
is  a  guide  and  that  he  tells  his 
master  the  many  turnings  of  Hartley's 
historical  street,  but  this  is  no1  tue 
case.  While,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr 
Hawkes  says,  "I  have  to  have  my  eye 
upon  that  dog  all  the  time,  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief." 

It  is  through  this  friendship  with 
Master  Frisky,  as  the  collie  is  called, 
that  Mr  Hawkes  came  to  write  his  first 
prose  book,  which  is  a  volume  of  chil- 
dren's stories  of  Dog  Town.  Master 
Frisky  is  of  course  the  hero  in  many 
a  strange  adventure  he  has  in  these 
remarkable  stories  of  Dog  Town. 

In  this  volume  is  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  daily  happenings  in  "Dog 
Town,"  as  well  as  a  chronicle  of  some 
of  the  more  wonderful  doings  and  say- 
ings of  the  dogs.  It  seems  that  they 
have  a  regular  government,  with  wise 
I  and  sedate  dogs  in  authority,  and 
rules   and    regulations    by    which    the 


CLARENCE   HAWKES  AND   "FRISKY." 


simplicity  of  Idyls  of  Old  New  Eng- 
land; while  from  this  volume  to  its 
successor,  the  change  is  quite  as  mark- 
ed. In  Mr  Hawkes'  New  England 
poems  we  have  the  stillness  of  sum- 
mertime in  Arcadia,  that  peace  which 
emanates  from  deep  eternal  hills,  and 
halcyon  skies;  but  in  Songs  of  Colum- 
bia's Heroes,  which  succeeds  this  vol- 
ume, is  heard  the  tumult  and  storm  of 
battle. 

War's  gehenna,   tragedy  of  hell, 
Ambition's  curse  for  which  old  empires 
fell. 

But  this  lofty  singer's  reputation  at 
present  rests  upon  the  authorship  of 
The  Hope  of  the  World,  compared  with 
which  his  earlier  work  seems  imma- 
ture. 

Early  in  1901  Mr  Hawkes  turned  his 
attention  to  prose,  and  his  success  in 
that  field  has  been  quite  remarkable. 
If  you  were  to  visit  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Hadley,  where  the  poet  lKes. 
you  might  meet  him  upon  his  morning 
walk  to  the   post  office.       If   so.   you 


life  in  this  interesting  community  is 
controlled.  There  is  also  a  code  of 
morals  and  ethics  in  Dog  Town,  that 
is  most  interesting,  and  upon  which 
the  peacefulness  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  rest. 

All  of  this  information,  together 
with  many  amusing  and  pathetic  sto- 
ries, that  are  as  real  as  though  the 
dogs  had  told  them  themselves.  Mr 
Hawkes  has  worked  into  this  volume, 
and  the  success  of  these  stories  seems 
already  assured.  Last  autumn  the  MS 
was  submitted  to  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co  of  New  York,  and  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted. During  his  many  lecture  trips 
through  New  England  towns  and  vil- 
lages, Mr  Hawkes  has  picked  up  much 
material  concerning  quaint  characters 
of  New  England.  Their  manner  of 
speech,  their  dress  and  their  mode  of 
life  are  to  him  a  most  interesting 
study.  But  it  is  not  with  the  air  of 
a  student  of  their  eccentricities  that 
he  approaches  them,  but  as  one  who 
sympathizes  with  them  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  loves  them. 


So  in  this  manm  collected 

some  very  valuable  Incidents  of  daily 
life   in  New  England,   and   these  hap- 
penings, many  of  then  trivial  in  them- 
selves but  with  a  deep  Blgnlflcan 
each,  he  has  collected  in  a  volun 
stories    of   old    New    England.        This 
book  will  probably  appear  next  spring, 
From  early  boyhood  .Mr  Hawkes  has 
been  a  lover  of  the  fields  and   v. 
and    even    now,    fishing   is   one   of    his 
chief   pleasures.     He   knows   the    birds 
and  the   wild   flowers,   the  plants  and 
the  shrubs,  and  even  the  lordly  trees, 
as   few   seeing   people    do.     His    third 
prose  volume  is  a  children's  book,  sto- 
ries of  Field  and  Wood.     This  will  be 
the   second   In   a   series   of    children's 
books,  of  which  the  Master  Frisky  Is 
the  first.     In  these  stories  of  field  and 
wood,  we  get  the  very  freshness  of  na- 
ture  herself,   and   here   it   is   that   the 
charm  of  the  poet's  touch   is  felt.     Mr 
Hawkes  has  tried  to  tell  the  Title  peo- 
ple in  stories  that  shall  interest  them. 
how   the   squirrel  and  the   rabbit  live. 
where  the  robin  and  oriole  build  their 
nests,  and  wheie  the  chipmunk  keeps 
Mis  winter  store. 

In  this  manner  is  it  given  those  who 
grope  in  darkness  for  the  more  ma- 
terial things  of  life,  to  discern  won- 
ders and  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
depths  of  human  feeling  that  are  hid- 
den from  the  sharpest  eyes. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  last  week 
an  interesting  feature  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  classes  and  some  musical 
exercises.  There  was  also  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  classes  illustrating  the 
branches  taught  in  the  room  for  indus- 
trial and  manual  training.  These  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  F.  H. 
Appleton:  vice-president,  A.  A.  Law- 
rence; treasurer,.  Ed  ward  Jackson;  sec- 
retary, Michael  Anagnos:  directors,  F. 
H.  Appleton,  W.  L.  Benedict.  William 
Endicott,  C.  P.  Gardner,  J.  T.  Heard, 
M.  D.;  G.  H.  Richards,  Richard  M. 
Saltoustall,  and  S.  L.  Thorndike,  au- 
ditors of  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  Grew.  In  both  institutions, 
South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  there 
are  24ti  pupils,  at  the  institution  at 
South  Boston  alone  there  are  156.  A 
new  building  at  the  kindergarten  is  now 
in  process  of  construction  for  the  pri- 
mary department  for  girls.  It  is  much 
needed,  as  the  girls,'  school  is  crowded 
and  mauy  applicants  are  waiting  for 
I  admission. 


Blind  Boys  "See"  Xavy  Yard 

Twenty    boys    from    the    primary    depart- 
ment   of    the    Perkins    Institution    for    the  ' 
Blind  at  South  Boston  visited   the  Charles-  [ 
town    Navy   Yard    this   morning:   and   spent 
nearly  [hre  hours  in  making  a  roxig  i  in- 

spection of  the  points  of  ir.:er:s:  about  the 
reservation.  The  lads  averaged  from  ten  to 
fourteen    years    and    they    wer«  the 

care  of  four  of  their   teacher; 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD,  MONDAY, 

A  TRADE  SCHOOL 

FOR  BLIND  ADULTS. 


One  of  the  most  important  philanthropic 
projects  yet  undertaken  in  Boston  has  just 
been  outlined  by  the  Woman's  Educational 
and    Industrial    Union. 

It  is  that  of  a  trade  school  for  the  adult 
blind,  such  as  Birmingham,  Ens',,  has 
established,  to  cost  ultimately  something 
like   $300,000. 

There  is  no  desire  or  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  movers  to  begin  on  such  an  ambi- 
tious scale.  They  are  quite  willing  to  be- 
gin on  a  small  scale  and  develop  from  that. 

What  had  led  them  in  the  main  to  con- 
sider the  work  is  the  showing  made  by 
the  investigation  begun  under  state  aus- 
pices, of  over  3000  adult  blind.  Perkins  In- 
stitution takes  only  these  at  19  or  under, 
which  leaves  the  older  ones  wholly  without 
education  or  training.  To  remedy  this 
helplessnes  is  the  object.  Their  first  step 
is  of  organization,  and  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  will  come  between  now  and 
Jan.  1. 

The  legislature  will  next  be  appealed  to 
and  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  state  board  of  education 
will  be  the  basis. 

This  has  showr  so  much  benefit  from 
aiding  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  that 
the  promoters  are  convinced  that  their 
efforts  should  be  extended  further. 

There  are  today  three  teachers  at  work. 
The  original  appropriation  of  $3000  was  in- 
creased in  1S01  by  a  further  appropriation 
of  $3600. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  past  year, 
work  has  been  done  in  50  towns  and,  cities 
in  Massachusetts.  That  130  person^  have 
been  visited.  j  The  number  receiving  in- 
struction follows:  In  reading  68,  writing 
39,  sewing  7.  knitting  13,  crocheting  1,  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  2,  caning  chair 
seats  5,  tuning  pianofortes  1,  gymnastics  2, 
"majUjalalphabet  3. _____«•—»»« 


The  school  at  Birmingham  has  123  resi- 
dent  scholars,    eight   day  •  pupils,    11   blind, 
teachers,  33  employees  in  the  workshop,  24  , 
beneficiaries    of   a    fund    assisting    former  ' 
pupils,        according        to        the        Saxon 
system     an     two    blind    travelling    teach- 
ers,    who     visited     365 ,<  other     blind     per- 
sons at  their ,  homes,   teaching  or  furnish- 
ing with  books,  or  other  means  of  aid,  and 
also  a  typewriting  office,  where  three  blind 
graduates  make   a  fair    living    by     doing 
commercial  typewriting. 

They  had  devised  a  system  of  Braille 
shorthand,  by  which  they  can  take,  from 
dictation,  at  the  rate  of  112  words  a  min- 
ute, and  afterward  produce  it  on  the  type- 
writer. 

And  the  total  expense  of  this  institution 
by  means  of  which  the  need  of  over  550 
blind  persons  were  supplied,  was  less  than 
$30,000.  The  school  for  the  blind  at  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  was  founded  about  30  yrs.  ago, 
under  the  management  of  C.  F.  Fraser,  a 
former  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  report  of  one  year  shows  121  pupils 
were  taught,  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over~ 
$15,000.  The  provinces  of  'Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  have  passed  laws  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  blind,  with- 
out difference  as  respects  age,  except  short- 
er terms  for  older  pupils.  A  man  grad- 
uated who  was  46  yrs.  old  on  entering, 
has  received  five  years  instruction  and 
board  at  the  expense  of  the  first-named 
province. 

A  workshop  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia many  years  ago,  and  from  100  to 
140  blind  persons  have  there  earned  the 
means  of  livelihood.  For  many  years  this 
enterprise  paid  its  way. 

The   first  ,  public   meeting   in   support    of ' 
this  project  comes  Wednesday  at  3  p.m.,  at 
Paul  Revere  hall,  when  Rev.  Francis  Ron- 
.i.l£j[iL£^L^?ork  in  .detail,*— —| 
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FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    24.    1902. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Miss  Hades'  Work  Among  the  Blind 
—  What  Others  Are  Doing-Club 
News  of  Importance. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  THE  SOMERV 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  development, 
especially  when  in  the  line  of  benefit  to 
humanity.  Two  years  ago  Massachusetts 
made  the  first  appropriation  for  the  home 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind,  and  since  then 
the  work  and  the  appropriation  have 
steadily  increased.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
of  Dartmouth  street,  was  the  first  state 
instructor  appointed,  and  now  the  fourth 
teacher  is  at  work.  Miss  Hayes  goes  all 
over  the  state,  from  Williamstown,  in  the 
western  part,  to  Cape  Cod.  Cyrus  A. 
Crosby,  of  Bast  Somerville,  whose  sum- 
mer home  is  at  Centreville,  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  Miss  Hayes'  teaching,  and 
every  two  weeks  meets  her  with  his  team 
and  drives  her  from  North  Harwich  to 
West  Harwich,  and  from  there  to  West 
Yarmouth  and  Hyannis.  and  then  to  Cen- 
treville, where  she  spends  the  night  at 
the  "Crescent."  From  here  Miss  Hayes 
goes  to  Nantucket  by  boat  to  other  pupils. 
Mr.  Crosby,  in  speaking  of  her  work  to 
the  editor  of  the  woman's  page,  said,  "It 
is  pathetic  ;uid  sbWV-sHTBliig  U>  see  how 
these    unfortunates    await   the    coming    of 


ILLE  JOURNAL  BY  BARBARA  G  ALPIN. 

the  blind  teacher~ol  the  blind,  and  what  a 
bright  spot  it  makes  in  their  lives.  The 
work  is  hard  and  wearing,  but  she  is  al- 
ways brave,  and  bright,  and  cheerful,  and 
they  look  for  her  coming  as  eagerly  as  a 
child  for  a  holiday." 

The  work  has  grown  and  is  growing,  for 
the  first  appropriation  was  of  $1,000,  and 
this  year  it  is  $5,000.  From. two  teachers 
it  has  extended  its  force  to  four,  and 
while  the  teachers  are  expected,  or 
rather  required,  to  work  but  thirty  hours 
a  week,  yet  all  of  them  work  over  this 
time,  and  some  weeks  some  of  the 
teachers  double  the  time,  because  those 
who  have  received  the  lessons  feel  it  to  be 
such  a  blessing  to  them  that  it  is  desired 
that  all  who  wish  should  receive  instruc- 
tion. Many  words  of  appreciation  come 
from  the  pupils  of  all  four  teachers,  and 
the  Nantucket  field  was  opened  up  by  a 
teacher  who  went  there  for  a  two  weeks' 
rest  this  summer;  she  began  teaching  an 
old  gentleman  over  eighty  years  old,  and 
he  and  his  family  have  been  busy  ever 
since  looking  up  all  the  blind  on  the 
island. 


In  speaking  of  her  work,  Miss  Hayes 
says  that  the  pupils  who  have  learned  to 
rea.d  and  write  and  to  do  simple  work 
without  sight  appreciate  the  opportunities 
which  they  -have  had,  and  after  a  year  of 
work  with  three  pupils  on  Cape  Cod,  these 
three  have  brought  six  others  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  teacher  having  this  section 
in  charge,  and  the  people  of  Nantucket 
have  this  fall  become  interested  to  have 
these  blessings  brought  to  those  who  are 
shut  in  on  their  island,  and  at  present 
there  are  five  persons  receiving  instruc- 
tion. These  pupils  enjoy  the  brightness 
which  is  afforded  them  by  means  of  read- 
ing the  embossed  books  which  are  lent 
them  from  the  Perkins  Institution  free  of 
charge,  and  after  having  mastered  and 
road  the  books  in  one  type,  they  readily 
take  up  a  more  difficult  type  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  an  enlarged  fund  of  books 
to  choose  from.  We  try  to  train  the  pu- 
pils thoroughly  in  knitting,  sewing,  and 
crocheting,  so  when  they  have  become  ex- 
pert in  any  of  these  lines  we  can  take 
their  work  to  the  salesroom  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  where  the  needlework  of  blind 
women  has  for  a  long  time  been  sold. 

This  work  was  first  carried  on  by  the 
alumnae  association  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  institution  incorporated  this  work  un- 
der the  department  of  the  work-shop  for 
blind  men.  The  pupils  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  honest  work,  and 
so  feel  that  they  are  adding  to  the  com- 
mon wealth  of  the  community.  Two  of 
the  Cape  pupils  are  learning  Braille  so 
they  can  play  whist.  Some  are  learning 
the  sewing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  their  own  clothes  and  look  after  the 
needs  of  their  families.  The  pupil  at 
North  Harwich  does  her  own  housework, 
and  she  is  learning  to  read  and  write.  A 
lady  at  West  Harwich,  who  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  thirty  years  and  blind  thirteen 
years,  has  learned  the  Moon  type,  and  has 
read  most  of  the  books  printed  in  that 
type,  and  now  is  learning  to  read  Braille. 
She  also  knits  plain  articles,  which  are 
sold  for  her  In  Boston.  She  has  gained  in 
nerve  strength  since  having  something  to 
occupy  her  mind  and  Angers.  The  state 
furnishes  a  guide  for  each  of  the  teachers, 
but  as  there  is  much  driving  to  be  done 
in  the  country  towns,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  teams,  some  of  the  teachers  take 
such  trips  alone,  and  in  such  cases  the 
kindness  of  railroad  conductors  and  car- 
riage drivers  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers. 
Women  of  SomervlUe  who  are  Interested 
in  this  work  of  the  blind  for  the  blind 
can  do  much  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
by  patronizing  this  store  on  Boylston 
street.  In  addition  to  the  needlework  on 
sale,  new  mattresses  may  be  ordered,  or 
old  ones  will  be  renovated,  and  many 
other  articles  furnished. 

The    interest    in  Miss    Hayes    and    her 
work  is  as  keen  as  when  she  first  began 


MISS   LYDIA  Y.   HAYES. 


mendation.  ho    n|shfist    com- 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET. 


OCTOBER  25,  1902. 


The  Howe    Centenary 

The  several  societies  of  the  Perkins  last. 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  blind 
successfully  invited  attention  last  Fall 
to  the  propriety  of  suitably  honoring  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
founder  of  the  shool  for  the  blind  at 
Boston.  The  one  hundredth  anniveisary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Howe  falling  on  Sun- 
day, Nov.  10th,  190!,  the  Uth  of  the 
month  was  settled  oo  for  the  celebration, 
and  a  splendid  gathering  came  to  honor 
his  memory  in  Trernont  Temple  on  the 
afternoou  of  that  day. 

A  mat  little  volume  has  been  gotten 
out  by  (he  societies  of  the  school,  con- 
taining a  ditailed  nctnunt  of  tie  pro- 
ceedings. The  addresses,  many  of  thein  of 
very  high  order,  are  published  in  full  and 
the  book,  in  the  nature  of  a  monograph, 
gives  a  very  complete  characterization  of 
the  distinguished  subject  of  the  memori- 
al service.  In  addition,  the  pamphlet 
contains  the  proceedings  of  line  kind  ou 
the  same  day  in  sister  institutions,  and 
also  the  editorial  mention  from  scores  of 
newspapers  and  peridoicals  throughout 
the  world,  many  from  Greek  periodicals. 
Dr.  Howe  emerged  from  Browne  Uni- 
versity in  the  early  twenties,  aad  soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  struggles  of  Greece 
for  independence  tiom  the  tyranny  of 
Turkey.  He  went  out  and  joined  the 
patriots  in  the  struggle,  and  shared  with 
them  in  the  ultimate  triumph  which  he 
contributed  his  own  efforts  to  win.  He 
has  been  honored  by  the  grateful  Greeks 
by  many  flattering  eulogies.  He  took  up 
the  work  for  the  blind  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  succeeded  in  start- 
ing a  school  in  1832  in  Boston,  to  which 
he  devoted  the  remainer  of  his  lite,  with- 
out other  interruption  than  such  as  arose 
from  his  occasional  efforts  in  behalf  ol 
other  worthy  objects, — and  even  these 
were  not  allowed  to  divert  his  attention 
or  care  fron.  the  special  life  wo.ik  which 
he  bad  set  himself.  The  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  deaf,  the  prisoner  and 
even  the  southern  slave  came  in  for  a 
share  of  his  attention.  He  would  be. 
perhaps,  more  worthily  remembered  in 
the  South,  if  his  interest  in  the  question 
of  slavery  had  not  led  him  to  asseit  that 
so  called  higher  law  than  the  Constitu- 
tion to  justify  an  attack  on  an  institution 
:  guaranteed  by  that  sacred  instrument: 
but  for  his  noble  work  among  the  blind, 
and  the  aid  he  gave  several  of  the  southern 
and  western  states    in    organizing    their 


schools  for  the  blind,  he  has  been  honored 
and  will  be  honored  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  [  hope  it  will  lie  the  pleasure  of 
many  schools  to  celebrate  bis  memory  in  a 
suitable  way  as  the  deaf  do  that  of  the 
originator  in  this  country  of  the  work  n- 
mong  the  deaf. 

The  alumni  of  the  Bosoon    fchool   have 

petitioned  the  Director  and  Board  uf  the 

institution  to  make  Founder's     day  u  per 

,  mnnent  order  in  the    future    years  of    the 

school. 


The  Annual    Report    of    the    Bupt.    of 
Free  Schools  of  the    State    of    Tennessee 
has  reached  this  school,  and  I   note    with 
much  satisfaction,  that  Supt.     A  rmstrong 
of  the  school    for    the    Blind    has  a    wry 
entertaining     parage  pi    or   two   on   the 
condition  aud    prospects      o    his    school 
|  with  all    that    valuable     information    the 
public  ought  to  have,  but  which  it  would 
I  not  easily  secure  from  his  regular  report.-, 
because  they  do  cot   circulate   so   widely 
throughout  the  State  as  that  of  the  School 
department.     I  observe    that    Air.     Arm- 
strong sometimes  sends  out  two  or    three 
or  moie  pupils  in  the  care   of   a    teacher, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  some   school 
or  other  assembly  to    give    an   exhibition 
of  exercises  in  illustration  of  the  methods 
used  with  (he  blind,    and   of  the    results 
of  such  training   as    the   school    confers. 
The   happiest    results    flow    from     these 
means  of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the   school,    and 
the  numbers  that  attend  his  school    show- 
how  well  he  knows  how'to  get  his    work 
home    to   the     people     for     whom    it   is 
intended.  He  iias  some  four  or  more  times 
our  enrollment,  in  a  population  not  much 
more  than  twice  as  great  as   ours. 


PLEADS  FOR  ADUlTbLIND. 

/Rev.   V.   ii.      Rowley      Declares     ^That ' 
Massachusetts  Has  Only  Four  Trav- 
eling- Instructors  and  Siecds   More. 

fv^wWFv*?1,   Rowle5r  save  an  address  be- 
f"    1      •ni^°m?1\?  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial   Union    at    Median  cs    Fair    vesterniv 
atUrnoon,    on    the-    subject     of     inlu 
homes   for   the    adult    blind  "luosirial 

„X  s°nK  "me  public  sentiment  has  been 
stare Senf  ?V%   «»e  lack,     throughout      i) 
ftri&en   1>tMn-'-les  f0,r  '"Ruction  of  those 

™  lama  in  earlv  life 

Those  interested  in  "this  project  of  estah 

h^'tfacHn'^r?,-  ",om*-  SSft  thaf  lor 
in-  t.  aching  pf  blind  children,  no  bet- 
te,  equipped  institution  exists  than  the 
Perkins    institute    in    S.    Boston. 

i  ait  for  the  instruction  of  adults  there 
varioTholUsresteaCherS'   Wh°  tra^  *%& 

We   are   bcre   in   the  name  of  the  adult- 

,b!ffii«',i,;oa«Sirt"  -  »»«.ss 

'we   have  the  Perkins ,  institute       °f   °°Ur3e 

fajno  MndSf**   iS   tMs  state  d0'mz  for  h" 

i«7^a1u?th%r„n^V^rri^S^ 


in 

In    i  hi 

■ 
t  In   busln 
"Scores    of    the    bill 

[ar    aid, 

•■Ii    I--    hOI    lb- 
Ibis    B 

.... 
. 
"Thesi     blind    i  rglne' 

ini      ■ 

"Tho  w.rk    Ju»l 

■■Wltie  ssthebllnd  ll 

the  admh 
ol   the 

■'This    Ind  ion    wants 


EDUCATING  THE  BLIND. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to 
know  of  a  new  provision  of  law  in  this 
state,  looking  towards  the  education  of 
the  adult  blind  and  that  without  the 
necessity  of  their  being  taken  away 
from  their  home.  A  plan  has  been  per- 
fected and  a  state  appropriation  made 
therefor  by  which  such  adult  blind  may 
receive  instruction  at  their  homes  in 
reading,  writing  and  such  manual  oc- 
cupation as  tbey  may  be  capable  of 
undertaking,  and  which  may  prove  a 
solace  to  them  for  many  weary  hours' 
which  must  otherwise  pass  in  idleness. 
Competent  teachers  have  been  selected 
to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance  of 
this  work,  and  all  without  expense  to 
the  blind  person. 

This  is  not  a  charity  soheme  at  all  but 
is  merely  a  plan  which  will  be  exten- 
sively enlarged  upon  by  the  state  if  it 
meets  a  response  among  the  blind.  The 
appropriation  of  $5000  for  this  year  is 
merely  a  starter,  to  determine  how  large 
a  sum  will  annually  be  needed  to  carry 
forward  this  work.  That  it  is  fraught 
with  infinite  possibilities  to  a  great  class 
of  unfortunates,  can  readily  be  seen,  and 
since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  be 
waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
who  can,  may  cooperate  towards  this 
end.  All  inquiries  in  the  matter  should 
beaddressed  to  John  Vars,  6S  Huntington 
avenue,  Boston  Mass.,  together  with  a 
statement  of  how  the  writer's  attention 
was  called  to  the  matter. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD, 


:COKD,   THURSDAY,   OCTOBER   23,    1902. 

ANAGNOS  "DROPS 

INTO  POETRY," 

Which  Will  Doubtless  Be  "Plucked"  by  the 
Publication  Board. 


Clerk  Kimball  of  the  house,'  and  now 
chairman  of  the  new  state  board  of  pub- 
lication, and  his  colleagues  in  the  new 
body,  John  Woodbury  and  W.  N.  Daven- 
port, are  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  pass 
officially  upon  the  value  of  poetic  gems 
from  immortal  bards,  scholarly  and 
scientific  essays  and  speeches  verbatim, 
which  go  to  make  tip  a  surprisingly  large 
part  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  various 
state  boards  and  commissions. 

In  plainer  words  they  are  to  decide 
whethei  or  not  the  state  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  itself  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  of  printing  whole  volumes 
of  more  or  less  pretentious  literary  col- 
lections, and  after  April  3,  1903,  allowing 
each  department  to  do  so  instead  of  ac- 
cepting in  a  concise  form  the  bare  facts 
and  figures  pertinent  to  the  year's  work  of 
each  board  and  commission. 

Among  other  suggestions  to  the  numer- 
ous state  bodies  the  board  says:  "It  seems 
desirable  that  the  annual  reports  of  de- 
partments and  any  appendix  matter  or 
illustrations  should  be  limited  to  matters 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  department 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  report." 

ASSUMED  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Said  Chairman  Kimball  of  his  new  field: 
"We  have  been  assured  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  their  co-operation  and  sup- 
port, and  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  en- 
counte"  any  great  amount  of  protest." 

All  of  which  tends  to  show  a  very  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  the  new  board,  and 
yet  a  glance  at  some  of  the  reports  that 
are  to  pass  beneath  Chairman  Kimball's 
blue  pencil  would  fill  the  average  desk 
editor  with  misgivings  and  move  him  to 
marvel  at  Chairman  Kimball's  apparent 
unconcern  or  assurance  in  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching tasks. 

To  examine  each  report  and  define  its 
form  and  extent  sounds  simple  enough, 
and  yet,  among  others,  the  report  of  the 
Mass.  School  for  the  Blind  is  taken  for 
example.  Truly  elaborate  and  elegant 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  is  the  re- 
port for  1901  as  it  stands,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  state  archives.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  how  much  of  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board  as  pertinent  to  the 
work   or  the   school   or  necessary   for   the 


state's   edifiication    is   a   matter   that   will 
be  awaited  with  mingled  feelings. 
QUOTES  FROM  THE  BARDS. 

There  can  be  no  anxiety,  however,  on  the 
part  of  Director  Anagnos,  who,  in  the 
initial  lines  of  his  report,  declares  that 
Tomorrow  hath  a  rare,  alluring  sound: 
Today  is  very  prose:  and  yet  the  twain  (doubt- 
less Mr.  Anagnos  did  not  recall  that  the  board 
was  composed  of  three),  are  but  one  vision  seen 
through  altered  eyes. 

Copiously    and  yet   modestly    apologetic 
doth   Mr.   Anagnos    acquit   himself   of   his 
task.     His    treatise    of    the    scope    of   the 
departments  of  the  school  he  preludes  with 
How  should  a  man  be  made — 
Of  what  choice  parts  compounded  ?, 
"With  skill  of  schools  how  well  arrayed, 
And  with  what  graces  rounded? 
A  review  of  the ,  department   of  manual 
training  is  preceded  by— 

A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  m.nds,  great  hearts;  true  faith  and  ready 
hands. 

The  music  department  is  similiarly  en- 
dowed and  the  readers  of  the  tuning  de- 
partment are  exhorted  to — 

Now,   gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 
HIS  LITTLE   SPEECH. 

Similiar  prefaces  are  sprinkled  generous- 
ly throughout  the  report,  and  in  one  part 
Mr.  Anagnos  allows  the  reprint,  in  its  en- 
tirety of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
school.  In  another  he  gives  some  very 
readable  criticisms  of  several  dramatic 
productions  given  by  the  school,  and  in 
closing  invites  the  reader  and  censor  of 
the  report  to 

Wait  until  the  unseen  flower  blows; 
Wait  till  the  jewels  hang  in  precious  fruit. 

As  a  generous  contributor  to  the  state 
library  stacks,  the  State  Blind  School  is 
not  alone.  The  state  agricultural  report  is 
no  less  conscientious  in  its  endeavor  to 
satisfy  its  reader,  and  unless  the  board  of 
publication  thinks  it  too  extravagant  the 
farmers  of  the  state  will  be  regaled  with 
a  treatise  on  "The  Monks  in  Agriculture," 
and  other  essays,  equally  instructive  and 
interesting. 

As  many  of  these  reports  as  is  possible 
are  now  being  collected  in  anticipation  of  a 
congestion  later,  and  coming  at  a  time 
when  Chairman  Kimball  will  be  more  or 
less  occupied  with  the  affair  of  the  house. 


TO  HELP  OTHER  HPRRE 

Rev.  F.  H.  Rowley  gave  an  address  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial I  nion  at  Mechanics  Fair  yesterday 
afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
hemes   for   the    adult   blind. 

"We,  have  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
Places  of  thos?  deprived  of  sight,"  said  Mr 
Rowley,  "to  realize  the  need  of  giving 
a  helping  hand  in  the  cause.  5"i"S 

3000NblYncP"at  'S  th'S  State  d0ins  for  her 
.  "Four  teachers  travel  around  instruct- 
ing the  adult  blind.  This  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. I  hope,  for  a  grand,  good  work 
In  tha  future. 

"In  London  alone  there  are  12  homes 
where  instruction   is  given   to   adult   blind 

"Russia  has  30  hospitals  under  govern- 
ment control,  for  treatment  of  the  eyes 
.  "To  come  a  little  nearer  home,  Connec- 
ticut has  an  institution  which  teaches  the 
blind  a  trade,  and  when  graduated,  thev 
are  given  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
start   :n   business. 

"Thousands  of  blind  persons  work  iust 
as  intelligently  at  the  various  trades  as 
those    who   have  perfect  sight. 

"Witnesstheblind  Herreshoff,  the  famous 
yacht  designer,  whose  deft  fingers  and 
clever  mind  are  the  admiration  and  envv 
of  the    whole  world. 


^_ 


Of  the  committee  on  ethics  of  the  Boston  Wo- 
man's Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
which  is  investigating  this  work  for  the 
blind.  ^ 


FRIDAY,    OCTOBiSR    31,    1902 
MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

A  Total  of  $43,000  Given  to  Various  In- 
stitutions and  Homes  by  the  Will  of  Mary 
Louise  Ruggles 

The  will  of  Mary  Louise  Ruggles  of  Bos- 
ton, deceased,  executed  May  20,  1897,  has 
been  filed  at  Dedham  for  probate.  The 
testatrix  gives  away  $43,000  in  public  be- 
quests, as  follows: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
$10,000. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
$5000. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston, 
$4000. 

Home  for  Aged  Men,  Boston,  $3000. 

Home  for  Aged  Women,   Boston,   $3000. 

Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Boston,  $3000. 

Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
Destitute,  Boston,  $3000. 

Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
Boston,  $3000. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  $3000. 

Needle  Woman's  Friend  Society,  Boston, 
$3000. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  Boston,  $3000. 

Franklin  Perrin  of  Cambridge  is  named  in 
the  will  as  its  executor. 

The  California  News: 

Saturday,  Oct.  25,  1902. 

Memorial  literature  is  as  a  rule  not 
very  interesting  reading.  The  encomiums 
are  likely  to  be  palpably  perfunctory  and 
written  in  much  the  same  vein.  For  this 
reason  we  did  not  expect  to  devote  much 
time  to  its  perusal  when  we  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Monograph  issued  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  GridJey 
Howe.  Consequently  we  were  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  matter  so  interesting 
that  we  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover, 
almost  without  laying  it  down.  Of  course 
Dr.  Howe's  life,  full  of  stirring  incidents 
as  it  was,  is  necessarily  of  interest,  but 
the  committee  in  charge  of  this  publica- 
tion has  been  especially  happy  in  its 
choice  of  matter  and  in  the  order  of  its 
presentation.  We  quote  an  editorial  no- 
tice of  the  anniversary  celebration: 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  had  he  lived  until  last 
Sunday,  would  have  been  one  hundred 
years  of  age.     Few  men  of  any    rank    or 

station  are  so  dear  to  their  fellows  as   to 
be  remembered  and  celebrated    in   public 
long  after  they  have  passed    away.     Few 
among  the  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
or  among  our  generals,  statesmen,  admir- 
als, or  other  public  men,  have    had    such 
honor  paid  to  them.   Wealth,  station  and 
fame,  that  which  men  call  success,  do  not 
win  from  posterity  the    tribute    of    rever- 
ence and  love,  which  is  paid  to  a   simple- 
minded,  clean-hearted  lover  of  his  fellow- 
men,  who  is  willing  to  work  with  them  and 
for  them  without  reference  to  personal  re- 
wards and  honors.  Patriots  and  freemen 
everywhere  honor  Dr.  Howe.     The    blind 
and  all  those  who  love  them  rise    up   and 
call    him  blessed.     His    wonder-working- 
power  has  released  souls    that    were    in 
prison,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,    and 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  .     The 
multitude  that  gathered  in  Tremont    Tem- 
ple, Boston,  last  Monday,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Hoar    and    Dr.    Hale, 
honored  themselves  while  they  paid    their 
tribute  of  reverence  to  Dr.   Howe  and  his 
beloved  wife.—  Christian  Register,  Nov.  U. 


MRS.   JULIA   WARD   HOWE, 


\  <i\ 


BLUE  PENCIL  IS  POISED 

OVER  MR.  ANAGNOS*  VERSE. 


(  lerk  Kimball  of  the  house,  a  ml  now 
chairman  of  the  new  state  board  ot  pub- 
lication, and  his  colleagues  in  the  new 
body,  John  Woodbury  and  W,  X".  D 
port,  are  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  pass 
officially  upon  the  value  of  poetic  gems 
from  immortal  bards.  scholarly  and 
scientilic  essays  and  speeches  verbatim, 
which  go  to  make  up  a  surprisingly  large 
part  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  various 
state  boards  and  commissions. 

In  plainer  words  (hey  art1  to  decide 
whethe;  or  not  the  state  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  itself  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  of  printing  whole  volumes 
of  more  or  loss  pretentious  literary  col- 
lections,  and  after  April  3,  1903,  allowing 
each  department  to  do  so  instead  of  ac- 
cepting in  a  concise  form  the  bare  facts 
and  figures  pertinent  to  the  year's  work  of 
each -hoard  and  commission. 

Among  other  suggestions  to  the  numer- 
ous state  bodies  the  board  says:  "it  seems 
desirable  that  the  annual  reports  of  de- 
partments and  any  appendix  matter  or 
illustrations  should  be  limited  to  matters 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  department 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  report." 

Said  Chairman  Kimball  of  his  new  field: 
"We  have  been  assured  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  their  co-operation  and  sup- 
port, and  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  en- 
counte-  any  great  amcunt  of  protest." 

All  of  which  tends  to  show  a  very  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  the  new  board,  and 
yet  a  glance  at  some  of  the  reports  that 
are  to  pass  beneath  Chairman  Kimball's 
blue  pencil  would  fill  the  average  desk 
editor  with  misgivings  and  move  him  to 
marvel  at  Chairman  Kimball's  apparent 
unconcern  or  assurance  in  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching tasks* 

To  examine  each  report  and  define  its 
form  and  extent  sound?  simple  enough, 
fetid  yet,  among  others,  the  report  of  the 
Mass.  School  for  the  Blind  is  taken  for 
example.  Truly  elaborate  and  elegant 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  is  the  re- 
port for  1901  as  it  stands,  and  worthy  of  a 
Mace  in  the  state  archives.  On  the  other 
-and.  just  how  much  of  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board  as  pertinent  to  the 
work   or   the   school    or   necessary    for   the 


state's    edlfllcation    is    a    matter    that    will 
be  awaited   with   mingled   feelings. 

There  can  be  no  anxl-'ty.  however,  on  the 
I, an    of    Director    A-nagnos,    who.    in    the 
initial  lines  of  his  report,  declares  that 
Tomorrow  hath   9   rare,  alluring  boupA; 
Today  la  wry  prose:  and  yet  the  twfiii)  (doubt- 
less Mr.  Anairnos  .ji.t   not  recalj  that  the  bonr-i 
was  composed  or  three),  arc  but  one  vision 
t  hrough  altered,  eyes. 

Copiously     and    yd    modestly     apologetic 
doth    Mr.    Anagnos    acquit   himself  of   his 
task,      [lis    treatise    of    the    seope    ot    the 
departments  of  th.    school  h«  preludes  with 
How  should  a  man  bo  made — 
Of   what   choice   parts   compounded? 
With  skill  of  schools  how  well  arrayed. 
And  with  what  graces  rounded? 

A  review  of  the  department  of  manual 
training  is  preceded  by— 

A  time  nice  tills  demands 
Strong  m.-ds,  groat  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready 
hands. 

The  music  department  is  similiarly  en- 
dowed and  the  readers  of  the  tuning  de- 
partment are  exlicrted  to— 

Now,   gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Sirniliar  prefaces  are  sprinkled  generous- 
ly throughout  the  report,  and  in  one  part 
Mr.  Anagnos  allows  the  reprint,  in  its  en- 
tirety of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
school.  In  another  he  gives  some  very 
readable  criticisms  of  several  dramatic 
productions  given  by  the  school,  and  in 
closing  invites  the  reader  and  censor  of 
the  report  to 

Wait  until  the  unseen  flower  blows: 
Walt  till  the  jewels  hang  In  precious  fruit. 

As  a  generous  contributor  to  the  state 
library  stacks,  the  State  Blind  School  is 
not  alone.  The  state  agricultural  report  is 
no  less  conscientious  in  its  endeavor  to 
satisfy  its  reader,  and  unless  the  board  of 
publication  thinks  it  too  extravagant  the 
farmers  of  the  state  will  be  regaled  with 
a  treatise  on  "The  Monks  in  Agriculture,' 
and  other  essays,  equally  instructive  and 
interesting. 

As  many  of  these  reports  as  is  possible 
are  now  being  collected  in  anticipation  of  a 
congestion  later,  and  coming  at  a  time 
when  Chairman  Kimball  will  be  more  or 
less  occupied  with  the  affair  of  the  house. 
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Helen  Keller  as  She  Really  I 


AN   INTIMATE   PORTRAIT  OF  HER   IN   HER  DAILY  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  John  Albert  Macy 


MISS  ANNIE   M.  SULLIVAN 

HELEN  KELLER'S  TEACHER  AND  FRIEND  FOR    IS  YEARS 

From  her  latest  photograph  taken  especially  for  The  Ladies'  Home 

Journal  by  Marshall. 

wasting  good  time  over  a  piece  ot 
ephemeral  fiction,  she  is  reading  tor 
the  twentieth  time  one  of  the  great 
classics.  Vet,  although  her  range  of 
books  is  limited,  she  has  read  more 
of  value  than  have  most  young 
people,  and  has  to  have  books 
made  for  her  that  no  other  blind 
person  has  ever  touched. 


Formerly  Instructor  in  En 

SECOND  AND  LAST  ARTICLE 

HAT  does  a  day  mean  to  Helen 
Keller?  has  been  asked.  How 
does  she  spend  it  ?  She  begins 
in  the  morning  by  walking  to 
college,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  her  home.  After  she 
returns  in  the  afternoon  she 
usually  goes  to  work.  She  pulls 
down  from  one  of  the  half-dozen 
great  cases  a  book  in  raised 
type  and  falls  to  reading.  The 
volumes  in  her  library  are 
clumsy  tomes;  Green's  "'Short'  History  of  the 
English  People  "  occupies  a  whole  shelf.  The  pages 
ol  the  books  are  a  little  shorter  and  an  inch  or  two 
wider  than  this  page  of  The  Journal,  and  the  letters 
are  about  the  size  of  those  used  in  the  title  of  this 
article  ("Helen  Keller  as  She  Really  Is").  As  the 
pages  with  their  raised  type  do  not  lie  close,  the  books 
are  thick.  But  Miss  Keller  does  not  find  them  hard 
to  manage,  for  she  holds  them  upside  down  or  against 
her  left  arm  — any  way  that  is  comfortable. 


SHE  reads  slowly,  deliberately,  about  half  as  fast  as 
we  do,  not  so  much  because  she  feels  the  words 
less  rapidly  than  we  see  them,  as  because  it  is  one  of 
her  good  habits  of  mind  to  do  things  thoroughly  and 
I  well.  When  a  passage  interests  her  or  she  needs  to 
remember  it  for  some  future. use,  she  sometimes  flut- 
ters  it   off   swiftly  on  the  fingers  of   her  left  hand. 


glish  at  Harvard  University 

There  is,  I  am  told,  tactual  memory  as  well  as  visual 
and  aural  memory.  Miss  Sullivan  says  that  both  she 
and  Miss  Keller  remember  ' '  in  their  fingers  ' '  what 
they  have  said.  For  Miss  Keller  to  spell  a  sentence 
in  the  manual  alphabet  impresses  it  on  her  mind 
just  as  we  learn  a  thing  from  having  heard  it  many 
times  and  can  call  back  the  remembered  echo  of  its 
sound. 

Miss  Keller's  memory,  however,  seems  to  need 
none  of  these  more  physical  aids.  She  is  not  content, 
as  we  are,  to  run  over  a  beautiful 
passage  and  promise  to  return  to  it 
later,  but  fastens  it  in  her  mind 
when  she  first  encounters  it.  This  is 
especially  her  habit  when  she  is 
being  read  to  from  a  book  which  is 
not  in  raised  type  or  Braille.  It  may 
never  be  read  to  her  again,  and  she 
knows  the  value  of  the  moment's 
opportunity.  Small  wonder  that  her 
style  is  good  when  she  reads  only 
good  books.  She  has  read  few 
books  that  are  not  better  than  good, 
not  one  that  is  positively  bad  in  style 
or  in  spirit.  She  is  in  some  ways 
blessed  in  being  shut  away  from  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  most 
"current  literature,"  except  such  as 
Miss  Sullivan  or  some  one  else  who 
knows  the  manual  alphabet  chooses 
to  read  to  her.     While  one  of  us  is 


\X/ITH  her  fondness  for  books  she 
" "  is  never  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  herself.  I  doubt  if  she  knows 
from  anything  in  her  own  experience 
what  "  bored"  and  "ennui"  mean. 
In  odd  moments  she  reads  the  Bible, 
which  she  knows  better  than  do 
most  of  her  generation.  She  reads 
it  as  one  who  loves  literature,  un- 
vexed  by  theological  questions,  and 
approaches  the  Scriptures  free  from 
any  preconceived  notion  of  what 
they  ought  to  mean.  The  Bible  is 
everywhere  in  her  style,  as  the 
James  masterpiece  ought  to  be  in 
the  style  of  every  one  who  hopes  to 
write  fine  English.  Stevenson,  ol 
whom  Miss  Sullivan  happens  to  be 
very  fond  and  whom  she  likes  to 
read  to  her  pupil,  is  another  influence 
in  Miss  Keller's  style.  In  her  auto- 
biography you  will  find  quotations, 
chiefly  from  Stevenson  and  the  Bible, 
distinct  in  the  context  or  interwoven 
with  it,  the  whole  a  fabric  quite  of 
her  own  design  ;  for  she  has  not 
only  style,  but  a  style  —  a  manner,  a 
gait  in  her  sentences — that  is  quite 
individual. 

Her  vocabulary  has  all  the  pr 
that  other  people  use  ;  she  .•= 
of  • '  seeing. "  "  hearing, "  "  look     s 
and  properly  enough,   for.   remem- 
ber, all  language  is  a  cor  — 


I\^ 


the  individual  does  not  invent  11. 
But  her  expressions  have,  too,  the 
peculiar  cast  given  them  by  her 
unique  experiences  :  roses  press  into 
her  hands  ;  she  feels  the  lilies  sway  ; 
the  heat  is  light  to  her.  •  These  and 
other  phrases  show  that  she  is  not 
a  mere  creature  of  books.  She  is 
much  too  active,  certainly,  and  too 

original  to  be  a  bookworm.     In  her  busy  day  reading 
is  not  the  only  thing  she  finds  to  do. 

One  of  Miss  Keller's  noticeable  traits  is  the  full- 
ness with  which  she  occupies  her  hours  both  of  work 
and  of  play.  She  knows  how  to  stick  to  a  task,  and 
she  knows  how  to  rest.  She  seldom  sits  with  her 
hands  folded  unless  she  is  thinking.  Of  an  afternoon, 
when  she  has  read  a  while,  she  takes  some  recreation, 
going  out  for  a  walk  if  there  is  any  one  to  go  with 
her  ;  talking  with  her  teacher  or  a  visitor  ;  or  walking 
up  and  down  the  corridor  to  get  her  blood  into  circu- 
lation. She  likes  exercise,  and  is  healthy,  fairly 
muscular,  and  of  straight,  elastic  build.  When  she 
is  tired  of  her  book,  if  some  intimate  friend  of  kindred 
spirit  is  with  her,  he  is  likely  to  be  struck  suddenly 
by  a  pillow  swiftly  and  accurately  thrown.  Then 
follows  a  bit  of  hearty  good  fooling  with  no  over- 
watchful  person  near  to  suggest  that  young  ladies 
should  not  ruffle  their  hair,  and  to  rob  of  her  genuine- 
ness and  natural  grace  of  movement  one  who  has 
never  been  spoiled  by  needless  discipline. 


AFTeoes  tr^'^5,01  h»althy  idIeness  Miss  Keller 
goes  back  to  work.  Perhaps  she  has  something 
to  write,  and  presently  her  typewriter  is  chck  ig 
steadily,  or  there  is  thoughtful  silence  while  s  if 
shapes  one  of  her  well-planned  sentences.     She  £ 

She  t fJype^nter,  S1-nce  she  was  eleven  years  old. 
She  keeps  the  relative  position  of  the  kevs  bv   in 

t0hCeCaii«°ineannrer\aVhrUter  ^  °f  *e  *L&fi 
ness      Th.rff '  an*she  wrltes  with  speed  and  sufe- 

Sf  her  ID™r  "°'fr  Peculi^r  in  the  construction 
oi  ner  typewriter:  it  has  no  rased  keys  nor  sner?al 
attachments,  but  is  like  any  standard  wrftL"  machTn e 
Her  manuscripts  seldom  need  typograpWraTrorSc- 

over      I  w^*  handf  then?  l°  M'ssluCan  to  re^d 
oyer.     I  was  present  one  day  when  she  was  comnos- 

ing  a  passage  for  one  of  her  articles  for  The   ournA 

In  less  than  two  hours  she  planned  and  put  on  raoer 

apepeParreadSrLPhtheabMUtthe  4"  and  the  &  wnf  h 
appeared  in  the  May  number.     An  instance  of  her 

ingenuity   is   her  invention  of !  a  I 

system   of   signs,    made  up   of   the 

different  marks  of  punctuation  whirh 

are  on  any  typewriter,  for  use  in  her 

Latin  exercises.     She  had  to  hand  jto 

ner  instructor  written   scansions  !of  I 

passages    in   Horace   and  Terence.  , 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  gave  ! 

him  a  complicated  table  of  the  sighs 

she  would  use  to  indicate  long  arjid  f 

short  vowels,  accents  and  division 

into   feet,   a    system    which    I    for 

one   and  her  instructor,  for  anothdr 

would  never  have  thought  of ' 


UER  skill  on  the  typewriter  is  eaf*y 
**  to  account  for,  because  h|er 
ringers  are  trained  to  a  high  degree 
|  of  dexterity  and  firmness  by  the 
many  delicate  uses  to  which  she  has 
had  to  put  them. 

Her  sense  of  touch,  however,    is 
not  so  finely  developed  as  one  mi^ht 
suppose.     Other  blind  people  ha  ve 
had    much    more    sensitive    fingers 
than  Miss  Keller;  Laura  Bridgman, 
tor  example,  could  tell  minute 
:  shades  of  difference  in  the  size  of 
thread,    and    made    beautiful    late. 
Miss  Keller  used  to  knit  and  crochet, 
but  she  has  had  better  things  to  do. 
With  her  varied  powers  and  accom- 
plishments, her  sense  of  touch  has 
not  been  used  enough  to  develop  it 
very  far  beyond  normal  acuteness. 
In  action  her  fingers  are  adroit  and 
flexible ;    in   recording   impressions 
they  are  not  unusually  fine.     I  tried 
Miss   Keller  one  day  with   several 
coins.     She  was  much  slower  than  I 
expected   her  to   be  in   identifying 
them   by  their  relative  weight  and 
size.     But    it    should    be    said   she 
almost  never  handles  money— one 
of  the   many  sordid  and  petty  de- 
tails of  life,  by-the-way,   which  she 
has  been  spared. 


_ 


HELEN   KELLER   EXACTLY  AS  SHE   IS  TO-DAY 
This  photograph  of  Miss  Keller,  by  Marshall,  was  unusually  successful  in  its  faithful  portraiture. 


UER  power  of  recognition  through 
1 A  the  sense  of  touch  is  great 
enough,  however,  to  answer  all  de- 
mands that  are  ever  made  on  it 
except  as  an  experiment.  For  pdo- 
ple  will  try  experiments  with  Mr, 
t  and  she  rather  enjoys  them,  showing 

a  sportsmanlike  determination  to  wjin 
in  any  test,  however  unreasonable, 
that  one  may  wish  to  put  her  to.  |  If 
she  does  not  ' '  know  the  answer; ' ' 
she  guesses  with  mischievous  assur- 
ance. Ask  her  the  color  of  yoW 
coat  (no  blind  person  can  tell  coldr, 
whatever  the  German  books  say  !|); 
she  will  feel  of  it  and  say  "  black."' 
If  the  coat  happens  to  be  blue  serg-e 
and  you  tell  her  so  triumphantly,  she 
is  likely  to  answer,  ' '  Thank  you.  |  I  | 
am  glad  you  know ;  why  did  y6u 
ask  me?" 

This  delight  in  guessing  is  part  of 
her  whimsical  and   adventuresomg  I 
spirit.     She  likes  to  strike  out  boldiy 
in  everything,  and  is_not  afraid  of 

the  bumps  she  encounters.  If,  after  she  has  worked  a 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  you  are  out  walking  with 
her  and  tell  her  a  dog  is  crossing  the  street,  she  likes  to 
ask  specifically,  "  Is  it  a  brindle  bull  with  cropped  ears 
and  bow  legs?"  If  her  guess  misses,  perhaps  she  will 
laugh  and  say,  "  Just  dog,  then."  Should  she  chance 
to  strike  the  truth  she  chuckles  and  says,  ' '  I  know  a 
brindle  bull  when  I  see  him  —  and  I  know  a  lilac  bush 
when  I  smell  it."  For  you  have  come  by  a  bit  of  shrub- 
bery. She  reaches  over  the  fence  and  touches  the 
leaves,  and  the  world  of  growing  things  is  hers,  as  truly 
as  it  is  yours,  to  enjoy  while  she  holds  the  leaves  in  her 
fingers  and  smells  the  blossoms,  and  to  remember  when 
the  walk  is  done. 

How  She  Sees  the  World  of  Visible  Things 

THE  world  of  visible  things  is  not  unreal  to  her.  Who- 
ever accompanies  her,  usually  Miss  Sullivan,  selects 
from  the  passing  landscape  the  essential  details,  the  first 
step,  we  are  told,  in  the  art  of  description.  This  selec- 
tion gives  a  clearness  to  her  imagined  view  of  the  outer 
world,  which  to  our  eyes  is  often  confused  and  over- 
loaded with  particulars.  The  details  that  are  given  her 
Miss  Keller  constructs  with  a  creative  power  that  is  in  a 
high  sense  poetic.  Suppose  she  learns  that  yonder  is  a 
hill,  here  a  river  with  wooded  banks  ;  she  draws  at  once 
on  the  remembered  descriptions  of  the  poets  she  has 
read,  and  fills  out  the  landscape. 

If  her  companion  does  not  give  her  enough  details, 
Miss  Keller  asks  questions  until  she  has  completed  the 
view  to  her  satisfaction.  She  does  not  see  with  her 
eyes  ;  but  she  sees  through  the  inner  faculty  for  which 
eyes  were  given  to  us  as  the  physical  instruments. 
When  you  return  from  that  walk  and  she  tells  some 
one  about  it,  ten  to  one  her  description  will  be  no  less 
accurate  and  much  more  vivid  than  anything  you  could 
phrase.  And  all  through  dinner  she  will  talk  of  what 
she  has  "  seen." 

At  dinner  there  is  much  lively  chat,  especially  when 
some  intimate  guest  sits  beside  her.  Her  walk  has 
given  her  a  hearty  appetite  for  the  sort  of  plain  food  that 


she  likes.     Meat  and  other  solid  foods  are  cut  up  tor 
her.     Otherwise  she  needs  no  assistance  at  table 

In  the  evening  she  usually  works  an  hour  and  then 
goes  early  to  bed.  There  are  some  evenings,  how- 
;  ever,  when  some  one  calls  ;  for  she  has  a  host  of 
acquaintances.  Sometimes  one  of  the  callers  sings  and 
plays  the  piano,  which  Miss  Keller  enjoys,  as  she  does 
most  things  that  go  on,  whether  she  can  get  the  full 
pleasure  of  them  or  not ;  she  enjoys  them  because  others 
do.  Music  means  little  to  her  except  beat  and  pulsa- 
tion. She  sits  with  her  hand  on  the  piano  and  feels  its 
throb  and  vibration,  the  rhythm  that  is  a  matter  only  of 
time  and  of  varying  degrees  of  loudness.  When  some 
one  is  singing  Miss  Sullivan  spells  the  words  of  the  song 
into  Miss  Keller's  hand.  I  have  seen  her  keep  up 
with  the  words  of  a  quick  "  rag-time"  song  or  one  of 
the  brisk  topical  choruses  from  a  light  opera.  Some- 
times Miss  Keller  puts  her  hand  on  die  singer's  throat 
to  feel  the  muscular  thrill  and  contraction  that  to  her 
means  the  human  voice.  Her  musical  knowledge 
can  never  go  far.  Once  she  took  a  few  lessons  as  an 
experiment,  but  any  skill  she  might  acquire  would  be 
purely  mechanical.  She  cannot  play  the  piano  and  will 
never  try  to  learn. 

Loves  to  Go  to  the  Theatre 

ONCE  in  a  while,  as  she  has  told  you,  Helen  Keller 
goes  to  the  theatre,  where  she  gets  the  dialogue 
and  the  main  points  in  the  action  from  her  companion's 
finger  play. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1895,  shows  how  real 
to  her  is  the  mimic  life  behind  the  footlights  : 

We   have    met    several   distinguished    people, 

among  whom  were  Mr.  Stockton,  the  author  of  the  '  Casting 
Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine'j  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
her  brother  and  his  most  beautiful. wife,  and  Sir  Henry. 
Mr.  Stockton  was  very  interesting  indeed,  and  told  many 
funny  stories  till  we  almost  cried  with  laughing.  He 
asked  me  to  send  him  word  which  I  thought  came  out  of 
the  cell,  when  I  had  read  '  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger? '  I  am 
sure  I  can  never  do  that !  but  I  will  read  the  book  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

"Miss  Terry  was  just  lovely  !  We  saw  her  and  Sir  Henry 
in  '  King  Charles  the  First,'  and  after  the  plav  was  over  they 
kindly  let  me  see  how  they  looked  by  feeling  of  them.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  evening,  it  was  so  thrilling  !  The 
King  was  so  noble  and  kingly,  and  the  Queen  was  so  pretty ! 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  watching  the  genuine  scenes, 
just  as  they  happened  long  ago,  and  the  last  scene  affected 
us  most  deeply,  and  we  all  cried,  wondering  how  the  execu- 
tioner could  have  the  heart  to  tear  the  King  away  from  his 
poor,  stricken  wife." 

How  She  Enjoys  Statuary 

THE  theatre  is  not  the  only  place  of  amusement  which 
gives  her  pleasure.  She  loves  art  museums.  Here, 
it  is  understood,  she  enjoys  only  works  of  art  that  have 
three  dimensions.  Anything  shallower  than  a  half-inch 
bas-relief  is  a  blank  to  her,  so  far  as  it  expresses  an  idea 
of  beauty.     In  1S99  she  wrote  in  a  letter  : 

"  A  kind  friend  took  me  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum.  She 
had  previously  obtained  permission  from  General  Loring, 
Superintendent  of  the  Museum,  for  me  to  touch  the  statues, 
especially  those  which  represented  my  old  friends  in  the 
'Iliad'  and  '-Eneid.'  .  .  .  While  I  was  there  General 
Loring  himself  came  in  and  showed  me  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  statues,  among  which  were  the  Venus  of  Medici, 
the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  Diana  in  her  hunting  costume, 
with  her  hand  on  the  quiver  and  a  doe  by  her  side,  and  the 
unfortunate  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  struggling  in  the 
fearful  coils  of  two  huge  serpents,  and  stretching  their  arms 
to  the  skies  with  heartrending  cries.     .     .     . 

"  I  saw  also  Niobe  with  her  youngest  child  clinging  close 
to  her  while  she  implored  the  cruel  goddess  not  to  kill  her 
last  darling.  I  almost  cried,  it  was  all  so  real  and  tragic. 
General  Loring  kindly  showed  me  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistry  of  Florence, 
and  I  felt  of  the  graceful  pillars  resting  on  the  backs  of 
fierce  lions.     .     .     . 

"  My  friend  said  she  would  some  time  show  me  the  copies  of 
the  marbles  brought  away  by  Lord  Elgin  from  the  Parthenon. 
But  somehow  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  originals  in  the 
place  where  Genius  meant  them  to  remain,  not  only  as  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  gods,  but  also  as  a  monument  to  the 

Her  Friendship  with  Holmes  and  Whittier 

MISS  KELLER  has  had  interesting  people  to  write  to! 
In   1S90  she  wrote  the  first   of  several   letters  to 
Doctor  Holmes.     Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  : 

"I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  since  that  bright 
Sunday  when  I  bade  you  good-by,  and  I  am  going  to  write 
you  a  letter  because  I  love  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
no  little  children  to  play  with  you  sometimes,  but  I  think 
you  are  very  happy  with  your  books  and  your  many,  many 
friends.  On  Washington's  Birthday  a  great  many  people 
came  here  [to  the  Perkins  Institution]  to  see  the  little  blind 
children,  and  I  read  for  them  from  your  poems  and  showed 
them  some  beautiful  shells  which  came  from  a  little  island 
near  Palos.     .     .     . 

"lam  studying  about  insects  in  Zoology,  and  I  have 
learned  many  things  about  butterflies.  They  do  not  make 
honey  for  us  like  the  bees,  but  many  of  them  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  flowers  they  light  upon,  and  they  always  delight 
the  hearts  of  little  children.  They  live  a  gay  life,  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the  drops  of  honey-dew, 
without  a  thought  for  the  morrow.     They  are  just  like  little 


boys  and  girls  when   thev   lor.  RIBRS    am 

run  away  to  the  woods  and  the  fields  to  gather  wild  t 
or  wade  in  the  ponds  for  fragrant  lilies,  happy  in  the  brieht 
sunshine. "  6 

Doctor  Holmes  published  this  letter  in  ' '  r>  r-r  the 
leacups."  In  one  of  his  replies  to  his  little  corre  pend- 
ent he  wrote  : 

"  I  am  delighted  with  the  style  of  your  letters.  There  is 
no  affectation  about  them,  and  as  they  come  straight  from 
your  heart,  so  they  go  straight  to  mine." 

In  the  same  year  she  wrote  to  Whittier  and  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  eighty-third  birthday  : 

fJi^f'"'  7u."1uPoe' :  Thisis  >'our  birtl'day;  that  was  the 
lirst  thought  that  came  into  my  mind  when  I  awoke  this 
morning,  and  it  made  me  glad  to  think  I  could  write  you  a 
letter  and  tell  you  how  much  your  little  blind  friends  love 
their  sweet  poet  and  his  birthday.  This  evening  thev  are 
going  to  entertain  their  friends  with  readings  from  your 
poems  and  music.  I  hope  the  swift-winged  messenger  of 
love  will  be  here  to  carry  some  of  the  sweet  melody  to  you 
ill  your  little  study  by  the  Merrimac 

!»««  '  were,with  >'"u  t0-dil>'  I  would  give  you  eighty-three 
kisses-one  for  each  year  you  have  lived.  Eighty-three 
years  seems  very  long  to  me.  Does  it  seem  long  to  you  '  I 
wonder  how  many  years  there  will  be  in  eternity.  I  am 
afiaid  I  cannot  think  about  so  much  time." 

Phillips  Brooks  Shaped  Her  Religious  Ideas 

IN™r  yf_ar.  1890  began  her  correspondence  with 
■a  Fnill'ps  Bro°><s,  whose  fine  spirit  shaped  her  religious 
ideas.  She  has  never  been  taught  specific  creeds  and 
has  been  happily  untroubled  by  dogma.  She  wrote  to 
her  great  and  good  friend  : 

"  My  parents  were  delighted  to  hear  me  speak,  and  I  was 
overjoyed  to  give  them  such  a  happv  surprise  I  think  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  make  everybody  happy.  Why  does  the  dear 
Father  in  Heaven  think  it  best  forus  to  have  very  great 
sorrow  and  pain  sometimes?  I  am  always  happy  arfd  so 
was  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,'  but  dear  little  Jakey's  life  was 
full  of  sadness  God  did  not  put  the  light  in  Jakey's  eyS 
and  he  was  blind,  and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and Wig 
Do  you  think  poor  Jakey  loved  his  Father  in  Heaven  more 

f2n  o^'S  ^hfriTath,er  W3S  Unki"d  t0  him  ?  H™  d^  God 
tell  people  that  His  home  was  in  Heaven?    When  people 

do  very  wrong  and  hurt  animals  and  treat  children  unkindly 
ni?r?n ? E5F&  bU,1  "^  W"LHe  d°  t0  teach  ""=">  to  be 
youk^w^  •     PI—^'-e  something  that 

Phillips  Brooks  replied : 

"  J  am .g!ad.to  kn°w'  from  the  questions  you  ask  me  what 
you  are  thinking  about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  1  ink- 
ing about  God  when  He  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time  Let 
.  me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to  know  about 
pui  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  from  the  power  of  love  which  is 
n   our   own   hearts      Love   is   at   the   soul    of  everything 

^Tliie  mdeTd.  *?  P^""  °f  ,OVi',g  ™St  ^  a  *«' 

"God   yyho  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  beines   is 

the  most  loving,  too.     All  the  love  that   is   in  our  heart! 

comes  from  Him,  as  all  the  light  which  is  in  the  flowers 

weT.  tnT  'h6  SU,V  A,"d  U?f  mole  we  love,  the  more  near 
we  aie  to  God  and  His  love." 

Her  Interest  in  Blind  Tommy  Stringer 

THE  next  year,  1S91,  she  wrote  this  letter  to  Bishop 

1     Brooks :  K 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Brooks:  I  have  some  joyful  news  to  tel' 
you  this  beautiful  April  day.     Our  dear  little  human  flower' 

fL°imim-V'KSilere  "Vhe  Chi,,d's  "arden  !  He  is  a  poor,  little 
helpless  bud  now,  but  we  know  that  hewill  growstroi  gand 
beautiful  1,1  the  dear  God's  warm  sunshine.  Teacher  is 
very  gentle  and  patient  with  her  small  pupil,  and  we  are  all 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  light  to  enter  his  soul  and  heart  I 
hope  you  can  come  to  the  reception  next  Monday  and  see 
Tommy  and  all  the  little  blind  children." 

"Tommy"  is  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf  and  blind 
boy  or  whom  Helen  did  so  much.  Not  lon^  before 
this  letter  was  written  he  had  been  in  the  hospital  in 
Pittsburg  Helen  heard  of  him  just  at  the  time  when  she 
received  from  home  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lioness 
her  big  mastiff.  She  was  so  griefstricken  that  friends 
offered  to  buy  her  another  dog.  The  money  thev  raised 
tor  the  purpose  she  contributed  toward  the'educ'ation  of 
tommy   and,  turned  to  this  new  end.  the  fund  grew 

I  shall  never  forget,"  writes  Miss  Keller  in  1901  «'  the 
pennies  sent  by  many  a  poor  child  who  could  ill  spare 
them  '  for  httle  Tommy,'  or  the  swift  sympathy  with 
which  people  far  and  near  responded  to  "the  dumb  crv 
of  a  captive  httle  soul  for  aid." 

Likes  to  Hear  About  Public  Affairs 

THE  next  year,  1S92,  she  conceived,  quite  without  hint 

ti  uv"l  ao',  ?ne  elsS;, the  idea  of  £ivinS  a  tea  in  aid  of 
the  blind  children.  7  he  editors  of  the  Boston  papers 
published  the  letters  which  she  wrote  them  about  the 
plan,  and,  of  course,  the  tea  was  a  great  success 

In  1S93  she  started  a  public  library  in  Tuscumbia.to 
which  people  all  over  the  country  sent  books  and  money 
Her  sympathies  are  of  the  ' '  swift"  and  ministering  sort 
which  she  has,  fortunately,  found  so  often  in  other  people 
And,  naturally  enough,  her  sympathies  go  further  and 
shape  her  opinions  on  political  and  national  movements 
She  is  intensely  pro-Boer  and  has  written  a  close  piece 
of  argument  in  favor  of  Boer  independence.     When  I 


K\*d 


told  her  of  the  surrender  of  the  brave  little  nation,  her 
face  clouded  and  she  was  silent  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  asked  clear,  penetrating  questions  about  the  terms 
of  the  surrender,  and  began  to  discuss  them.  For  she 
is  logical  as  well  as  sympathetic,  and  is  staunch  in  her 
conclusions. 

I  wish  1  had  space  to  give  a  letter  she  wrote  during  the 
campaign  of  1S92.  She  was  a  stout  Democrat,  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  teacher,  who  is  a  Republican.  Indeed,  she 
often  differs  in  opinion  from  Miss  Sullivan,  which  settles 
the  question  that  people  ask  whether  she  is  not  in  her 
views  a  reflection  of  her  teacher. 

Her  Courage  Against  Great  Difficulties 

IT  IS  natural  to  find  one  who  has  pluck  and  independ- 
*  ence,  and  who  has  been  successful  in  her  work,  a 
steadfast  optimist.  In  1896  she  wrote  from  the  Wright- 
Humason  School  in  New  York  : 

"  I  have  been  studying  very  hard  this  year,  and  am 
already  beginning  to  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
pleasant  summer  days  when  we  shall  leave  the  dust  and 
noise  and  hurry  of  these  streets  behind  us,  and  hasten  away 
to  the  free,  beautiful  country. 

"  In  lip-reading  and  voice-training  I  still  have  the  same 
old  difficulties  to  fight  against.  Sometimes  I  feel  sure  that 
I  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  goal  I  am  striving  for ;  but  a 
bend  in  the  road  hides  it  from  my  view,  and  I  am  left  wan- 
dering in  the  dark.  But  I  try  to  keep  up  courage  all  the 
time  ;  for  surely  we  shall  all  find  at  last  that  which  we  seek." 

In  her  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board 
of  Radcliffe  College  she  said,  after  outlining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  she  would  have  to  work  : 

"Is  it  possible  for  the  college  to  accommodate  itself  to 
these  unprecedented  conditions,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  pursue 
my  studies  at  Radcliffe?  I  realize  that  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  my  receiving  a  college  education  are  very  great — 
to  others  they  may  even  seem  insurmountable ;  but,  dear 
sir,  a  true  soldier  does  not  acknowledge  defeat  before  the 
battle." 

It  is  that  spirit  which  brought  her  triumphantly  into 
the  Freshman  class  against  the  advice  of  the  Dean  her- 
self, who  thought  that  for  Miss  Keller  a  college  course 
was  next  to  impossible  ;  and  it  was  the  same  spirit  which 
ten  years  before  gave  her  no  rest  until  she  had  learned 
to  speak,  although  wise  people,  even  her  teacher,  the 
wisest  of  them  all,  regarded  it  as  an  experiment  unlikely 
to  succeed  and  almost  sure  to  make  her  unhappy  by 
forcing  on  her  a  recognition  of  her  limitations.  But 
limitations  is  a  word  she  laughs  at. 

Yet  she  is  under  no  delusions.  True,  her  view  of  the 
world  is  highly  colored  and  full  of  poetic  exaggeration  ; 
the  universe,  as  she  sees  it,  is  no  doubt  a  little  better 
than  it  really  is.  But  her  knowledge  of  it  is  not  so 
incomplete  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  shut  away  from  it.  Occasionally  she  astonishes 
you  by  ignorance  of  some  physical  truth  which  no  one 
happens  to  have  told  her.  For  instance,  she  did  not 
know  until  her  first  plunge  into  the  sea  that  it  is  salt. 

Many  Ordinary  Details  She  Does  Not  Know 

WHEN  we  were  reading  to  her  a  proof  of  one  of  her 
articles  in  The  Journal,  she  felt  of  the  long 
single-column  galley  sheets  and  asked  if  there  were 
more  than  one  column  on  a  page  of  The  Journal,  and 
whether  they  could  print  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  with- 
out the  type's  showing  through.  She  immediately 
became  interested  and  wanted  to  see  the  magazine 
printed,  so  when  she  was  visiting  in  Philadelphia  a 
short  time  afterward  she  stopped  and  started  a  press,  set 
type,  and  in  an  hour  knew  more  about  the  machinery 
of  a  publishing  establishment  than  many  people  who 
have  eyes  to  see. 

Many  of  the  detached  incidents  and  facts  of  our  pell- 
mell  daily  life  pass  around  and  over  her  unobserved  ; 
she  does  not  know  that  there  was  a  fire  yesterday  in 
Chicago,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  mayor  of  a  neigh- 
boring town,  that  the  window  across  the  street  is  broken 
—  all  the  things  that  she  would  gain  nothing  by  know- 
ing and  which  would  disturb  her  concentration  and  the 
unhindered  singleness  of  her  thought.  She  has  enough 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  world  to  make  safe  gen- 
eralizations so  that  her  view  of  it  is  not  "queer"  nor 
essentially  defective. 

Good  sense,  good  humor  and  imagination  keep  her 
scheme  of  things  sane  and  wholesome.  No  attempt  is 
made  by  those  around  her  either  to  preserve  or  to 
break  her  illusions.  When  she  was  a  little  girl  a  good 
many  unwise  and  tactless  things  that  were  said  for  her 
benefit  were  not  repeated  to  her,  thanks  to  the 
wise  watchfulness  of  Miss  Sullivan.  Now  that  she  is 
grown  up  nobody  thinks  of  being  any  less  frank  with 
her  than  with  any  other  intelligent  young  woman.  So 
far  as  she  is  essentially  different  from  other  people  she 
is  bolder  and  less  bound  by  convention.  She  has  the 
courage  of  her  metaphors  and  lets  them  take  her 
skyward  when  we  poor  self-conscious  folk  would 
think  them  rather  too  bookish  for  ordinary  conversation. 
She  says  exactly  what  she  thinks,  always,  without  fear 
of  the  plain  truth  ;  yet  no  one  is  more  tactful  and  adroit 
than  she  in  turning  an  unpleasant  truth  so  that  it  will  do 


the  least  possible  hurt  to  the  feelings  of  others.  Not  all 
the  attention  that  has  been  paid  her  since  she  was  a  child 
has  made  her  take  herself  too  seriously.  Sometimes 
she  gets  started  on  a  very  solemn  preachment.  Then 
her  teacher  calls  her  an  incorrigible  little  sermonizer 
and  she  laughs  at  herself.  Often,  however,  her  sober 
ideas  are  not  to  be  laughed  at,  for  her  earnestness  car- 
ries her  listeners  with  her.  There  is  never  the  least  false 
sententiousness  in  what  she  says.  She  means  every- 
thing so  thoroughly  that  her  very  quotations,  her  echoes 
from  what  she  has  read,  are  in  truth  original ;  for  as 
Carlyle  says,  originality  is  sincerity. 

How  She  Wrote  for  The  Journal 

J  AM  asked  to  tell  how  Miss  Keller  wrote  her  articles 
1  for  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  My  first  impulse 
is  to  say  that  she  just  sat  down  and  wrote  them,  for 
those  who  have  seen  Miss  Keller  in  her  study  know 
that   she   writes   about   as   any  one   else   writes  —  only 
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much  better!  But,  of  course,  her  methods  must  be 
different  from  those  of  other  people,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  the  story  of  her  life  as  she  has  told  it 
is  an  astonishing  performance. 

The  chief  thing  to  remember  is  this:  When  we 
write  we  can  go  back  over  our  work,  shuffle  the 
pages,  interline,  rearrange,  see  how  the  paragraphs 
look  in  proof,  cut  here,  interpolate  there,  construct 
the  whole  work  architecturally  before  the  eye. 
Now,  once  her  work  is  down  on  the  typewritten 
sheet  she  cannot  refer  to  it  again  unless  some  one 
reads  it  to  her  through  the  manual  alphabet. 

When  she  began  to  work  at  her  story,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  she  set  up  on  the  Braille  machine  about 
a  hundred  pages  of  what  she  called  "material," 
consisting  of  detached  episodes  and  notes  put  down 
as  they  came  to  her  without  coherent  order  or  defi- 
nite plan.  Then  she  wrote  on  her  typewriter  two 
articles,  the  first  of  which  is,  with  a  very  few  minor 
changes  which  she  made  later,  the  opening  chapter, 
which  was  published  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Journal. 

The  second  article,  as  she  first  wrote  it,  contained 
some  material  that  belonged  elsewhere  in  point  of 
time,  and  lacked  the  account  of  her  early  training  in 
language,  which  she  did  not  write  until  it  was 
almost  time,  for  The  Journal  to  go  to  press. 
Besides  these  two  articles  she  had  remaining  a  pile 
of  material  still  in  Braille.  This  she  transferred  to 
typewritten  copies  for  Miss  Sullivan,  whose  eyes  are 
in  too  delicate  a  condition  to  permit  her  reading  the 
Braille  points,  which  are  intended  to  be  felt,  not 
seen. 

Then  Miss  Keller,  who  has  had  little  experience 
in  handling  large  quantities  of  subject-matter,  made 
a  grave  mistake.  Thinking  that  when  she  had  put 
her  "  material  "  into  typewritten  form  there  was  no 
further  need  of  her  Braille  manuscript,  she  destroyed 
it,  so  that  what  she  had  written  in  preparation  for 
the  rest  of  her  story  was  lost  to  her.  Only  the  type- 
written copies  remained. 

The  Only  Way  in  Which  She  was  Helped 

T"HEN  came  the  task  where  one  who  has  eyes  to 
1  see  must  help  her.  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  read 
the  disconnected  passages,  put  them  in  chronological 
order,  and  counted  the  words  to  be  sure  the  arti- 
cles should  be  the  right  length.  All  this  work  we 
did  with  Miss  Keller  beside  us,  referring  every- 
thing, especially  matters  of  phrasing,  to  her  for 
revision.  We  read  to  her  the  sentences  on  each 
side  of  a  gap,  and  took  down  the  connecting  sen- 
tences that  she  supplied. 

Her  memory  of  what  she  had  written  was  aston- 
ishing. She  remembered  whole  passages,  some  of 
which  she  had  not  seen  for  many  weeks,  and  could 
tell,  before  Miss  Sullivan  had  spelled  into  her  hand 
a  half-dozen  words  of  the  paragraphs  under  discus- 
sion, where  they  belonged  and  what  sentences  were 
necessary  to  make  the  connections  clear. 

In  two  or  three  cases,  when  she  had  not  told  of 
some  event  in  her  life  which  belonged  in  the  midst 
of  what  she  had  written,  she  sat  down  at  her  type- 
writer and  composed  the  passage  that  was  lacking, 
and  that  first  typewritten  draft  went  directly  to 
the  printer. 

When  the  proofs  came  from  the  editor,  and  imper- 
fections which  we  had  overlooked  stared  at  us  in 
hard  type,  we  read  to  Miss  Keller  the  passages  that 
called  for  new  phrasing,  and  inserted  the  corrections 
that  she  made.  Thus  we  gave  her  merely  the  use  of 
our  eyes. 

The  Magnitude  of  Her  Task 

lyi  OST  of  the  work  she  wrote  over  several  times 
''*  — in  Braille  once,  on  her  typewriter  once, 
sometimes  twice  and  three  times.  Her  patience  is 
endless.  Several  times  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
easier  for  her  to  dictate  to  some  one  what  she 
wanted  to  say,  but  she  refused  to  be  helped  in  that 
way  —  if  it  is  a  help  —  preferring  to  work  at  her 
typewriter  and  take  time  to  think  out  her  fine  sen- 
tences. She  usually  worked  slowly  —  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  not  her  habit  to  hurry.  Once  or  twice, 
when  I  happened  to  be  watching  her  at  work,  the 
thoughts  seemed  to  me  to  pour  out  of  her  fingers' 
ends.  But  usually  she  took  her  own  good  time  to 
think  out  her  work,  unsatisfied  until  she  got  it 
almost  to  please  her.  For  it  does  not  please  her 
even  yet. 


No  one  takes  the  art  of  writing  more  seriously 
than  she,  and  she  does  not  shrink  from  the  labor 
which  ali  good  writing  costs,  added  to  the  special 
labor  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of  her  work 
require.  Only  those  who  have  tried  to  write  can 
know  how  difficult,  and  at  times  how  disheartening 
a  task  it  is  for  her,  in  spite  of  her  brilliancy  and 
her  power  to  remember  what  she  has  written,  to 
undertake  a  long  piece  of  work,  for  any  writer 
knows  how  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  thing 
will  get  out  of  one's  grasp  unless  one  can  keep 
referring  to  it  again  and  again. 

Always  Wants  to  Do  Better  Work 

WH  E  N  I  remember  the  times  when  she  had  wri  tten 
too  much  or  too  little,  and  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  must  do  it  all  over,  and  when  I  think 
of  the  cheerful  fortitude  with  which  she  went  back  to 
her  typewriter  and  rewrote  long  passages,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  the  wonder,  which  months  of 
close  acquaintance  with  her  work  have  not  lessened, 
that  she  can  write  without  seeing  her  manuscript 
and  produce  such  a  beautiful  result.  But,  as  I 
say,  that  result  does  not  satisfy  her.  She  is  im- 
patient of  her  faults.  One  fault  she  has.  Partly 
from  temperament,  partly  from  the  conditions  of 
her  work,  her  mind  runs  to  brilliant  passages,  and 
has  not  yet  learned  to  conceive  as  a  whole  large 
quantities  of  material.  Her  articles  fall  into  epi- 
sodes. She  knows  that  and  is  dissatisfied.  So 
now,  in  preparing  her  manuscript  for  her  book,  she 
has  had  it  all  set  up,  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Journal,  in  Braille,  in  order  that  she  may  have  it 
under  her  fingers  as  a  whole  and  rewrite  it.  That 
determination  to  do  better  is  characteristic  of  her. 
She  regards  her  successes  merely  as  promises  that 
she  can  win  nearer  to  perfection.  Her  spirit  does 
not  allow  her  to  retreat  from  any  amount  of  effort, 
as  is  self-evident  not  only  in  what  she  has  written 
but  in  the  fact  that  she  has  written  it  at  all.  That 
she  has  told  her  story,  and  told  it  so  well,  is  half 
the  story  itself. 

It  is  really,  then,  in  two  ways  that  one  has  learned 
what  she  is  from  the  articles  which  have  been 
printed  in  The  Journal.  They  are  in  twofold 
sense  Helen  Keller's  own  story  as  no  one  else  in 
the  world  could  have  told  it.  As  the  editor  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  said,  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  autobiography  ever  written. 


WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER     5.    1902 


Executive    Council   Goes   Visiting1 

The  Executive  Council  met  this  noon, 
transacting-  no  business  of  importance.  The 
members  then  went  to  the  Parkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  for  their  annual  visit  of 
inspection.  The  governor  made  no  nomi- 
nations of  public  interest. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  the 
following  board  of  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Horace  G.  Allen, 
I  president;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Hon. 
Ellsha  S.  Converse  and  William  W.  Davis, 
vice  presidents;  Miss  Isabel  Greelev,  treas- 
urer; Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Edwin  D.  Mellen  and  Miss  Agnes  Brooks. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  are  very  low 
and  contributions  are  earnestly  desired. 
They  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley,  170  Winthrop  road.  Brook- 
line. 
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Boston  Globe:  Senator  Beott  of  West 
Virginia  says  he  can't  see  any  harm  in 
any  trusts.  The  place  for  him  is  the 
Perkins   Institute  in   South   Boston. 





MANY  RICH  BEQUESTS 


Provisions  in  the  Will  of 
Mary  Louise  Ruggles. 


Brookline  Woman  Makes 
Substautial  Gifts. 


$10,000  for  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


Fund  to  Be  Known  as  the 
John  Ruggles  Fund. 


Other    Institutions    Which 
Were  Remembered. 


The  will  of  Mary  Louise  Ruggles,  late 
i   of  Brookline,  filed  in  the  Norfolk  regis- 
try   at    Dedham    for   probate,    contains 
these  public  bequests: 

To  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, $1000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, $10,000,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  whlcn 
shall  be  called  the  John  Rugsles  fund, 
and  the  income  from  which  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  free  beds 
in  the  nospital. 

To  the  Boston  Toung  Men's  Christian 
Union,  $5000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  $3000,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  in- 
come to  be  used  for  maintaining  free 
beds.  rr.„ 

To  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Destitute  in  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, $3000. 

To  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. $3000  additional  to  tSe  amount  given 
in  article  first  of  the  will. 

To  the  Home  for  Age.d  Couples.  $3000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  $3000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  $3000.    ■ 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  $3000. 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  $3000. 

To  the  Needle  Woman's  Friend  So- 
ciety, Boston,  $3000. 

The  will  was  drawn  May  20,  1S97,  and 
Franklin  Perrin  of  Cambridge  is  named 
as  its  executor. 
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UNE  27,  1880,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Keller  of  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  a  fair  little  daughter, 
Helen  Adams.  Mr.  Keller  was  of 
Swiss  descent;  Mrs.  Keller  came 
from  the  line  of  the  New  England  Ev- 
eretts.  The  child  Helen  was  beautiful, 
active  and  healthy,  unusually  promis- 
ing, with  all  her  five  senses  uncommon- 
ly keen  and  quick.  At  nineteen  months 
old  she  was  running  about  and  had  be- 
gun to  talk.  Then  she  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  congestion  of  the  stom- 
ach. Gradually  she  recovered  from  the 
illness,  but  even  as  gradually  her  sight 
and  hearing  faded  away  altogether. 
The  stomach  trouble  had  injured  them 
irreparably. 

Indications  showed  the  child  to  pos- 
sess a  brain  of  remarkable  power,  but 
]  it  was  locked  away  from  the  bright 
world  so  effectually  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  be  able  to  manifest  on  the 
earth  plane.  Meantime  the  child's 
sense  of  touch  developed  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  At  the  autopsy  held 
over  the  body  of  that  other  remarkable 
blind  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgman,  it 
was  found  that  in  her  finger  tips  there 
was  actually  a  deposit  of  gray  brain 
matter.  It  must  be  the  same  with  Hel- 
en Keller,  for  in  time  she  grew  to  rec- 
ognize every  member  of  her  family  by ' 
the  touch.  She  learned  to  distinguish 
all  household  objects  in  the  same  way 
and  could  feel  her  way  about  her  home. 

But  as  she  grVw  oldershe  became  more 
and  more  subject  to  violent  fits  of  an- 
ger. They  found  these  were  because 
she  could  not  express  herself  as  others 
do.  She  knew  they  communicated  with 
one  another  in  a  way  §he  could  not  do, 
and  it  filled  her  with  rage  and  despair. 
Likewise  she  began  to  show  a  disposi- 
tion toward  impish  mischief  that  prom- 
ised much  trouble  for  the  future. 

It  was  time  something  be  done  with 
Helen  Then,  she  being  not  quite  seven 
years  old,  there  came  into  her  life  Hel- 
en Keller's  good  angel,  Miss  Annie  M 
Sullivan,  her  teacher,  who  has  remained 
with  her  from  that  day  to  this.  Helen 
Keller  was  an  untaught  child,  junntne 
wild. 


T^iTh  t'ook  t'hei'r  ieatir*-*a»*  K-isner 
shook  hands  with  every  one  at  parting, 
but  she  evidently  had  something  on  her 
mind  She  looked  troubled  and  puz- 
zled It  was  at  length  explained  that 
there  was  one  of  the  party  whom  she 
could  not  recall  by  name,  and  that  an- 
noyed her,  for  after  one  b^netun 
she  never  forgets  an  individual.  This 
time  however,  there  was  one  among 
the  party  of  gentlemen  whom  she  de- 
sired to  have  presented  to  her  again. 
Then  it  transpired  that  this  particular 
man  had  shaken  hands  with  Helen  be- 
fore removing  his  gloves.  Thus  Helen 
had  failed  to  get  a  good  sight  of  him, 
so   to  speak,  because  she  had  not  ob-  : 

1  tained  the  clear  touch  of  his  naked 
hand.  After  detailing  the  marvelous 
development  of  Miss  Keller's  mind  un- 
der what  seemed  to  be  impossible  con- 
ditions Mark  Twain  added,  "And  I 
sometimes  think  if  I  had  been  born 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  I,  too,  might  have 
amounted  to  something  after  awhile." 

If  it  be  true  there  is  a  special  design 
in  every  individual's  creation,  then  na- 
ture, to  use  the  small  name  instead  of 
the  supreme  onfe,  must  have  here  meant 
to  show  that  tbje  real  human  being  ex- 
'  ists  independent  of,  even  apart  from, 
the  ordinary  five  material  senses.  Hel- 
en Keller's  case  shows,  too.  how  all  the 
five  senses  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
one — that  of  touch. 

From  the  time  the  girl  passed  under 
Miss  Sullivan's  care  the  fits  of  anger 
and  the  disposition  to  mischief  disap- 
peared. The  child  was  beginning  to  be 
in  touch  with  her  kind.  Her  soul  was 
unlocked  at  last,  and  it  poured  itself 
out  in  love  and  wonder.  She  was  so 
full  of  gratitude  because  she  could  learn 
things  that  it  filled  her  with  perpetual 
joy.  There  is  always  something  new  to 
learn,  and  Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the 
happiest  women  living.  Her  education 
began  with  learning  the  bottom  fact 
that  everything  has  a  name.  Next  she 
went  to  Boston  with  Miss  Sullivan  and 
entered  the  Massachusetts  institution 
for  the  blind. 

During   the    following   summer   vaca- 


tion the  two  went  to  the  seashore    and 
^  sheTsTj^nior  in  Kadcliffe   I  Helen  had  a  voyage  on  an  ocean  steam 


college  Harvard  university,  and  this, 
aside  from  what  her  own  marvelous  in- 
tellect has  clone  for  her,  she  owes  to 
Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  Keller  can  now 
stand  upon  a  platform  and  address  an 
audience  with  the  grace  and  clear  ar- 
ticulation of  a  polished  speaker  and 
with  an  eloquence  all  her  own  an  elo- 
quence that  is  marvelous.  Had  she 
been  as  other  women  are  she  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  writer  and  a  distin- 
guished literary  light.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  yet,  for  she  is  only  twenty-two, 
and  her  letters,  her  diary  and  her  col- 
lege theses  display  a  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  language  that  few  writers, 
with  all  their  senses  perfect,  are  able 
to  attain.  ^T 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Woman's  Press  club  some  time  since 
Mark  Twain  told  how  he  had  visited 
Helen  Keller  one  evening  with  some 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  W.  D  How- 
ell=  They  were  introduced  one  by  one, 
talked    with    the    young    lady    and    at 


er.  The  progressive  psychological  proc- 
esses of  this  prisoned  soul  are  intensely 
interesting,  all  the  more  so  because  in 
her  diary  she  has  set  them  down  clearly 
and  logically.  She  can  neither  hear  nor 
see,  yet  she  knows  when  a  thunder- 
storm is  on  as  well  as  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual does.  A  thunderstorm  causes 
vibration,  and  to  vibration  of  all  sorts 
the  soul  of  Helen  Keller  responds  in- 
stantly. She  felt  the  jarring  of  the 
steamer's  machinery  on  her  first  ocean 
voyage  and  concluded  there  was  a 
thunderstorm.  It  had  to  be  explained 
to  her  that  this  was  the  throbbing  of  a 
steam  vessel's  engines.  Then  she 
learned  something  new. 

She  went  in  bathing  and  was  tossed 
in  the  breakers.  She  was  knocked  over 
and  got  water  in  her  mouth.  On  emerg- 
ing and  being  righted  up  again  she  im- 
mediately asked: 

"Who  put  salt  in  the  water?  And 
once  more  Helen  Keller  learned  some- 
thing     She  has   told  the   story   of _  this 
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urst  ocean  bath  in  the  Ladies'  moth© 
Journal,  a  story  revealing  well  the  viv- 
id, graceful  literary  style  of  this  wonder 
girl.    She  says: 

"The  buoyant  motion  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  an  exquisite,  quivering 
joy;  I  felt  the  pebbles  rattling  as  the 
waves  threw  their  ponderous  weight 
against  the  shore;  the  whole  beach 
seemed  racked  by  their  terrific  onset, 
and  the  air  throbbed  with  their  pulsa- 
tions. The  breakers  would  swoop  back 
to  gather  themselves  for  a  mightier 
leap,  and  I  clung  to  the  rock,  tense,  fas- 
cinated, as  I  felt  the  dash  and  roar  of 
•the  rushing  sea." 

She  felt  all  this  grand  sea  story,  and 
she  could  tell  it  better  than  can  those 
who  both  see  and  hear  it.  To  her  vibra- 
tion is  seeing  and  hearing. 

Helen  was  so  glad  to  be  learning  that 
in  one  day  she  mastered  the  whole 
raised  alphabet  for  the  blind,  both  cap- 
itals and  small  letters.  She  uses  a 
typewriter  with  remarkable  accuracy 
and  on  it  writes  her  Greek  exercises  in 
college.  She  is  studying  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  German.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  her  development 
is  that  pertaining  to  other  world  life. 
Her  parents  were  careful  not  to  let  her 
child  mind  be  perplexed  by  theology  of 
any     kind.       In     time,     however,     she 

learned  something  of  current  religious 
beliefs  from  others,  but  in  the  main  she 
has  evolved  her  own  faiths.  "In  God's 
beautiful  sometime,"  she  wrote  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  "I  know  I  shall 
have  the  things  for  which  I  now  pray  so 
earnestly— fullness  of  life,  like  the  sea 
and  sun;  mind  equal  and  beyond  all 
fullness,  greatness  and  goodness  of  soul 
higher  than  all  things."  And  eight 
years  ago  she  wrote,  "I  like  to  think  I 
lived  with  God  in  the  beautiful  some- 
where before  I  came  here." 

She  perceives  conversation  by  placing 
her  fingers  upon  the  speaker's  lips  and 
throat.  She  feels  sounds  as  others  hear 
them,  and  from  the  softest  footfall  can 
recognize  those  whom  she  knows. 
There  are  things  more  marvelous  thani 
this.  Gnce  her  grandmother  told  her' 
mother  in  her  presence  that  wine 
poured  upon  orange  peel  makes  fine  fla- 
voring for  cake.  Her  mother  put  the 
orange  peel  into  Helen's  fingers  and 
showed  her  how  to  cut  it  up  and  put  it; 
into  a  jar,  telling  her  nothing  of  the 
wine.  Immediately  Helen  spelled  out 
"wine"  with  her  fingers,  for  she.  had 
not  then  learned  to  talk.  Again,  her 
mother  once  said  that  a  broken  doll  o< 
Helen's  should  be  given  to  a  little  ne- 
gro girl.  Instantly,  as  though  she  had 
heard  it,  Helen  spelled  out,  "Helen  will 
give  Bessie  doll."  Can  we  conceive  oi 
a  perception  so  fine  that  a  person  car] 
catch  the  vibration  made  by  sound 
even  when  the  auditory  nerve  cannol 
do  its  proper  work? 

Besides  her  scholastic  attainments, 
Helen  Keller  is  considerable  of  an  ath-j 
lete,  swimming,  riding  horseback  and 
cycling  on  a  tandem. 

MARILLA  WEAVER. 
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Sightless  He  Sees  and  Plans 

and  Models  Details   For 

Beautiful  Buildings, 


-_,  Sightless  for  thirty  years.  Dennis  A. 
Reardon  of  422  East  Fifth  street,  South 
Boston,  is  a  wonderful  man.  In  that 
long  period  of  time,  during  which  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  he  has  achieved 
jmich  of  which  his  friends  and  associa- 
tes are  justly  proud,  but  which  he  him- 
self sees  nothing  remarkable. 

Mr.  Reardon  is  the  architect  of  fifteen 
completed  buildings,  designed  for  the 
Perkins  institute  .including  the  Eliot 
.cottage  at  529  Broadway,  the  Howe  cot- 
iage,  near  the  institute,  and  various 
buildings  on  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Eighth 
Streets,  including  the  house  in  which 
ife^'li^es — in  fact,  all  uf  the  buildings 
-which  have  been  erected  by  the  insti- 
tute for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
'  Besides  these  there  are  two  buildings 
•  now  under  cnsturction  in  Jamaica 
Plain.to  be  used  for  kindergarten  pur- 
poses, of  which  he  is  the  architect,  and 
ft-number  of  six-story  buildings  in  con- 
templation, among  them  a  very  hand- 
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DENNIS  A.     REARDON,  THE  BLIND 
ARCHITECT. 


some  and  elaborate  steel  and  iron  fire- 
procf  structure,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  i  100,900. 

"When  a  building  is  to  be  constructed 
Mr.  Deardon,  after  getting  acquainted 
with  all  the  purposes  it  is  to  embody 
forms  an  idea  in  his  mind  of  what  is 
needed  and  desired.  Then  he  directs 
his  young  lady  assistant,  Miss  Lizzie 
Bowden,  just  what  length  to  make  the 
various  lines,  which  are  drawn  by  her 
at  his  dictation  upon  a  chart  to  a  scale 
measurement.  The  floors  are  thus  all 
drawn  in  outline,  showing  door  open- 
ings. .  windows,  closets,  shelves,  etc. 


When  the  floor  plans  are  all  made  in 
outline,  showing  everything  but  eleva- 
tions,, a  draughtsman  is  called  in  and 
Mr.  Reardon  dictates  to  him  exactly 
how  wide  the  staircases  are  to  be,  how 
many  steps  to  each  staircase,  how  thick 
the  walls,  etc.,  from  the  greatest  and, 
most  important  down  to  the  smallest 
end  most  trivial  detail. 

Such  was  Mr.  Reardon's  reticence  and  i 
modesty  that  it  was  hard  to  learn  from 
him  of  his  accomplishments,  and  so  in 
order  to  learn  more  Of  his  methods  the 
writer  was  obliged  to  call  on  Messrs. 
W.  A.  &  H.  A.  Root,  the  contractors, 
who  through  a  long  period  of  business 
association  with  Mr.  Reardon  were  able 
to  give  much  interesting  information. 
"Mr.  Reardon,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "is 
gifted  with  nothing  short  of  mental 
vision.  The  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
this  quiet,  unassuming,  self-effacing 
man,  who  has  been  totally  blind  for 
about  thirty  years,  are  almost  incred- 
ible. 

"I  know  nothing  Mr.  Reardon  cannot 
'do.  In  talking,  he  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression, 'I  see,'  etc.,  and  he  speaks 
truly,  for  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
Seeing  more  than  you  or  I.  With  a 
few  questions  he  will  have  a  mental 
picture  that  is  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  retentive  memory,  which  is  more 
accurate  than  yours  or  mine  of  the 
same  things. 

"He  carries  in  his  mind  all  the  de- 
tails of  a  building,  can  tell  to  an  inch 
the  location  of  stairways,  fireplaces, 
doors  and  windows,  bath  tubs,  drains, 
etc.,  and  frequently  finds  it  necessary 
to  correct  the  mechanics  who  are  carry- 
ing out  his  directions.  He  spends 
many  hours  at  the  buildings. 

"I  remember  one  occasion  when  Mr. 
Reardon  said  to  the  plumber:  'What 
are  you  carrying  the  flues  into  the  cel- 
lar for?I  want  them  changed;  a  fire- 
place is  to  go  there,"  and  Mr.  Reardon 
was  right.  He  knew  where  the  drains 
Should  go,  just  how  deep  the  founda- 
tion should  be;  he  can  give  offhand  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  brick  work  and 
Of  stone  work,  can  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  painting  almost  to  a 
dot,  can  accurately  approximate  the 
cost  of  all  this  work  upon  demand. 

"I  never  saw  a  man  like  him,"  said 
Mr.  Root.  "Think  of  a  blind  man 
doing  all  the  electric  wiring  of  a  build- 
ing, as  Mr.  Reardon  has  done  fir  the 
Day  street  dormitory  building  in  Ja- 
maica'Plain. 

"Mr.  Reardon  will  go  all  over  <\ 
building  feeling  of  the  woodwork  to 
see  if  it  Is  properly  sand  papered  and 
the  painting  lo  see  if  it  has  the  proper 
number  of  cc'ats,  and  he  can  readily  de- 
tect if  anything  is  not  as  it  should 
be. 

"He  has  the  entire  charge  of  all  con- 
struction, repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  of  buildings  and  personally 
buys  the  lumber  used  as  well  as  other 

materials  of  construction.  In  18D7, 
when  it  was  thought  desirable  to  maka 
a  change  from  Roxbury  stone  to  gran- 
|  ite,  Mr.  Reardon  had  all  the  prices  in 
bis  mind  and  at  once  gave  them. 

"On  one  occasion  a  bill  for  blasting 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Reardon,  and  the  fig- 
ures were  read  to  him.    In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  called  up  the  astonished  firm 
on    the    telephone    and    announced    to 
them  that  they  had  cheated  themselves, 
giving  the  exact  number  of  feet  they 
had  excavated  and-  the  exact  amount 
of  blasting  which,  upon  investigation, 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  correctct 
and   greater   than    the   firm  had   been 
aware  of." 

In  connection  with  the  Day  street 
dormitory,  of  which  the  pictures  is 
here  given,  the  difference  of  grade  of 
land  being  about  18  inches,  Mr.  Rear- 
don himself  arranged  the  grade  of 
each  basement  sill  from  front  to  rear, 
so  that  when  finished  grading  was  done 
each  window  sill  was  the  same  distance  ' 
above  grade. 


A  BUILDING  DESIGNED  BY  THE 
BLIND  ARCHITECT. 

The  building  above  referred  to  is 
three  stories  in  height  and  87x45  in 
dimensions.  The  other  building  now 
under  construction  in  Perkins  street 
is  a  double  house  of  three  suites  each, 
68x84  In  dimensions.  Mr.  Reardon 
has  the  entire  charge  of  the  letting 
of  this  building  and  of  all  contracts 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  all 
buildings  belonging  to  the  institute. 

"M]r.  Raardon  dictates  all  the 
specifications.  He  tells  the  plumbers 
how  to  go  down  and  find  drains.  1 
have  never  yet  come  across  a  point  in 
construction  or  anything  else  he  could- 
n't explain.  The  versatility  of  his 
brain  and  mental  make-up  is  wonder- 
ful.    He  is  at  home'on  any  subject." 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Root, 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  one  day 
Mr.  Reardon  expressed  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  Hel- 
en Curtis  Bradley  dormitory  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  portico,  and  he  at  once 
dictated  to  Mr.  Root  the  portico,  start- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  structure  and 
giving  al  the  figures,  and  every  little 
detail,  including  the  number  of  steps 
from  the  ground  to  the  portico,  all  of 
which  Mr.  Root  traced  on  paper  just 
as  Mr.  Reardon  told  him  to,  the  blind 
architect  carrying  all  necessary  data 
in  his  memory. 

By  passing  his  fingers  over  the  trac- 
ing paper,  Mr.  Reardon  is  able  to  feel 
the  lines,  so  sensitive  js  his  touch,  and 
he  can  tell  whether  the  idea  has  been 
carried  out  as  be  intended. 

Always  possessed  with  a  strong  taste 
for  mechanics,  rather  natural  than  ap- 
plied, before  losing  his  eyesight  Mr. 
Reardon  worked  at  surveying  as  well 
as  at  other  things,  whatever  came  in 
has  way  as  a  business  opportunity. 
When  a  severe  cold,  followed  by  In- 
flammation, caused  the  trouble  with  his 
eyes,  which  was  at  first  only  partial, 
Mr.  Reardon  became  a  scholar  at  the 
Perkins  institute  and  soon  became 
manager  of  the  priting  office,  where 
all  the  books  for  the  Wind,  made  with 
raised  letters  and  read  by  the  fingrs, 
are  made. 

This  position  he  at  present  holds,  in 
addition  to  his  work  above  referred  to, 
and  he  has  still  a  third  occupation,  that 
of  buyer  for  all  the  departments  of  the 
institute. 

Mr.  Reardon  can  set  type  as  well  as 
any  of  the  employes  under  him  in  this 
department  who  have  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  but  his  services  are  too  valuable 
to  permit  of  his  devoting  himself  to 
this  occupation,  except  in  helping  out 
occasionally. 

If  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chinery Mr.  Reardon  is  at  once  looked 
to  for  assistance.  The  power  is  shut 
off  and  the  blind  man  goes  to  the  ma- 
chine, and  after  feeling  it  all  over  with 
his  fingers,  almost  immediately  an- 
'  nounces  where  the  difficulty  lies  and 
the  m-ODer  remedy  is  then  applied. 


In  the  composition  of  the  many  text 
!  and  story  books  for  the  blind  Mr  Rear- 
dons  Ingenious  ideas  are  of  Inestima- 
ble benefit.  He  is  constantly  devising 
little  things  to  make  lite  broader  and 
more  pleasant  for  his  blind  associates 
The  writer  found  him  one  day  last 
week  in  the  store  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  one  of  the  buildings  ased 
a.s  an  tinnex  to  (he  institute. 

ihere  he  was  at  how  a  airona  his 
wares,  which  include  crockery  of  -ill 
i  orts,  carpet  sweepers,  washboards,  gas 
cahndeliers,  towsl,  colls  of  wire  mat- 
tresses, knives,  forks  spoons'  and 
about  everything  one  finds  in  a  de- 
partment; store  relating  in  any  way 
to  a  house. 

Here  there  is  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  is  in  its  place,  and 
what  is  more,  Mr.  Reardon  can  tell  you 
just  where  that  place  is  and  can  go 
and  put  his  hand  on  whatever  is  de- 
sired without  the  slightest  hesitation 
On  politics,  religion  and  current 
everts  as  well  as  ancient  and  contem- 
poraneous history,  Mr.  Reardon  is  a 
fluent  conversationalist,  and  one  en- 
tirely loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  blind  while  talking  with  him. 

Mr.  Reardon  carries  a  watch  without 
a  crystal  and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  time.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  pass 
.his  fingers  over  the  dial  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  exact  flight  of  time.  For 
card  playing,  which  is  a  favorite 
amusement  of  his,  he  uses  a  set  of 
punched  cards  and  if  they  are  by 
chance  mislaid  Mr.  Reardon  will  sup- 
ply their  loss  by  using  a  pack  which 

he  will  prepare  by  pricking  with  a 
pin. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Reardon  is  a  man 
of  57,  below  the  medium  height,  of 
quiet,  gentle  manner,  gray-haired  and 
gray-bearded,  rather  heavily  built  and 
resembling  in  a  marked  degree  the 
Greek  scholar  Aristotle. 

That  he  loves  his  work  there  is  no 
question.  "I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
get  cheated,"  he  said  to  the  reporter. 
"I  don't  trust  to  others,  though.  I  go 
by  my  own  sense  of  touch  aJone,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  color,  as  in  buy- 
ing carpets,  for  instance,  when  I  am 
unable  to  decide  as  to  design  and 
color  or  shade,  relying  on  the  advice 
of  whoever  is  with  me,  though  I  can 
of  course  tell  about  the  quality  and 
fabrio  myself." 

...Bc.cklaxLCi.Mi..S.tat- 
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'~"The  concert  last  ievening  at  the  M. 
E.  church  for  the  benefit  of  LeRoy 
WilUams,  the  blind  inmate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  whose  welfare  is 
looked  'after  by  the  Epworth  league, 
was  largely  attended  and  the  concert 
was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  art- 
ists iwhio  appeared  iweve  Mme .  Cote- 
Howard,  Miss  Saalaih  M.  Hall,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Pooler,  Miss  Staid,  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs- 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  WigM,  the  latter  as 
accompanist,  and  Miss  Kittredge  of 
Camden,  besides  the  Zoo  Musical  club 
and  a  sextette  from  the  M.  E.  church. 
The  boy  readings  of  Miss  Kittredge 
■were  so  excellent  she  was  recalled 
many  times,  as  were  several  of  the 
other  soloists  and  duetdsts. 
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HADLEY'S  BUND 


In  an  old  colonial  house  situated  In 
Hadley  dwell  Mr  and  Mrs  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes.  Although  Mr  Hawkes  is  to- 
tally blind,  and  has  only  one  leg,  he  and 
.  hts  wife  are  seemingly  as  happy  as  any 
two  young  persons  in  the  world. 

The  law  of  compensation  applies  to  the 
young  husband.  He  is  a  poet  and  a 
writer  of  ability. 

Aside  from  his  love  for  his  work,  Mr 
Hawkes  gets  much  enjoyment  out  of  his 
home  life,  and  in  many  ways  seemingly 
impossible  for  one  totally  blind.  He  lias 
30  or  40  chickens,  a  favorite  dog,  Master 
Frisky,  a  number  of  cats  and  other  pets 
and  just  at  present  he  'is  studying  their 
habits  in  many  subtle  ways,  using  in  a 
measure  the  eyes  of  his  wife  to  see  for 
him. 

He  frequently  goes  fishing,  rowing 
alone  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  va- 
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nous    laKes    ana    ponas,    landing    many  r 
bass,  and  other  gamey  fish.    One  of  his  ' 
accomplishments  is  the  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  a  typewriter,  and  he  does  other 
mechanical  work  seemingly  fully  as  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr  Hawkes  is  only  33  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  the  western  part  of  Gosh- 
en, Mass,  Dec  16,  1869.  He  early  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  love  of  nature.  The 
mountains,  the  streams,  the  birds,  the 
skies  and  flowers,  all  left  their  Impres- 
sion. He  was  like  hundreds  of ,  other 
boys  of  his  age— loving  to  run  over  the 
hills. 

He  was  only  9  years  old  when  he  met 
with  a  painful  accident,  in  which  his 
left  ankle  was  broken.  Erysipelas  set 
in,  and  finally  the  limb  liad  to  be  ampu- 
tated just  below  the  knee.  Four  years 
later,  while  out  hunting,  a  companion 
accidentally  discharged  his  gun  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  received  the  charge 
full  in  the  face.    He  submitted  to  many 


operations!  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
sight,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

?'I  could  tell,"  he  says,  "when  my 
sight  was  going,  for  my  room  was  at 
the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  I  could 
see  the  window  in  the  hall  below,  with  a 
curtain  and  a  vine  growing  beside  xt. 
Soon  I  was  obliged  to  descend  one  step 
in  order  to  see  it,  then  another  and  an- 
other, till  at  length  I  was  at  the  toot  of 
the  stairs,  then  across  the  hall,  with  my 
hand  on  the  curtain— but  I  could  see 
nothing."  ,      ,         , 

For  two  years  he  remained  at  home, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  scarcely 
an  inward  ray  of  cheer  or  comfort  had  \ 
come.  His  parents  sent  him  to  the  Per- 
kins institute  in  South  Boston.  There  he 
remained  five  years,  and  took  the  reg- 
ular course.  He  also  took  up  music,  and 
Studied  for  piano  tuning  also. 

After  becoming  a  skilful  tuner,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  sufficient  strength 
to  pursue  it.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  literary  course,  studied  law, 
ami    attended    the     Monroe    school    of 


■i.    two    years    of    tnn 
course  learned 

to  play  ehe.  I  ,  hess  from  mem- 

orZ>    !"  "iuch   Interest   In 

ir   sports   as   he    would   if   hi  had 
given  lectures  2nd  m£ 
tertalnmcnts  In   hundn  Is  of  towns 

Some  years    ago    he    took    up    literary 
work,  and  has  been  very  successful    He 
i  his  mother 
and  during  her  life  she  was  of  n. 

ice  to  him.    He  has  contributed  to 
i  many  papers  and  periodicals,   i,, 
such   magazines   as   the   Outlook     Mnn 
Key's,    the  Overland,     illustrated    c2u-' 
1 01  nia    and  many  others. 
He    was    married   some   years   aeo   tn 
lerBell  of  Hadley    She 
Is    gifted    in    sketching,   and    a  Suite 
of  his   works   have   been   illustral 
her.         Their    home    life    Is    exceedlntrlv 
and   Mrs  Hawkes   is   devoted   to 
her  husband.    Mr  Hawkes  has  had  an 
Interesting   correspondence   with    Helen 
Keller    and  some  of  the  literary  oeoole 
of  Boston  have  urged  him  to  make  his 
h°me  m  that  city    He  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  books 
of  poems,  and  several  of  them  have  met 

St'11,,,?;  1,arg?  ,saIe-  "The  Hope  of  the 
World  is  dedicated  "To  the  memory 
of  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who,  through 
the  many  noble  deeds  that  crowned  his 
remarkable  life,  still  lives  to  bless  us  " 
His  other  volumes  are  "Songs  for  Co- 
lumbia's Heroes."  "Idyls  of  Old  New- 
England,"  "Three  Little  Folks,"  verses 
for  children,  "Pebbles  and  Shells,"  and 
013  latest  work  is  in  prose,  a  book  for 
juveniles,  and  published  by  Crowell  & 
Co. 

Such  critics  and  writers  as  L.  Clarlc 
Seelye,  president  of  Smith  college: 
Charles  Goodrich  Whiting,  James 
Wliitcomb  Rilev.  Marv  E.  Wilkins  Al- 
fred A,  Furman,  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Blanche  Fearing  and,  others  have 
awarded  him  high  praise.  The  quality 
of  his  muse  is  shown,  in  the  following 
unpublished  poem,  his  tribute  of  love 
for  his  mother: 

TIRED  HANDS. 

Folded  they  lie  upon  her  tranquil  breast, 
My  mother's  tired  hands,  their  labor  done. 
Knotted  and  scarred  In  battles  they  have  woo. 

Worn  to  the  quick  by  love's  unkind  behest. 

Pulseless  they  lie,  while  from  the  crimson  west 
A  flood  of  glory  from  the  sotting  sna  »    , 

Falls  on  her  face.  I  hear  the  deep  "well  done,"' 

God's  angelus  that  calls  her  soul  to  reBt. 

Found  is  the  holy  grult  of  knightly  quest 
Here  In  her  home,   where  such  brave  deeds 

were  done, 
As  knight  ne'er  saw,  since  chivalry  began. 

She  suffered,  tolled  and  died— God  knows  the 
rest. 
And  if  Christ's  crown  shines  not  above  her 

cross, 
Then  all  is  loss,  immeasurable  loss. 


At   the   annual   meeting   of  the  Wor- 
cester  auxiliary  to  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  yesterday,  in  the  Dutch  suite 
of  the  woman's  clubhouse,   the   follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  : 
President.    Mrs.    E.    I.    Comins:      seere-  I 
tary,    Mrs.    Edward    D.    Thayer:    treas-  ! 
urer,   Mrs.   Gilbert  H.   Harrington;   vis-  i 
iting  committee,   Mrs.   Henry  S.   Pratt,  I 
Mis.   William   A.   Richardson  and   Miss  j 
Harriette   E.    Clarke. 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  had  a  very, 
excellent  picture  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  his 
wife  and,1  his  home  at  Hadley.  This 
sketch  of  what  the  blind  poet  lhas  accom- 
plished goes  with  the  pictures':  "It  is  an 
old  colonial  house  situated  in  Hadley 
dwell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Hawkes. 
Although  Mr.  Hawkes  is  totally  blind, 
and;  has  only  one  leg,  he  and  his  wife 
are  seemingly  as  hapyp  as  any  two  young 
persons  in  the  world.  The  law  of  com- 
pensation applies,  to  the  young  husband. 
He  is  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  ability.  Aside 
from  !hls  love  for  his  work,  Mr.  Hawkee 
gets  much  enjoyment  out  of  hie  home 
life,  and  in  many  ways  seemingly  im- 
possible for  one  totally  blind1.  He  has 
30  or  10  chickens,  a  favorite  dlog,  Master 
Frisky,  a  number  of  cats  anad  other  pets 
and/  just  at  present  he  ie  studying  their 
habits  in  many  subtle  ways,  using  in  a 
mes&ure  the  eyes  of  his  wife  to  see  for 
him.  He  frequently  goes  fishing,  row- 
ing  alone    on    the    Connecticut    river,    and 


ling   many 

h.   i'  and  other  gamey  li.n  of  hl» 

accomplishments  Is  the  skilful   m 

Hon    of   a   typewriter,    and 

mechanical   wotk  seemingly  fully  as  >Hf- 

ficult.  Mr.  Ma v.kes  h-  only  :'.:: 
He  was  born  In  the  western  part  of  I 
en,  Masn.,.  December  16,  180).  He  early 
developed  a  wonderful  love  of  nature. 
The  mountains,  the  streams,  the  bl 
the  skies,  and  flowers,  all  left  their  Im- 
pression. He  was  like  hundreds  of  o 
boys  of  his  age— loving  to  run  over  the 
hills.  He  was  only  6  years  old  when  he 
met  wltih  a  painful  accident,  in  which  his 
li  ft  ankle  was  broken.  Erysipelas  «»et 
in  and  finally  the  limb  had!  to  be  ampu- 
tated just  below  the  knee.  Four  years 
later,  while  out  hunting,  a  companion  ac- 
cidentally discharged  his  gun  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  received  the  charge  full 
in  the  face.  He  submitted'  to  many  op- 
erations, in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
sight,  but  all  to  no  effect.  "I  could  tell," 
•he  says,  "when  my  sight  was  going,  for 
my  room  was  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  I  could  see  the  window  In  the 
hall  below,  with  a  curtain  and  a  vine 
growing  beside  it.  Soon  I  was  obliged 
to  descend  one  step  in  order  to  see  it, 
then  another  and  another,  till  at  length 
I  w-as  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then 
across  the  hall,  with  my  hand  on  the 
curtain— 'but  I  could  see  nothing."  For 
two  years  he  remained  at  home,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  scarcely  an  Inward 
ray  of  cheer  or  comfort  had  come.  His 
parents  sent  htm  to  the  Peirkins  institute 
in  South  Boston.  There  hie  remained!  five 
years,  and  took  the  regular  course.  He 
also  took  up  music  and  studied!  for  piano 
tuning  also.  After  becoming  a.  skilful 
tuner,  he  found  tlhat  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  pursue  it.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  literary  course,  stud- 
ied law  and  attended  the  Monroe  school 
of  oratory.  The  last  two  years  of  the 
course  he  mastered  in  one.  He  learned 
to  play  checkers  and'  chess  from  memory 
and  he  takes  as  much  interest  in  out- 
door sports  as  he  would,  if  he  had'  Ihis 
eight.  He  has  given  lectures  andi  en- 
tertainments in  hundreds  of  towns.  Some 
years  ago  he  took  up  literary  work,  and 
has  been  very  successful.  He  inherited 
a  poetic  gift,  from  his  mother,  and  during 
her  life  she  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him.  He  has  contributed  to  many  pa- 
pers and  periodicals,  including  such  mag- 
azines as  the  O'utlook,  Munsey's,  llhe 
Overland,  Illustrated  California  and  many 
others.  He  was  'married  some  years  ago 
to  Miss  Bessie  Wilder  Bell  of  Hadley. 
She  is  gifted  in  sketching,  and  a  number 
of  hie  works  have  been  illustrated  by  her. 
Their  home  life  is  exceedingly  happy, 
and  Mrs.  Hawkes-  is  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  Hawkes  has  had  an  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  Helen  Keller, 
and  some  of  the  literary  people  of  Boston 
have  urged  him  to  make  his  home  in  that 
city.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
his  way  clear  to  do  so.  He  has  p  ub- 
lished  a  number  of  books  of  poems  and 
several  of  them  have  met  with  a  large 
I  sale.  "The  Hope  of  the  World,"  is  ded- 
!  icated  "To  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  who,  through  the  many  noble 
deeds  that  crowned  his  remarkable  life, 
still  lives  to  bless  us."  His  otlher  volumes 
are  "Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes," 
"Idyls  of  Old  New  England,"  "Three  Lit- 
tle Folks,"  verses  for  children,  "Pebbles 
and  Shells,"  and  his  latest  work  is  in 
prose,  a  book  for  juveniles,  and  published 
by  Crowell  &  Co.  Such  critics  and  writ- 
ers as  L.  Clark  Seelye,  president  of  Smith 
college,  Charles  Goodrich  Whiting,  James 
Wliitcomb  Riley,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Al- 
fred A.  Furnatn.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Blanche  Fearing  and  others  have  award- 
ed him  high  praise." 

THE    ORACLE. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   NOVEMBER   15,   1902. 


DE.  HOWE'S  BIETHDAT. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  this  city  will  annually  observe  Nov.  10, 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  as 
"Founder's  Day."  Last  year  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  bis  birthday  was 
celebrated  with  memorable  speeches  in 
his  honor  from  friends,  comrades,  and  pu- 
pils, the  meeting  being  presided  over  by 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar.     The  whole  scene  was 

pervaded  with  the  beautiful  and  serene 
influence  of  a  great  soul,  which  seemed  to 
lend  light  and  strength  to  every  word  of 
affectionate  tribute.  Mrs.  Howe,  her 
children  and  grandchildren  grouped  near 
her,  occupied  a  seat  of  honor.  The  ad- 
dresses, full  of  rich  reminiscence,  inspir- 
ing thought,  and  brilliant  anecdote,  from 
Dr.  Hale,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Profes- 
sor Manatt  of  Brown  University,  and  oth- 
ers, including  the  beautiful  and  touching 
words  of  Mrs.  Howe,  have  been  gathered 
in  an  attractive  pamphlet,  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Monograph.  Here  also  are  print- 
ed the  many  grateful  letters  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  written  by  those  who 
could  not  come  in  person.  The  volume, 
enriched  with  excellent  portraits  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  bis  home,  gives  a  valuable  rec- 
ord of  this  wonderful,  heroic,  beneficent 
life. c.  w. 
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Current    Events-New    Soeiety    "»««^ 
Courses  in  the  Department  of  Pe.ln- 

gogy 

In  the  pedagogy  department,  which  Is  un- 
der  the   charge   of   Dr.    Anna   J.    McKeae, 
two   courses   are    being   given   this   year    to 
undergraduate  students.     In    the   course  on 
"History    of    Education."    open    to    Juniors, 
seniors    and    graduates,    important    educa- 
tional  theories   and    systems    are    discussed 
with   special    reference    to   their  bearing  on 
current   educational    problems.     The   course 
in  the  "Science  of  Education."  open  to  the 
same  classes  of  students.   Includes  a   study 
of  the  educative  material  suitable  for  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  child's  development,    as 
well  as  a  general  study  of  the  child's  growth 
and    physique,    and    some    consideration    of 
school    hygiene.      Arrangements    have    been 
made      whereby      the     students      in       both 
courses       are       enabled       to       visit       cer- 
tain        schools         near        Wellesley"       and 
Boston   for  the  purpose  of  observing  meth- 
ods   of    teaching    in    elementary,    grammar 
and  high  school  subjects,   and   of  studying 
children  In  their  relation   to  educative  ma- 
terial.     A    few    days    ago    the    students    of 
both  courses  visited  the  Perkins  Institution 
for   the   Blind.    In   South   Boston,    where   a 
special   programme  was   given  to   illustrate 
the  various   educational   methods   employed 
In  teaching  the  blind. 
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UTERESTS. 

- 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  has  pur- 
chased the  property  at  Nos.  150  and  152 
Boylston  street,  the  grantors  being  Rob- 
ert S.  Minot  and  Charles  H.  Moseley, 
executors  of  the  Joseph  B.  Glover  estate. 

This  property,  which  is  near  Carver 
street  and  extends  to  Townsend  place, 
consists  of  a  brick  four-story  building 
and  lot  of  land  containing  3663  feet.  It 
has  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $115,000, 
the  land  being  taxed  on  $99,000.  The  par- 
i.cel  has  a  frontage  on  Boylston  street  of 

...AffiEBlMB.jJ.QSlQ^ 


VIVACIOUS  HELEN  KELLER. 

. — — . — . — 

Staid  Laura  Bridg'man  Thought  Her 
Craicy,  but  It  was  the  Craziness  of 
Sweet,  Natural  Love. 

"My  intimacy  with  Helen  Keller,"  says 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  in  The  Outlook,  "began  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her;  she  was  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  soven.  At  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  she  lived  in  the  charm- 
ing belief  that  everybody  loves  everybody 
everybody  had  always  loved  her,  and  she 
did  love  everybody.  She  has  always  been 
singularly  graceful  in  her  movements 
when  she  was  a  child  this  grace  showed 
itself  m  ways  not  then  restricted  by  the 
conventionalities  of  later  life.  She  ran 
across  the  room  and  sprang  into  your 
arms  really  supposing  that  was  the  way 
in  which  people  always  greeted  each  other 

Poor   staid   Laura  Bridgman,    who   had 

HiJr?rSM  "p  in  a"  the  conventionali- 
ties of  the  most  rigid  New  England  pro- 
priety, used  to  say  that  Helen  was  crazy 
it  was  the  craziness  of  sweet,  natural  love 
-,„/  I™  -an  Everett  on  my  mother's  side,' 
and  she  is  an  Everett  on  her  great-grand- 
mother s  side,  so  we  have  always  called 
each  other  cousin.     As  soon  as  she  came 

ier  t°o  ™  U  WaS  a  Pleasure  to  me  to  «sk 
her  to  meet  some  other  little  girls  of  her 
own  age  at  my  house. 

»T<'Asiiflen  came  in  with  ner  <iear  teacher 
Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Sullivan  led  her  to  a 
freestone  statue  of  the  god  Terminus 
wh.cn  stands  at  the  end  of  the  pia^a      it 

ne^er  *LT°  "'  ^'^     Helen   had  then 
-   never     seen'   any   statue,    and   she   felt   of 

olrf  J^S  I  banged-uP  little  god,    2000  yrs. 

spehed  out  t°hnCe'  ln,M1SS  Sul»™n'S  hand, 
spelled  out  the  words,   'What  an  ugly  old 

tJ^%  brou?ht  her  into  the  house,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  I  led  her  to  a  oharmimr 

nun  5?.*^  taWet  by  tne  "emptor  Ber- 
nini   which   represents   in   alto-relievo   the 

tel  t,  JOlin,  the  baptist  asV°boys 
praying.      Helen    f e It    of    their    faces     -,,,ri 

n'his  waTthen  T  kissed  ^m'boT 
seuTpture."     6  be*InninS  <*  «r  delignt  in  | 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    20,    1802 

Boylston     Street    Estate     Sold 

In  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  B  i 
Glover  the  executors,  Robert  S.  Minot  and 
Charles  II.  Moseley,  have  sold  the  parcel 
numbered  150  and  152  Boylston  street.  1* 
consists  of  a  four-story,  old-style,  brick 
building  and  3633  square  feet  of  land.  The 
tax  valuation  is  $115,000,  all  of  which  with 
the  exception  of  about  $13,000,  is  on  the 
lot.  The  lot  measures  23  feet  on  Boylston' 
street. 
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THURSDAY,  NOV.  20,   1902. 


REAL  ESTATE  INTERESTS. 

Perkins  Institution  Purchases 
on  Boylston  Street. 

No*.  ISO  and  152  Sold  by  Executors 
of    the    Joseph    B.    Glover   WiU- 
New  Building  to   Be   Erected   at 
Nos.    13   and   15    Beacon    Street- 
Transactions  About  the  City. 
The   Perkins    Institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts School  for  ^e  Blind  has  pur- 
chased the  property  at  Nos.  15C  and  Jri 
Boylston  street,  the  grantors  being  Rob- 
ert S.   Minot   and  Charles  H.   Moseley. 
executors  of  the  Joseph  B.  Glover  estate 
This   property,   which   is  near   Carver 
street  and  extends  to  Townsend  place, 
consists  of  a  brick  four-story  bui  ding 
and  lot  of  land  containing  3663 Itet    It 
has  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $115,000, 
the  land  being  taxed  on  $99  000.    The  par- 
cel, has  a  frontage  on  Boylston  street  of 
25  feet. 


PUBLISHED   EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR, 
VOL.  OXn.,  NO.  150. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  27,   1902. 


FOR  NURSERY  FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  sale  at  the 
Boston  Nursery  For  Blind  Babies,  Frl-  j 
day  and  Saturday,  Dec.  13  and  13,  from 
10  to  6  o'clock  each  day.  The  following 
clubs  and  societies  will  have  charge  of 
tables:  Lunch  room,  the  Emergency 
Club,  Dorchester;  candy  table,  Friday, 
Chapel  Club,  Roxbury;  table  of  useful 
articles,  the  Dorcas  Society,  Melrose; 
apron  table,  the  S.  E.  W.  Ton  of  First 
Universalist  Church,  Roxbury;  miscel- 
laneous table,  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Laura  Patten  of  Medford. 

In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  a 
doll  table  where  dressed  dolls  may  be 
had,  and  a  home  table  where  all  contri-' 
butions  not  othrwise  labelled  will  be 
placed.  Contributions  for  both  these 
tables  may  be  sent  to  the  nursery,  care  , 
of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Bertha  M. 
Snow. 

The  nursery  is  in  urgent  need  of  funds, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  co- 
operate with  those  interested  to  make 
this  Christmas  sale  a  financial  success. 

The  following  ladies  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  patronesses: 

Mrs.  IjouIs  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Elisba  S.  Converse, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Cheeney,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames. 
Mrs.  Ashton  R.  Willard,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  -Beebe,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sargent.  Mrs. 
Frederick  V.  Fish.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks, 
Mrs,  E.  P.  Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.     • 


FRIDAY.    NOVEMBER    28,    3802 
For  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

At  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
there  is  to  be  held  a  Christmas  sale  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  12  and  13,  from 
ten  to  six  o'clock  each  day.  A  lunch  room 
will  De  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency 
Club  of  Dorchester,  and  a  candy  table  will 
be  managed  by  the  Chapel  Club,  Roxbury. 
Useful  articles  will  be  sold  by  the  Dorcas 
Society  of  Melrose,  and  aprons  by  tjie 
S.  E.  W.  Ten  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  Roxbury.     A  miscellaneous   table, 


under  the  management  of  Miss  Daura  Pat- 
.ten  of  Medford,  will  be  a  feature.    In  addi- 
tion  to   these    there   will   be   a   doll   table, 
where    dressed   dolls   may   be   had,    and   a 
home    table,    where    all    contributions    not  j 
'  otherwise  labelled  will  be  placed.     Contri- 
butions for  'both  these  tables  will  be  most 
acceptable,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  nursery 
in  care  of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Bertha 
M.   Snow.     The  nursery  is  in  urgent  need 
of   funds,    therefore   it   is-  earnestly   hoped 
that  the  public  will   cooperate  -with   those 
interested  to  make  this  Christmas   sale   a 
financial     success.       The     following-named 
ladies  are  interested  in  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  fair:     Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
Elisha    S.     Converse,    Mrs.    Benjamin    P. 
Cheney,    Mrs.    Oliver    Ames,   Mrs.   Ashton 
R.     Willard,     Mrs.     Kate    Gannett    Wells,   , 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Bebee,  Mrs.  Henry  Hunne- 
well,     Mrs.     Frederick    W.     Sargent,     Mrs. 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


■WEDNESDAY,      DECEMBER      3,     1B02 
BUST  OF  F.  B.  SANBORN  FOR  KANSAS 

The   Historical   Society   of   Kansas,   with 
spacious  rooms  in  the  capitol  at  Topeka,  is 
one  of  the  institutions  of  that  comparative- 
ly  youthful    State    which    challenges    com- 
parison with  those  of  elder  Commonwealths, 
and  shares  with  the  Historical   Society   of 
Wisconsin,   in  the  capitol  at  Madison,   the 
credit    of    having    best    illustrated    in    its 
library   and   collections   the   history   of   its 
territory    and    people.      In    completing    the 
Topeka  capitol   recently   the   whole   of    the 
fourth  story  of  the  south  wing  of  the  cen- 
tral edifice  <the  last  built)   has  been   given 
to   the  Historical  Society,  fitted  up  for   its 
library  and  collections  at  a  cost  of  $20,000, 
a^d   is   now   occupied   by   them,    under    the 
general     care     of     the     efficient    secretary,  ; 
George  W.   Martin.       The  annual  meeting, 
which   usually   falls   in   January,    has   been 
anticipated      for      1003,      and      was      held 
Dec.  2,   during- the  afternoon  and   evening. 
The    programme    of    proceedings    is    a   full 
one,  but  our  readers  may  be  most  interested 
in  the.  presentation  speeches  and  letters  re- 
lating to  the  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Sanborn  of 
Concord,   which  was  made   a  year  ago   by 
F     E.    Elwell,    a   Concord   sculptor    (whose 
bust  of  Louisa  Alcott  is  also  in  Kansas,  at 
the  State  University).       It  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition   at    the    Art    Museum    for    a    few 
months  this  year,  but  went  to  its  destina- 
tion in  Kansas  in  October,   and  is  given  a 
good    place   in   the    rooms    of    the    society, 
along   with   other  .memorials    of   the    early 
friends  of  Free  Kansas.       The  society  ac- 
knowledge its  receipt  by  the  following  vote: 
"Whereas,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  the 
Free  State  cause  in  Kansas  during  the  ter- 
ritorial period,  a  constant  friend  and  bene- 
'  factor   of   this   society  since  its   formation, 
t  and   the  writer  of   the  authorized   'Life   of 
I  Captain  John  Brown,'  has  presented  to  the 
society  a  portrait  bust  of  himself,  made  by 
the    distinguished    sculptor,    Frank    Edwin 
Elwell  of  New  York,  .therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  this  society  tenders  its 
I  grateful  thanks  for  this  gift,  for  the  ser- 
!  vice  he  has  given  the  State  of  Kansas  since 
I  his  early  manhood,  and  especially  for  his 
book  relating  to  the  most  important  period 
I  in  the  history  of  Kansas. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  our  friend 
that  this  work  of  art  forms  one  of  the  most 
valued  treasures  of  our  rapidly  growing 
collection  of  the  busts  and  portraits  of  pio- 
neers and  patriots  who  worked  with  zeal 
and  success  in  establishing  freedom  in  Kan- 

S£lHon  Daniel  Webster  Wilder,  a  former 
president  of  the  society  and  a  long  resident 
and  official  of  Kansas,  then  forma  ly  deliv- 
ered the  bust  to  his  associates,  with  these 

^^From  Coronado  to  White,  Kansas  has 
i  been  fortunate  in  its  historians  No  ac- 
cent of  her  aspirations  has  'been  lost  The 
Historical  Society,  under  Adams  and  Mar- 
tin Jach  year  has  brought  rich  sheaves 
into  the  garner;  Adams  freighted  with  doc- 
umentary treasure,  and  Martin  rejoicing 
Wtth  men  in  the  living  present.  Very  soon 
Tome  student  of  Kansas  University,  born  m 
South  Carolina  and  studying  for  the  degree 
1  of  doctor  of  history,  will  empty  into  our 
£n  a  thesis  on  Calhounism  in  Kansas,  with 
a  whole  volume  of  citations  from  Southern 
newspapers  and  periodlcals-as  yet  an  un- 
explored  field. 


"When  Kansas  counts  over  her  chosen 
pes  she  finds  none  -  qua]  to  John 
of  Osawatomlo,  the  man  who  .1 
and  whose  life  and  death  nasi ,|  a  na- 
tional revolution.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  sang  on  Mrs.  Stowe's  seventieth 
birthday: 

"'All    through    the    conflict,    up   and    down, 

Marched  Uncle  Tom  and  old  John  Brown- 
One  ghost,  one  form  Ideal; 

And  which  was  false,  and  which  was  true, 

The  wisest  Sibyl  never  knew, 
For  both  alike  were  real.' 

"After  John  Brown  had  taken  the  leading 
part  in  driving  the  ruffians  from  Kansas, 
he  determined  to  attack  slavery  in  Its  own 
home.  In  185S  his  plan  was  unfolded  to  six 
persons— Gerrit  Smith,  Theodore  Parker, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  G-eorge  L.  Stearns,  Thomas 
Wcntworth  Hlgginson,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
All  these  men  had  been  active  with  voice 
and  pen  and  purse,  from  early  in  1854-55,  In 
working  for  freedom  in  Kansas,  and  for 
this  reason  were  selected  by  Brown  as  the 
'secret  committee'  to  raise  the  money  to 
sustain  Mm  and  his  men  while  they  were 
preparing  to  Invade  a  slave  State.  Three 
of  these  men,  Howe,  Hlgginson  and  San- 
born, visited  Kansas-Nebraska  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  struggle  of  1856  and  1857; 
and  the  two  last  are  the  only  members  of 
the  committee  now  living— Hlgginson  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  and  Sanborn  at  sev- 
enty. The  last  of  the  many  books  written 
by  each  have  been  published"  within  a  few 
weeks. 

"F.  B.  Sanborn  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1855  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Between 
May  1S56  and  January  1857,  he  had  passed 
through  all  grades  of  the  Kansas  commit- 
tees in  Massachusetts,  beginning  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Concord  Town  Committee,  and 
ending  as  secretary  of  the  State  committee, 
and  temporary  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. Concord  was  the  home  of  Emer- 
son and  Thoreau,  both  friends  of  freedom, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  Captain  Brown, 
who  twice  visited  Concord,  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  substantial  favors  from  the 
town 

"  'Where  once  the  embattled  formers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.' 

The  guns  fired  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  also 
heard  by  all  the  nations.  The  story  of 
Captain  Brown  needs  less  to  be  retold  here 
than  in  any  other  locality.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  late  secretary,  F.  G.  Adams, 
there  are  collected  in  our  archives  a  larger 
number  of  documents  relating  to  John 
Brown  than  in  all  other  repositories. 

"Mr.  Sanborn,  my  friend  in  college,  and 
for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  was  not 
only  "the  coadjutor  of  <he  practical  aboli- 
tionist and  martyr,  Osawatomle  Brown, 
but,  since  slavery  was  driven  from  the  land 
by  fire  and  sword,  has  become  a  'great 
heir  of  fame'  by  the  long  years  of  labor  he 
has  devoted  to  the  afflicted  classes— the 
poor,  the  -Insane,  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  to 
the  cause  of  prison  reform.  Kansas  and 
the  Historical  Society  owe  him  their  chief 
debt  of  gratitude,  however,  for  the  invalu- 
able assistance  he  gave  to  John  Brown 
while  living,  and  for  the  biography'  he 
wrote  after  the  great  soul  of  the  liberator 
and  patriot  went  marching  on. 

"After  learning  from  Secretary  Martin,  a 
few  -weeks  ago,  that  Mr.  Sanborn  had  sent 
his  bust  to  this  society,  I  asked  him  to 
write  for  us  the  outlines  of  his  busy  and 
unselfish  life.  My  request  was  complied 
with,  and  below  will  be  found  his  interest- 
ing autobiography— a  valuable  addition  to 
the  society's  histories  of  the  early  and  de- 
void friends  of  Free  Kansas.  No  Ameri- 
can during  the  last  half  century  has  kept 
better  company. 

A  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Sanborn,  dated 
Nov.  25,  accompanied  the  bust,  and  closed 
as  follows: 

"Occasionally  men  come  up,  always  from 
the  plain  people,  who  have,  by  God's  fore- 
ordination,  either  the  moral  insight  and 
energy,  or  the  intellectual  perspicacity  and 
power  of  expression— sometimes  both — t? 
lead  the  masses  in  their  final  contest  witfe 
some  particular  form  of  plutocratic  selfish- 
ness. John  Brown  belonged  to  the  on* 
class,  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  other.  Thi3 
anniversary  of  Brown's  death  may  well  in- 
volve recollections  of  Lincoln;  and  if  I  had 
any  counsel  of  old  experience  to  give  the 
youth  of  Kansas,  it  would  be.  to  distrust 
those  who  disown  either  Brown  or  Lincoln 
in  the  contest  for  equal  rights  which  is  now 
going  on  as  warmly  in  America,  as  in  the 
years  when  we  succeeded  in  making  Kan- 
sas a  free  State.     It  is  an  honor  to  me  to 


"th    lho»o   of   Brow,,, 
id    the   othi 
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During   the    j 
petition  in  this 

viat   the 
■•.ting  to 
i :  ■  and  educatl  people. 

M    ha: 

education  In  this 

to    i»  ovldi  llnd   hi 

this  state  to  turn  them  over  to  t 
of   instructors   at  institute 

for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  it  Is  not  pro- 
to  take  any  steps  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Institution  of  that 
character  In  Rhode  Island,  but  it  Is  de- 
sired that  the  state  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  defray  the  expenses  of  persons 
afflicted  with  blindness  so  that  they  can 
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MRS.  RUST  LEAVES 

$75,000  TO  CHARITY. 


In  the  Suffolk  Co.  probate  court  today 
Judge  Grant  allowed  the  will  of  -Mrs. 
Nancy  Rust,  wife  of  W.  A.  Host  of  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  Freeman's  Natl. 
Bank.  -Mrs.  Rust  was  a  daughter  01 
Capt.  E.  E.  Davison,  a.  former  well- 
known  shipmaster  of  Boston.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  means.  The  family 
lived  for  many  years  at  the  Revehe  House. 
Mrs.  Rust.  Who  was  a  woman  of  large 
means,  made  many  public  bequests,  some 
of  which  do  not  go  into  effect  Until  the 
death  of  her  husband  who,  with  A.  I'  ■ 
Wadsworth,  is  named  as  executor  of  the 
estate.  „       .  . 

Mrs.  Rust  left  $10,000  outright  to  the  Ad- 
dison Gilbert  hospital  in  Gloucester,  to 
be  placed  in  trust,  and  the  income  to  be 
used  to  maintain  the  "Ellas  and  Esther 
Davison  Room,  .already  furnished  by  inc. 

The  executors  are  directed  to  set  aside 
$40,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
semi-annually  to  the  testator's  husband. 
At  his  death  it  is  to  be  given  to  their 
children  if  any  survive  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  children  are  now  living,  so 
that,  as  the  testatrix  directs,  the  $10,000 
will,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  be  di- 
vided thus:— 

Childrens'  Hospital,  Boston  $»000,  as  a 
memorial  to  Frank  Rust,  the  late  son  of 
the  testatrix;  Boston  Pilots'  Relief  Soey, 
SI 000-  Mass.  Eye  ft  Ear  Infirmary,  $2000; 
Perkins  Inst.,  $2000;  New  Eng.  Hospital 
for  Women.  $2000;  Boston  Fatherless  ft 
Widows'  Soc'v,  $1000;  American  Unitarian 
Soc'y  $1000;  '  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  in  Boston.  $1000;  King's  Chapel 
Branch  of  Hygienic  Nursing,  $1000;  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  $5000.  "to  be  added 
to  the  Frank  Rust  Fund,  hereinafter  pro- 
vided"; Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  Boston.  $2000:  West 
End  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital 
Home  for  Crippled  Children.  Weston, 
$?C10;  Gwyrme  Temporary  Home  for  Child- 
ren, $2000,  the  "last  four  bequests  to  be 
From 


in  memnv  of  her  late  sou  Frank";  First 
(Unitarian)     Pari  rldgewater, 

$2 to    lie    known    as    ihe    "Rust    Fund"; 

E.    Brldgewater    Public    Lib!  >;    to 

be  known  as  the  "Rust  Fund",  the  in- 
come  of  which  Is  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books. 

TO  FRIENDS  AND   RELATIVES 

Besides  11  bstantial  sums 

,n>    given    to   a   long  list   of   relatives,    and 
friends  living  in  various  towns  and  c 
$2000  each  is  t"  be  given  to  the  Oak  Grove 
t"..metery,   Gloucester,   and    the   E.    Bridge- 
water  Cemetery,  to  be  used  in  keeping  the 
family  lots  in  condition  and  to  replace  the 
stones  when  necessary,     what  remains   oiE 
two  gifts  is  to  be  used  for  the   gen- 
eral     improvement      of      the      cemeteries' 
pained;   $1000   is   to   lie   given    to   the-    Rural 
ry  in  Worcester,  to  ear-    for  the  lot 
and  stone  of  tie-  late  Capt .  W.  H.  Wltson, 
The  Female  Charitable  Society   of  Glou- 
cester    is    to    receive    $1000;      Independent 
Church   Society,   Glouci    .   r,   $2000  in   trust, 
the    income    to    b -■    used    for    the    poor    in 
memory    <>i    the    t*  stairix's_aaini.    Am 
Babson;  1-vrluiin   iiiulllilll1.1  Wji"i?  to  be  de- 
voted  to   the   kindergarten    work. 

Mrs.  Rust  further  directs  that  after  a  1 
these  legacies  have  teen  paid.  $15,000  is  to 
be  taken  from  Ihi  rest  and  residue  of  h.r 
estate  and  given  in  trust  to  the  Addiscn 
Gilbert  Hospital  at  Gloucester,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
hospital  as  a  memorial  to  Elias  an  1  Esther 
Davison  and  their  children. 

Whatever   rem;  ins   of   th-  residue 
the  payment  oi    ■ 

in  Gloucester,  is  lo  !•-■■   used   by  the   •: 
'  tors  at  their  discretion. 

t  hi     will   Is  dated   March  Wiih 

the  exception  oi   Ihe  gilts  tor  relatives  aid 

[tare  to  be  used  by  the  husband 

.:■-    i.  maiml.  r    01    his    life,    Mrs      R    - 1 

practical!!    gave   her  entire  char- 
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HELEN  KELLER  AND  DR.  HALE. 


lry  intimacy  with  Helen  Keller. 
f3r.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  Out- 
ook,  began  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
ler;  she  was  a  sweet  little  girl  of 
:n.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
liter,  she  lived  in  the  charming  belief 
:hat  everybody  loves  everybody;  e 
lody  had  always  loved  her,  and  she  did 
ove  everybody.  She  has  always  been 
singularly  graceful  in  her  movements. 
When  she  was  a  child  this  grace  show- 
ed itself  in  ways  not  then  restricted  by 
the  conventionalities  of  later  life.  She 
ran  across  the  room  and  sprang  into 
S'our  arms,  really  supposing  that  was 
Lhe  way  in  which  people  always  greet- 
ed each  other. 

Foot  staid  Laura  Bridgman,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  convention- 
alities of  the  most  rigid  New  EnglnnJ 
propriety,  used  to  say  that  Helen  was 
trazy.  It  was  the  crazine-ss  of  sweet, 
natural    love. 


I  a  man  Everett  on  my  mother's  side, 
and  she  is  an  Everett  on  her  great- 
grandmother's  side,  so  we  have  always 
called  each  other  cousin.  As  soon  as 
she  came  to  Boston  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  ask  her  to  meet  some  other  little 
gills  of  her  own  age  at  my  house.  As 
Helen  came  in  with  her  dear  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Sullivan  led  her  to 
a>  freestone  statue  of  the  god  Terminus, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  piazza. 
It  is  an  old  relic  of.  Egypt.  Helen  had 
then  never  "seen"  any  statue,  an d 
felt  of  this  rough,  banged-up  little  god, 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  at  once,  in 
Miss  Sullivan's  hand,  spelled  out  the 
words,  "What  an  ugly  old  man!"  We 
brought  her  into  the  house,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  I  led  her  to  a  charming 
little  marble  tablet  by  the  sculptor 
Bernini,  which  represents  in  alto- 
relievo  the  Savior  and  John  the  Ba 
as  boys  playing.  Helen  felt  of  their 
faces,  and  bent  over  at  once  and  '■• 
them  both.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
her  delight  in  sculpture. 
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Helen  felt  of  their  faces,  and  bent  over  at 
once  and  kissed  them  both.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  her  delight  in  sculpture. 

I  think  that  the  first  experience  she  had 
of  the  rough  side  of  human  life  was  when  i 
a  playmate  said,  "  I  do  not  love  Mary  orl 
Jane."  Helen  rushed  to  Anna  Sullivan 
to  speak  of  this  horror,  as  you  might 
speak  of  the  breaking  out  of  Mont  Pelee 
or  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  was  news 
to  her  entirely  that  any  human  being  could 
fail  to  love  any  other  human  being.  In 
all  which  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of 
us. 

To  me,  in  conversation  with  her,  or 
whenever  I  visit  her,  this  fresh  charm  of 
childhood  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
preserved.  Here  she  is  a  mature  woman 
untangling  the  intricacies  of  college  ma- 
chinery, and  yet  she  speaks  to  you  with 

the  most  perfect  simplicity.    I  never  come 
away  without  thinking  to  myself  that  the 
way  to  enter  heaven    is  to  become  as  a 
little  child.     Yet  she  is  now  twenty  years  \ 
old. 

NURSERY  FOE  BLIND 

The  folio-win"  named  ladies  ire  patron- 
esses of  the  fair  for  the  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  to  he  held  at  the  Nursery. 
66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.  on  December 
12  and  13,  from  10  to  6  o'clock  each  day: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  Elish-  S.  Con- 
verse, Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Mrs. 
James  Greenleaf.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emmons, 
Mrs.  J  Arthur  Beebe.  Mrs.  Olive  Ames, 
Mrs  Ashton  R.  Willard.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Hunnewell.  Mrs. 
Frederick  P.  Fish.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  Kate  Gan- 
nett "Wells  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sargent. 
Contributions  can  be  sent  to  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Snow,  superintendent,'  at  the  Nur- 
3ery. 


Jamaica-  Plain 


TO  APPEAR  IN  MISS  KELLER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   DOUBLEDAV,    PAGE  £  CO. 

A    NEW   PHOTOGRAPH   OF    HELEN    KELLER,    DR.    HALE,    AND    MISS    SULLIVAN 


Helen  Keller 

By  Edward 


MY    intimacy   with    Helen  Keller 
began  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
her ;  she  was  a  sweet  little  girl 
of   seven.     At  that  time,    and  for  many 
years  after,  she   lived    in  the    charming 
belief  that    everybody   loves  everybody 
everybody  had  always  loved  her,  and  she 
S  love  everybody.     She  has  always  been 
singularly    graceful    in  her    movements 
When  she  las  a  child,  this  grace :  showed 
Llf  in.  ways  not  then  restricted  by   lie 


c^entiJSeTof-  later  life.     She  ran 
across  the  room  and  sprang  into  your  arms 
really  supposing  that  was  the  way  in  which 
people  always  greeted  each  other. 

Poor  staid  Laura  Bndgman,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  conventionali- 
ties of  the  most  rigid  New  England  pro- 
priety, used  to  say  that  Helen  was  crazy 
It  was  the  craziness  of  sweet,  natural 
love. 
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house.     As  Helen  came  in  with  her  dear 
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FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 


The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
will  hold  a  Christmas  sale  on   Friday 
ind  Saturday,  December  12  and  13  from 
3  to  10  each  day.    The  lunch  room   will 
be   under   the   direction  of    the  Emer- 
gency   Club     of    Dorchester,    and    the 
;andy   table  will  be   managed   by   the 
3hapel  Club  of   Roxbury.     There   will 
)e  a  table  of  usef  ill  articles  contributed 
jy    the    Dorcas    Society   of    the    First 
Episcopal    Church,    Melrose,    and     an 
tpron  table  under  the  management  of 
he  S.   E.   W.  ten  of  the  First    Univer- 
lalist  Church,   Roxbury.     Also   a   mis- 
:ellaneous     table     directed     by     Miss 
Laura  Patten  and  Mrs.  J.    A.   Robinson 
)f  Medford.     In  additiou  t  j  these,  there 
hill  be  a  doll  table  and  a  home   table 
i  vhere  all  contributions  not  otherwise 
abelled  will  be  placed.     Djnations  for 
hese  two  tables  will  be  very  acceptable 
nid  also  donations  of  cold   meats,   pre 
lerves,  jellies,   homemade    bread   and 
:ake  and  candy  and  may  be  sent  to  the 
mrsery,    66    Fort    Avenue,    Roxbury, 
jare  of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Bertha 
ML  Snow.      The   nursery   is   in   urgent 
need    of    funds,    and    it    is   earnestly 
hoped   that  the  public  will  co-operate 
with  those  interested  to  make   this  sale 
a  financial  success. 
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THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    11,    1802 

LEAVES  ALL  TO  CHARITY 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC.    10,   1902. 

SALE    IN    AID    OF    BLIND    BABIES. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  12  and1 
13,  from  10  to  6  o'clock,  a  Christmas  sale  I 
will  be  held  at  the  Boston.  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  6G  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury, 
which  is  in  great  need  of  money.    Con- 
tributions of  useful  articles,  baby  wear,  | 
dressed  dolls,   candy,   home  made  cake, 
bread  and  preserves  may  be  sent  to  the  ! 
above   address.     A   musical   programme 
has   been  arranged   for  each  afternoon. 
The  ladies  who  have  kindly  consented  to  j 
act    as    patronesses    are:     Mrs.     Louis  \ 
Agassiz,   Mrs.   Elisha  S.  Converse,  Mrs.  ! 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames, 
Mrs.   Henry  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.    Sargent.    Mrs.    Ashton   R.    Willard, 
Airs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mrs.  Frederick 
p.    Fish,    Mrs.   George    H.    Monks.    Mrs. 
E    P.   Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,   Mrs. 
J.   Arthur  Beebe  and   Mrs.   R.   W.   Em- 
mons.   


WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER     10,     1902 
'Will    Help   Blind   Babies 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  12  and  13 
from   ten   to   six   o'clock,   a  Christmas   sale 
will    be    held    at    the    Boston    Nursery    for 
Blind    Babies,    66    Fort    avenue,     Roxbury, 
which    is  in   great  need   offynoney.      Contri- 
butions   of      useful     articles,      baby     wear, 
il    dolls,    candy,     home     made     cake, 
bread   and   preserves   may   be   sent   to    the 
above  address.     A  musical  programme  has 
been    arranged    for    each    afternoon.      The 
ladies  Who  have  consented  to  act  as  patron- 
esses are:     Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Elisha 
S.    Converse,    Mrs.    Benjamin    P.    Cheney, 
Mrs.   Oliver  Ames,  Mrs.   Henry  Hunnewell, 
Mrs.    Frederick   W.    Sargent,    Mrs.    Ashton 
R.  Willard.  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mrs. 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  Mrs.  George  H.  Moncks, 
i  Mrs.    E.    P.    Motley,    Mrs.    Thomas    Mack, 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bm- 

ns'  Boston  Singing  Club 
The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Singing 
Club  comes  on  Dec.  IT  at  Chickering  Hall, 
with  a  posthumous  work  of  Ethelbert 
Nevin  and  a  fine  programme  of  unaccom- 
panied choruses  from  early  and  modern 
church  composers.  The  motet  by  the  late 
Josiah  Bradlee  was  sung  at  his  home  In 
Marlboro  street,  last  year,  by  the  entire 
club,  Mr.  Tucker  conducting,  in  honor  of  the 
venerable  composer.  It  will  be  heard  with 
attentioa  again  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Nevin's  Quest  will  be  sung  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment. The  soloists  are  Miss  Maud 
Reese  Davles.  whose  singing  here  this 
winter  has  placed  her  among  the  few 
notable  sopranos  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Townsend,  the  favorite  baritone. 

The  "forenight,"  a  performance  at  a 
nominal  price,  for  members  of  musical 
colleges  and  educational  clubs,  will  be  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  will  be  the  presence 
as  guests  of  100  memibers  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  Through  a  plan  made  by 
the  director  of  the  club,  there  are  to  be 
programmes  of  all  the  words,  printed  in 
raised  type  for  the  use  of  these  visitors. 
The  second  concert  offers  one  of  the  re- 
markable programmes  of  this  Boston  sea- 
son. Chorus  selections  from  rare  and  fa- 
mous operas  will  be  given,  with  full  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  The  unusual 
Character  of  such  an  assembling  of  musical 
numbers  is  evident.  It  Is  popular,  in  that 
opera  is  the  most  popular  musical  form, 
and  has  the  further  advantage  of  present- 
ing the  noblest  classics  and  those  almost 
never  heard.  The  music  of  Schubert's 
"Rosamunde"  will  be  given  complete  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  charming  as  the  frag- 
ments presented  have  always  shown  this 
music  to  be.  A  number  from  Schumann  s 
opera  "Genoveva,"  and  one  from  Gounod  s 
"Queen  of  Sheba,"  both  new  to  Boston,  be- 
sides selections  from  Mozart's  'Idomeneo, 
from  Gluck's  operas,  and  from  Weber  s 
"Threfi  " 

The  third  programme  carries  on  the  study 

of    unaccompanied    church    music     and    in- 

also   small   works    of   Brahms    with 

mpanimcnt  of  small  orchestra 


Will  of  Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Rust  Probated 
Today — Most  of  Provisions  Go  Into  Effect 
on  Death  of  Her  Husband 


Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Rust's  will  was  probated 
today  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  before 
Judge  Grant.  Eventually  the  entiro  estate 
goes  to  charity.  She  was  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Rust  of  this  city.  Mr.  Rust 
and  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth  are  named 
as  executors.  Nearly  all  the  charlta.ble 
gifts  go  Into  effect  on  the  death  of  the 
huslband,  who  will  enjoy  the  income  of  the 
estate  during  Ihi's  ife. 

She  gave  $10,000  outright  to  the  Addison 
Gilbert  Hospital  In  Gloucester,  to  be  placed 
In  trust  and  the  income  to  be  used  to  main- 
the  "Ellas  E:  and  Esther  G.  Davidson  room 
already  furnished  by  me."  The  testatrix 
directs  that  .$40,000  be  set  aside  by  the 
executors,  the  Income  to  be  paid  to  her 
husband,  and  at  his  death  to  be  given  to 
their  children,  if  any  survive  them,  but  as 
no  children  do  survive  the  amount  on  her 
husband's   death   will   be   divided    thus: 

To  the  Children's  Hospital  $5000,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Frank  Davidson  Rust,  late  son  of 
t'he  testatrix;  to  the  Boston  Pilots'  Relief 
Society,  $1000;  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  $2000;  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  $2000;  to  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women,  $2000;  to  the  Boston  Father- 
less and  Widows'  Society,  $1000;  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Society,  $1000;  to  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  in  Bos- 
ton, $1000;  to  King's  Chapel  of  Hygienic 
Nursing,  $1000;  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  $5000,  "to  be  added  to  the  Frank 
Davidson  Rust  fund  hereinafter  provided"; 
to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  $2000:  to  the  West  End 
Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital,  $2000;  to 
I  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Weston, 
$2000;  to  the  Gwynne  Temporary  Home  for 
I  Children,  $2000.  The  last  four  bequests 
are  in  memory  of  her  son  Frank.  To  the 
Filrst  (Unitarian)  Parish  at  East  Bridge- 
water,  $2000,  to  be  known  as  the  Rust 
Fund;  to  the  East  Brldgewater  Public  Li- 
brary, $2000,  to  be  known  as  the  Rust  Fund 
the  income  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  A  number  of  relatives  and  friends 
also  received  gifts. 

To  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Gloucester, 
and  to  the  East  Bridgewaiter  Cemetery  $200 
each  is  given,  to  be  used  in  caring  for  the 
family  lots,  but  any  surplus  to  be  used  for 
the  general  Improvement  of  the  cemetefj'. 
To  the  Female  Charitable  Society  of 
Gloucester  is  given  $2000  in  trust,  the  in* 
come  to  (be  used  for  the  poor  in  memory  of 
the  testatrix's  aunt,  Ametta  Babson. 

To  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind  $5000  is  given,  to 
be  used  in  the  kindergarten  work.  From 
the  residue  of  the  estate  $15,000  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital,  the 
Income  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  hospital  as  a  memorial  to  Eldas  E. 
and  Ether  G.  Davidson  and  their  children. 
Whatever  remains  of  the  residue  after  the 
payment  of  this  amount  is  to  be  used  by  the 
executirs  then  serving-  at  their  discretion. 
The  will  is  dated  March  25,  1800. 


SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  13,  1902 
MANY  LARGE  BEQUESTS 


Will  of  Miss  Cox,  Late  of  Beacon  Street, 
Provides  Amply  for  Relatives  and  Gives 
Much  to  Charity 

Many  large  bequests,  both  of  a  public  and 
a  private  nature,  are  provided  for  in  the 
will  of  Miss  Sarah  .  Silver  Cox,  late 
of  2S5  Beacon  street,  which  has  just  been 
filed  for  probate.  The  sum  of  $5000  each  is 
given  to  the  Boston  Home  for  Incurable's, 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  the  Boston  In- 
dustrial School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  and  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  This 
last  bequest  is  for  the  country  week,  so- 
called.      The    will    provides    that    if    in    the 


opinion  of   I  i->  the 

i:.  shall  no  it  for 

!    they  may  plve  I'  ' 
other  i  :■'  may  select  for 

the  purpose  of  providing  fresh  air  and  vaca- 
tions In  the  country  tOl  .  The 
Bum  of  $-1000  is  given  to  Charics  J!.  Barnes, 
Jr.,  and  Mary  P.  Barnes,  who  arc-  dil 
to  apply  the  Income  to  the  support  and 
"nance  of  a  sewing  school  at  the 
Xorth  EJnd  Union  In  Boston.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  apply  the  principal  to  this  pur- 
pose or  to  use  It  In  any  other  charitable 
way  that  may  Boem  advisable  to  them. 

Not  to  mention  tho . :■  re  made  to 

distant  relatives  and  some  of  which  are 
quite  large,  there  are.  five  bequestH  of  $!!»,- 
WJ0  each  to  five  cousins,  three  of  I 
each  to  three  other  cousins,  one  of  :.'. 
to  an  uncle,  another  of  $10,000  to  another 
cousin,  two  of  $15,000  each  to  the  children 
of  a  cousin,  thretf  of  $15,000  each  to  th  j 
children  of  another  cousin,  while  still  an- 
other cousin  Is  remembered  with  a  bequest 
of  $5000. 

Octavlus  B.  Shreve  of  Topsfield  and  Ar- 
Ihur  Lincoln  of  Hir.gham  were  appointed 
executors  of  the  estate,  but  the  latter  has 
just  died. 

FAIR  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 


U3 


Storm  Interferes  with  Successful  Sale  of 
Articles  in  Aid  of  a  Worthy  Charity 

At  the  Ronton  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 
Fort  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Christ- 
mas sale  opened  for  the  second  and  last 
day  this  morning.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  snowstorm  there  was  not  a  large 
attendance,  and  this  was  deeply  regretted, 
because  the  funds  are  low  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  sufficient  money  for  running 
expenses.  There  are  thirteen  babies  in 
the  home  (two  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents),  and  that  there  is  need  of 
the  institution  no  one  doubts  who  visits 
the  place  and  sees  the  tiny  sufferers.  On 
Jan.  1  the  third  year  will  begin.  Pr  • 
to  the  opening  of  this  institution  there  was; 
no  place  In  town  open  to  the  blind  until 
the  child  was  five  years  old.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  chil- 
dren of  this  institution  may  be  admitte'l 
to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,    when    they   are  five   years   of   age. 

The  fair  finds  a  charming  sett! 
great  house  that  is  the  home  of  the  little 
ones.  The  apron  table  Is  in  charge  of  Sirs. 
W.  O.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Weinz:  pic- 
tures, Mrs.  E.  S.  Nesmith;  candy.  Miss 
Elizabeth    Thatcher:     fancy    articles.     Mrs. 

A.  B.  Burns:  domestic,  Mrs.  John  Gardner; 
doll  and  baby.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Davidson:  Christ- 
mas table,  Miss  Laura  Patten,  and  eafe\ 
Mrs.   F..  B.   Perkins.     Miss  Bertha   Snc 

in   charge    of   the    house.      The    patronesses 
include    such    prominent     v 
Louis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hunnewell:  Mrs, 
J.  Arthur  Beebe,   Mrs.   E.   P.   Mo 

B.  P.  Cheney.  Mrs.  George  A.  Monks.  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Mrs.  Ashton  WiHard, 
Mrs.  Oliver  Ames.  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sar- 
gent and  Mrs.  Elisha  Converse.  The  fair 
will  continue  open   until  six   o'clock. 

Heleu    Keller    at  n    Sculpture'  Exhibi- 
tion 

Yesterday  morning  Miss  Helen  Keller 
visited  the  exhibition  of  Bela  L.  Pratt's 
sculptures  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  galleries, 
^ew-bury  street.  She  takes  much  interest 
iq  sculpture,  and  occasionally  pays  a  visit 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  examine 
'the  statuary.  By  passing  her  hands  light. y 
over  the  surfaces  of  a  statue,  statuette, 
bust  or  relief,  she  is  able  to  conceive  a 
very  just  idea  of  its  plastic  qualities,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  she  obtains  an  im- 
pression of  the  forms  which  is  more  exact, 
delicate  and  subtle  than  that  of  m.^st  per- 
sons who  can  see.  She  was  evidentlly  deep- 
ly interested  and  much  please!  yesterday, 
and  it  was  a  most  wonderful,  interesting 
and  touching  sight  to  watch  her  while  she 
felt  of  the  various  exhibits.  The  eloquence 
of  her  hands,  as  she  moved  them  siowly 
and  with  infinite  care  over  a  bas-relief,  for 
instance,  was  something  extremely  fine 
and  rare  to  see.  In  order  to  examine  sum 
of  the  larger  pieces  of  sculpture  she  was 
obliged  to  mount  a  stepladder  to  reach  the 
upper  parts  of  the  works.  She  recognized 
the  portrait  bust  of  Phillips  Brooks  in- 
stantly, without  having  received  any  intima- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  of  this  ex- 
hibition may  be  extended  for  a  week  or  two 
beyond  the  limits  originally  fixed  for  its 
close.  It  is  attracting  much  attention  vd 
an  unusual  degree  of  Interest. 


SHARE  IN  BILLINGS  MILLION 


Question  as  to  Whether  Seven  of  the  126 
Charitable  Societies  Chosen  by  Executors 
Will  Benefit 

When  Robert  C.  Billings  of  the  firm  of 
Faulkner,  Page  &  Company  left  a  residue 
of  about  $1,000,000  from  his  estate  of  almost 
$3,000,000  to  be  divided  among  such  char- 
itable objects  as  should  seem  proper  to  his 
executors,  he  gave  them  all  the  time  they 
should  wish  in  making  such  apportionment, 
and  allowed  them  to  use  their  "taste"  hi 
the  selection.  So  their  list  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest.  It  became  public  today 
through  the  appearance  of  the  executors, 
Thomas  Minns  and  J.  S.  Kendall,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday,  to  have  the 
Court  determine  whether  their  provisional 
distribution  comes  within  the  discretionary 
powers  accorded  them  under  the  will.  Only 
seven  in  their  list  of  126  charitable  objects 
are  in  doubt.  These  are  the  Eoston  Teach- 
ers' Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Bank  Offi- 
cers' Association  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Franklin  Typographical  Society  of  Boston, 
the  M.  S.  P.  C.  to  A.,  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  of  Boston,  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  and  Boston  Public 
Library.     The  executors'  list  is  as  follows: 

Carney  Hospital;  Free  Hospital  for  "Women, 
Brdokline;  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital;  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital;  Willard  Hospital, 
Bedford;  Convalescent  Home  of  the  Children's 
Hospital ;  Boston  Floating  Hospital ;  House  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  McLean  street;  Sharon  San- 
itarium, Sharon;  Faulkner  Hospital  Corporation, 
West  Roxburv;  Taunton  Hospital;  "Waltham  Hos- 
pital; Addison  Gilbert  Hospital,  Gloucester;  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  New  Bedford;  North  Adams 
Hospital;  Bay-Kimball  Hospital,  Putnam,  Conn.; 
Sunny  Bank  Home  for  Convalescing  Women  and 
Children.  Watertown;  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum, Jamaica  Plain;  Gwynne  Temporary  Home 
for  Children.  Boston;  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers;  New  Bedford  Orphans'  Home; 
New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren; Industrial  Home  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  Boston;  South  End  Day  Nur- 
sery Association;  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies;  Tyler  Street  Day  Nursery;  Perkins  In- 
stitution; New  Bedford  Day  Nursery;  Instruc- 
tive District  Nursery  Association,  Boston;  Tre- 
mont  Dispensary;  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Conva- 
lescents. Boston:  St.  Monica's  Home;  Home  for 
Agod  Women,  Revere  street;  Home  for  Aged 
Men,  Boston;  Roxbury  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Women:  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Roxbury; 
Burnap  Home  for  Aged  Women ;  Mt.  Pleasant 
Home,  Dorchester;  New  Bedford  Home  for  Aged; 
Home  for  Aged  People  in  Fall  River;  Lawrence 
Home  for  Aged  People;  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  Eoston;  Leominster  Home  for  Old  Ladies; 
Charlotte  Home,  North  Andover;  Temporary 
Home  for  Working  Women,  Boston;  trustees  of 
Soldiers'  Home,  Chelsea ;  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
House.  Milford,  N.  H. ;  Massachusetts  Home  for 
Intemperate  Women,  Roxbury;  Temporary  Home 
for  Discharged  Fems.le  Prisoners,  Dedham;  John 
Howard  Industrial  Home;  Boston  Asylum  and  i 
Farm.  School,  Thompson's  Island;  Association  for  j 
the  Work  of  Mercy,  Boston;  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Boston  Children's  Friend  Society;  New  England 
Department  of  Church  Temperance  Society; 
Salem  Female  Charitable  Association;  Widows' 
Society,  Boston;  Roxbury  Charitable  Society;  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Women  in  New 
Bedford;  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
Bedford;  Fairhaven  Poor  Society;  South  End 
House  Association;  Lincoln  House  Association; 
Hale  House  Association;  Helen  Weld  House  As- 
sociation, Boston:  Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  So- 
ciety; North  End  Guild  of  New  Bedford;  Bunker, 
Hill  Boys'  Club  of  Charlestown;  St.  Andrews 
Congregation  of  New  Orleans;  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Life  Saving  Corps;  Boston  Port  and  Sea- I 
men's  Aid  Society;  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  So 
ciety;  Woman's  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  Bos- 
ton;  ladies'  branch  New  England  Port  Society, 
New  Bedford;  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  | 
and  Destitute  Clergymen.  Boston;  Boston  Teach- 
ers' Mutual  Benellt  Association;  Bank  Officers'  ! 
Association    of    Boston;    Franklin    Typographical  i 

i  iy;  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.;  Animal 
Rescue  League  of  Boston;  Boston  Provident 
Association;  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  (to  form  a  "Robert  Charles  Billings] 
fund."  for  the  care  of  poor,  sick  students  at  | 
the  Stillman  Infirmary) ;  president  and  fellows 
hi  Harvard  College  (to  form  a  Robert  Charles 
Billings  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  Gray 
Herbarium);  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  (for  the  Arnold  Arboretum);  president 
and  trustees  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston;  Berea 
College;  Welesley  College;  Tuskegee  Institute;: 
Lincoln.  Memorial  University;  Fisk  University, 
Nashville;  Atlanta  University;  Fairmount  Col- 
lege, Wichita,  Ks. ;  Mayesville  Institute,  Maves- 
ville,     S,     C. ;     Meadvllle    Theological     Seminary; 

American  Unitarian  Association;  Trustees  pf  the 
Lowell  Textile  School.  Lowell;  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy;  Mlddiesi  :■:  School,  Concord;  trustees 
of  the  Howe  School,  Billerica;  Haokley  School, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (for  proposed  Hale  dormitory); 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton;  trustees  of  Abbot 
Female  Academy.  Andover;  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music;  trustees  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
He  Library;  Leominster  Public  Library;  Medfteld 
Public  Library;  town  of  Eastham,  public  library; 
Boston  Medical  Library ;  Boston  Atheneum; Boston 
Library;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society;  Bosto- 
nian  Society;  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusatts; 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  proprietors  ot 
King's  Chapel;  First  Church  in  Boston;  Olivet 
Congregational    Church    of    Roxbury;    Rosiindale 


Unitarian  Church;  First  Congregational  Society 
(Unitarian),  Jamaica  Plain;  First  Congregational 
Society,  New  Bedford;  First  Parish  of  Cohasse  ; 
Beechwood  Congregational  Church  Cohasset 
ministerial  fund  of  First  Parish  of  Pembroke, 
town  of  Cohasset  (for  a  public  park);  town  of 
Cohasset  (for  a  park  at  Beechwood). 

Mr.^  Billings  died  June  12,  1S99,  leaving 
an  estate  o£  $2,636,411.05,  of  which  $280,- 
606.10  was  in  personal  property,  and  $2,- 
355,8G4.i)4  in  real  estate.  The  will  contained 
private  bequests  amounting  to  $600,000,  and 
rjublic  bequests  of  $900,000. 
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Residue  of  the  Billings 

Estate  Divided  for 

126  Objects. 


SEVEN  MAY  BE  LEFT  OUT. 


Doubts  in  Court  as  to  Their 

Eligibility  to  Terms 

of  the  Will. 


The  will  of  the  late  Robert  C.  Billings, 
of  the  firm  of  Faulkner,.  Page  &  Co., 
and  a  resident  of  Jamaica  Plain,  who 
died  in  June,  1899,  leaving  an  estate  of 
$3,000,000.  was  before  Judges  Knowlton, 
Morton,  Lathi-op,  Barker  and  Hammond 
in  the  supreme  court  yesterday  to  have 
determined  whether  the  provisional  dis- 
tribution by  the  executore  of  the  residue 
of  his  estate  of  over  $1,000,000,  among 
11!';  institutions  and  societies,  comes  with- 
in the  discretion  given  to  them  by  his 
will  to  apply  the  residue  "to  such  char- 
itable purposes  as  to  them  shall  seem 
proper."  Only  seven  of  the  126  institu- 
tions named  are  in  doubt,  however,  for 
it  is  conceded  that  the  other  119  are 
valid  public  charities,  and  proper  ob- 
jects of  selection  by  the  executors.  As 
to  seven  of  the  whole  number  there  is 
a  doubt  as  to  their  being  valid  public 
charities,  and  the  court  is  to  decide. 

The  testator  disposed  of  practically 
his  whole  estate  by  his  will  to  public 
charities,  and  more  than  $800,000  have 
been  paid  by  his  executors  to  public 
charities  under  specific  legacies.  This 
case  deals  with  the  residue  or  surplus 
after  paying  the  specific  legacies.  The 
will  clothed  his  executors  with  a  wide 
discretion,  and  directed  them  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  among  charitable  pur- 
poses they  might  select.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly made  a  list  of  126  charitable 
institutions  and  societies.  The  seven 
whose  charitable  nature  is  questioned 
from  a  legal  standpoint  are  the  Boston 
Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
Bank  Officers'  Association,  Franklin 
Typographical  Society,  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  the  Animal  Bescue  League, 
Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
and  the  Boston  Library. 

The  suit  is  a  friendly  one  to  have  the 
court  determine  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
tribution for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  executors.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  executors  wereAlfred  Hemen- 


wav  and  C.  B.  Barnes.  Jr.,  and  Asst- 
Atty.-Gen.  Nash  appeared  for  the  com- 
monwealth. The  court  reserved  its  de- 
cision upon  the  seven  doubtful  institu- 
tions, t 

The  distribution  is  apparently  among 
the  126  institutions,  share  and  share 
alike,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

Gal-ney  Hospital:  Frac,  Hospital  for  Women, 
Brooklino:  \  ihoer.t  Memorial  Hospital;  Mas- 
sachusetts G'eneral  Hospital;  Willard  Hos- 
pital. Bedford;  Convalescent  Home  of  the 
Children's  Hospital;  Boston  Floating  Hospital; 
House  of  the  Good  Samaritan.   McLean  street; 

Sbaron  Sanitarium,   Sharon;  Faulkner  Hospital 
Corporation.  West  Roxbury;  Taunton  Hospital; 
Waltham  Hospital;    Addison  Gilbert  Hospital, 
Gloucester;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  Bedford; 
North  Adams  Hospital;   Day-Kimball  Hos*pltal, 
Putnam,    Gt. ;    Sunny   Bank   Home   for  Conva- 
lescing   Womeo    and      Children,      Watertown; 
Massachusetts   Infant  Asylum,   Jamaica  Plain; 
Gwynne   Temporary    Home    for   Children,    Bos- 
ton;   New    England    Home  for  Little   Wander- 
ers;  New  Bedford  Orphans'   Home;   New   Eng- 
land   Peabody    Home    for    Crippled    Children; 
Industrial  Home   School  for  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  Boston;  South  End  Day  Nur- 
sery   Association;    Boston    Nursery    for    Blind 
Babies;    Tyler    Street    Day    Nursery;    Perkins 
Institution;    New    Bedford    Day    Nursery;    In- 
structive District  Nursery  Association.  Boston; 
Tremont    Dispensary;     St.    Luke's    Home    for 
Convalescents,    Boston;     St.    Monica's    Home; 
Home  for  Aged  Women,   Revere*'.street;  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  Boston;  Roxbury  Home  for  Chil- 
dren   and   Aged   Women;      Home      for     Aged 
Couples,     Roxbury;     Burnap    Home    for    Aged 
Women;  Mt.  Pleasant  Home,  Dorchester;  New 
Bedford    Home     for    Aged;     Home     for    Aged 
I  People    in    Fall    River;    Lawrence    Home    for 
Aged  People;  Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women, 
Boston;    Leominster    Home    for-    Old    Ladles: 
!  Charldtte    Home,    North    Andover;  •  Temporary 
Home:  for   Working   Women,.  Boston;    trustees 
of    Soldiers'    Home,    Chelsea;    Girjp'    Friendly 
Society  House,   Milford,   N.    H.;   Massachusetts 
Home  for  Intemperate  Wromen,  Roxbury;  Tem- 
porary  Home    for   Discharged   Female    Prison- 
ers,  Dedham;   John   Howard  Industrial  Home; 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School,   Thompson's 
island;    Association    for    the    Work    of    Mercy, 
Boston;    Massachusetts    Society    for    tie    Pre- 
vention  of  Cruelty   to   Children;    Boston    Chil- 
dren's Friend    Society;    New    England   Depart- 
ment   of    Church    Temperance    Society;.   Salem 
Female    Charitable    Association;    Widows'    So- 
ciety,    Boston;     Roxbury     Charitable'    Society; 
Association    for    the    Relief    of    Aged    Women 
in  New  Bedford;   Charity  Organization  Society 
of     New    Bedford;     Fairhaven    Poor     Society; 
South  End  House  Association;  Lincoln  House 
Association;    Hale    House    Association;    Helen 
Weld     House     Association.     Boston;     Jamaica 
Plain   Friendly    Society;    North    End   Guild   of 
New    Bedford;     Bunker    Hill    Boys'     Club    of 
Charlestown;;    St.     Andrews    Congregation    of 
New    Orleans;    U.     S.    Volunteer    Life    Saving 
Corps-  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society; 
Boston     Seamen's    Friend     Society;     Woman's 
Seaman's    Friends      Society,     Boston:     Ladles' 
branch  New  England   Port  Society,  New  Bed- 
ford;  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Des- 
titute   Clergymen.    Boston;    Boston    Teachers' 
Mutual  Benetit  Association;  .Bank  Officers  As- 
sociation   of    Boston  ;Tranklin    Typographical 
Society;    Massachusetts   S.    P.    C.    A.;.  Animal 
Rescue    League   of    Boston;    Boston    Provident 
Association;  president  and  fellows-  of  Harvard 
College    (to   form   a    "Robert   Charles  Billings 
fund  "  for  the   care  of  poor,   sick  students  at 
the  Stillman  Infirmary);  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  College  (to  form  a  Robert  Charles 
Billings  fund,  the  income  to  bo  used  for  the  Gray 
Herbarium);  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  (for  the  Arnold  Arboretum);  president 
and     trustees    of     Bates     College.     Lewiston; 
Berea    College;     Wellesley    College;    Tuskegee 
Institute;    Lincoln    Memorial    University;    Fisk 
University,      Nashville;      Atlanta      University; 
Fairmount  College.   Wichita..  Kan. ;  Mayesville 
Institute.   Mayesville.    S.    C:    Meadville  Theo- 
logical Seminary:  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion-   Trustees   of  the   Lowell   Textile   School, 
Lowell;    Phillips    Exeter   Academy;    Middlesex 
school.  Concord;  trustees  of   the  Howe  school, 
Billerica;    Haokley    school.   Tarrytown.    N.    Y. 
(for  proposed  Hale  dormitory);  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy    Groton;   trustees  of  Abbot  Female  Acad- 
emy    Andover:   New  England   Conservatory  of 
Music-    trustees    of     the     Boston    Public     Li- 
brary; Leominster  Public  Library,  Medneld .Pub- 
lic Library;    town  of   Eastham.. for   Public   li- 
brary;   Boston   Medical  Library;  "Boston   Athe- 
neum •  Boston  Library;  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
oral  History-  N.  B.  Historical-Genealogical  So- 
ciety-    Bostoniau    Society;    Colonial   Society  of 
Massachusetts;     Massachusetts    Historical    So- 
ciety    proprietors    of     King's    Chapel;     First 
rhnrch     in     Boston;      Olivet     Congregational 
Church     of     Roxbury;      Rosiindale.     Unitarian 
Church-    First    Congregational   Society   (Units- 

m Sti  5SKJF »aS«^ 

BEQUESTS  BY  MISS  COX. 
The  will  of  Miss  Sarah  Silver  Cox. 
who  resided  at  285  Beacon  street,  file* 
for  nrobate  in  the  Suffolk  county  .probate 
court  vesterday,  contains  several  publlo 
™?™,yi     They    are    $5000    each    to   the 

mmm^ 

^Sriffi  di^To  imoof  in  personal 

The  will  «.lsPosfleasted  Nov.  18,  190L  and 

bequests     It  is  °fted  £ov.      ,  hatT  just 

5feTSan™.  £&°??is  executor,. 


$1 


,000,000 
GOES  BEGGING 


When  Thomas  Minns  of  Boston  and 
Joseph  S.  Kendall  ot  Cohasset,  executors 
of  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Charles 
Billings,  who  died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  June 
12,  1899,  had  complied  with  all  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator  they  found  that  $1,- 
000,000  of  the  charitable  merchant's  money 
remained.  The  problem  that  now  and  for 
months  has  confronted  the  executors  Is 
just  how  to  divide'this  money.  The  testa- 
tor only  partly  aided  them  in  a  clause 
found  in  the  last  codicil  to  his  will,  which 
directs  them  to  apply  this  surplus  to 
"such  charitable  purposes  as  they  may  see 
fit." 

Since  last  June  Messrs.  Minns  ana 
Kendall  have  been  preparing  a  list  of  In- 
stitutions, organizations  and  movements 
which  they  considered  came  under  the 
head  of  "charity."  They  wrote  to  institu- , 
tions  all  over  the  country  for  a  brief 
status  of  their  standing  and  work.  Yes-  j 
terday  their  attorneys  presented  the  list, 
comprising  126  institutions,  charitable,  ed- 
ucational and  religious,  asking  the  full 
Supreme  Court  for  instructions  as  to 
whether  each  of  the  institutions  in  the 
list  is  a  "public  charity"  within  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  will  and  codicil.  They 
desire  ■  the  court  to  elect  which  of  the 
proposed  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  a, 
portion  of  the  surplus.  The  court's  de- 
cision will  be  handed  down  later. 

The    institutions    selected    by    the    executors 
are-: 

.  GREATER  BOSTON. 
Association    for    the    Work    of  Mercy. 
American    Unitarian    Association. 
Animal    Rescue    League. 
Burnap     Home    for    Aged    "Women. 
Boston    Asylum    ami    Farm    School   for   Indigent 

Boys.  Thompson's  Island. 
Boston    Children's    Friend    Society. 
Bunker    Hill    Boys'    Club,     Charlestown. 
Boston's   Seamen's   Friend    Society. 
Boston    Port   and   Seamen's   Aid    Society. 


St    Liik«ra  Home  for  Convalescent*. 
St.    MonWs   Home   for  St.    Margaret  » 
hood. 

Tremont    Dispensary. 
Temporary    Home  for  Working  Women. 
Tyler  Street   Day  Nursery  Tlh„_ 

Trunteen  «'  tho  Boston  Pnblla  T'"?rnr^,n„1„ 
United   States  Volunteer  Mfe-Havlng  ™-P»- 
Vincent   Memorial  Hospital.  Chambers  strc-t. 
Widows'   Society.  ,     .,    ,  . 

Women's    Seamen's    Friends    Society. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Addison  Gilbert   Hospital.  Gloucester. 
Association    for    the    Relief   ot    Aged    Women. 

'  Beechwood  Congregational  Churen  of  cohasset. 
Charity  OrtranlOTtinil  Society.  New  Bedford. 
Charlotte    Home.    North    Andover. 
Falrliaven  Poor  Society,  Falrhavom 
First   Congregational    Society,    New   Bedford. 
First  Parish   of   Cohasset. 

Home    for   ASod    People.    Pall    »«**■.  „nrt 

Ladles'    Branch    v?    the    New     England     Port 

Society,    New   T'.edford. 

Lawrence    Academy^    Groton.  „„.-„„„„ 

I,awrence    none    for    Agorl    Poop  o.    Lawrence. 

I^omlnstor  Public.  Library,   I^omlnster. 

LtomSster  Home  for  old  Ladies,    Leominster. 

Lowell   Textile   School.    I"well. 

Medfleld    Public  Library,    Medfield. 

Middlesex   School,    Concord. 
North   Adams  Hospital,    North  Adams. 
North  End   Guild.    New   Bedford.  r„,,,nr,, 

New    Bedford's    Orphans'    Home.    New    Bedford. 
New    Bedford   Day   Nursery.    New    Bedford. 
New  Bedford  Home  for  Aged,   New  Bedford 
Salem    Female     Charitable     Association,     Salem. 
Sharon    Sanitarium. 
St     Luke's   Hospital,    New   Bedford. 
Taunton    Hospital,    Taunton. 
Tomrorary   Home   for  Discharged  Female   Prla- 
,     oners.    Dedham. 
Town  of  Eastham  (for  Public  Library  of  said 

TotToi  Cohasset  (for  a  public  library). 

Town    of  Cohasset    (for   a   Parkin    the    section 

of    the    town    known    as    Beechwood). 
Trustees   of   the   ministerial    fund    of    tho   First 

TrStSs  or  SSeWemale  Academy,  Andover. 
Trustees  of  the  Howe  School.  Biller  ea. 
trustees    of    the    Soldiers'    Home    in    Massachu- 
setts,   Chelsea.  !«._«, 
Waltham   Hospital,   Waltham. 
Wellealej"    College,    Wellesley. 
Wlllard  Hospital,  Bedford. 

OTHER  STATES. 
Atlanta  University.  Atlanta  Ga. 
Bates  college    LewtBton,  Me.       . 

T^>ren    College,    Berea,    Conn. 

myei<l,nhalf  Hospital     IJjtnan,  gCjnU. 
College,^  Wchlta.,     Kan. 

G|l.,s.    t-  >ioeletv    House.    Mllford,    N 


Bostoti    Teachers'    Mutual    Beneflt    Association. 
Bunk   Officers'    Association   of  Boston. 
Boston     Provident     Association. 
Boston   Medical   Library. 
Boston  Library. 

Boston    Society    of    Natural    History. 
Bostouian   Society. 
Boston    Floating    Hospital. 
Boston  Nursery   for   Blind  Babies. 
Carney    Hospital. 

Convalescent  Home   of  the  Children's   Hospital. 
Colonial    Society. 
First   Church   In   Boston. 

First    Congregational    Society    (Unitarian),    Ja- 
maica Plain. 
Franklin  Typographical   Society. 
Faulkner    Hospital    Corporation,    West    Roxbury. 
Free    Hospital    for    Women.     Brookllne. 
Gwynne  Temporary  Home  for  Children. 
Home  for  Aged  Women,    Revere  street. 
Home    for    Aged    Men. 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women. 
Home  for  Aged  Couples.   Ro.xbury. 
Helen    Weld   House   Association. 

Harvard  College,  to  form  a  permanent  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Robert  Charles  Billings 
Fund,"  the  Income  to  be  used  for  the  care  of 
poor  and  sick  students  under  the  treatment  of 
the   Stillman    Infirmary. 

Harvard  College,  to  form  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,"  "the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

Harvard  College,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretem. 

Hale  House  Association. 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  McLean  street. 

Instructive   District    Nursery  Association, 


Fairmon 

F,SU    ^u^Vle^'HouserMlTford.   N    H 
„J    School      Tarrytown-on-Hudson.     N.     t. 

^SrSiSSr  ffiS     Cumberland, 

MlveTville  Educational  and  Industrial  Institute, 

MeiSe^Theologlcal      Seminary,      Meadville, 

™ar?wTdon»ion^^  Cleans, 
T&e&l^nd  Industrial  Institute.  Tus- 
kegee,   Ala. 

|     !  ! 

Will  of  Late  Miss  Cox  Leaves 
Large  Bequests  to  Beaton  Hos- 
pitals and  Institutions. 
^The  will  of  -Miss  Ma,-,-  Sarah  Silver 
Cox.  late  uf  286  Beuco,)  Sir  id.  tiled 
yesterday  for  probate  at  the  Suffolk 
Registry,  is  unique  because  of  the  num- 
cf  the.  private  bequests. 
number    of   public   gifts 


■  ber    ar.d 
There    were 
also. 


.  NJ°.I:  J-0  me"t:°r)  those  which  are  made 
to  distant  relatives  -<md  some  of  whit* 
a;.'e,,c!"'tf  larp.  tntte  are  five  bequests 
°f„  Wo, 000  each  to  five  cousins,  three  of 
*r'S°  eaeh  to  th''ee  other  cousins'  one 
or  $25,0W  to  an  oriole,  another  of  $10,000 
Industrial  School  for  Crippled   and   Deformed  '  ..  .V^1^.1',   cousin,    two    of    $15,00  1    each 

i  to  the- children  of  a  cousin,  three  of  $15,- 
i  ooo    each     to     the    children    of    another 
in,   while  still  another  cousin  is  re- 
membered with  a  bequest  of  S5C00 

I  lie  sum  of  $5000  each  is  given  to  th 
Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  Massachi  sett! 
Hospital  for  the  Blind,  the  Boston  In- 
dustrial School  for  Crippled  and  De 
formed  Children  and  the  Boston  Y.  M 
,c-  u-  ,  s  last  be°.»est  is  for  the  CouTn. 
ry  Week,  so  called.  The  will  provider 
lhat  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  executor,; 
the  legacy  to  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U,  shall  no 


Children 

John  Howard  Industrial  Home. 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society. 

Lincoln    House    Association. 

Massachusetts  Historical   Society. 

Massachusetts    General   Hospital. 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,   Jamaica  Plain. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty    to   Animals. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

Massachusetts  Home  for  Intemperate  "Women, 
Roxbury. 

Mt.   Pleasant   Home,   Dorchester. 

New  England   Home  for   Little   Wanderers. 


New    England    Peabody    Home    for    Crippled    be   needed  bv 


it  for  the 

it    to 


Children.  Hyde  Park. 

New   England   Conservatory  of  Music. 

New    England    Department   of    Church    Tem- 
perance   Society. 

New  England   Historic-Genealogical   Society. 

Olivet  Congregational  Church.   Roxbury. 

Proprietors  of   the  Boston  Atheneum. 

Proprietors   of   King's    Oliapel. 

Perkins   Institution   and   Massachusetts  School 
for  Blind. 

Roxbury    Home      for      Children      and    Aged 
Women. 

Rosllndale  Unitarian    Church. 

Roxbury  Charitable  Society,    South  End. 

Society   for  the   Relief  of  Aged  and   Destitute    Seem    advisable    to    them. 
Clergymen.  j      Octavlus    B.    Shreve    of   Toosfield    an 

South  End  Day  Nursery  Association.  <  Arthur    Lincoln    of    H'mgham 

Sunny    Bank    Home    for    Convalescent    Women!  Pointed    executors    i 
and   Children.   Watertown.  'latter  has  just  (lied 


.  ,  -.._  Country   Weel 

i  they   may  give   it    to   such   other  publi 

|  charity  as  they  may  select  for  the  pur 

i  pose    ot    providing-   fresh    air   ar.d    vaea 

tions  in  the  country  for  poor  children 

The  sum  of  $4000  is  given  to  Chaj-le 
B  Barnes,  Jr..  and  Mary  P.  Banip, 
who  are  directed  to  apply  the  income  t 
the  support  and  maimenar.ee  of  a  sew 
inS  school  at  the  North  End  Union  i 
Boston.  They  are  authorized  to  appl 
the  principal  to  this  purpose  or  to  us 
it  in  any  other  charitable  way  that  ma; 


Prom 


Date 


A.VJL 


T"na  will  of  the  late-  .Mrs.  Nancy  E. 

I    provides   |2 for   the    l'-'n:ins' 

lust#ute   f'T  lire  Blind,   ami 
the  kindergarten  work  of  that  v. 
institution. 

ADVERTISER,  S0ST0M4 
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the    estate.      Th 

and  an  applicatio 


PATHETIC  LITTLE  BUND  BABIES. 

They  Appeal  to  the  Mother  Heart  ol 
Every  Woman  Who  Seen  Tliem-.V 
Pair  to  Benefit  Them. 

•It  is  much  easier  to  be  generous,  when 

one  can  actually  see  the  people  whom  the 

.    is  to  help."   said   a   lad/    mo   other 

one      "To  play  whist  for  an  afternoon  at 

the'   Westminster   (or  the  b<  a   day 

ry  at   the  other   end    ol 
,,,    patronize    a   sale    at   the  ick    or 

•he  Vendome  to  help  along  a  hospital  way 
put    of    town    takes    tl  ■■'!    element 

I  mt  of  the  giving  for  me.  I  can  be  much 
more  generous  if  I  can  see  and  meet  the 
people  I  am  expected  to  aid." 

No  such  objection  applies  to  the  fair  in 
aid  of  the  home  for  blind  babies  In 
bury,  for  it  is  held  at  the  home  itself, 
where,  it  the  many  pretty  things  displayed 
for  sale  have  not  already  loosened  the 
purse  strings,  the  babies  themselves  on  the 
floor  above  will  do  so  most  effectually. 

"There  is  nothing  so  interesting  in  the 
world  as  a  baby,"  says'Jacob  Biis,  "unless 
it  be  two  babies  or  20."  And  so,  th 
no  prettier  sight  In  the  world  than  that 
which  meets  the  visitor  who  for  the  first 
time  peeps  into  the  home  nursery  and  sees 
the  little  ones  at  play  there— unless  it  is 
a  day  nursery,  or  some  place  where  babies 
most  do'  congregate. 

These  babies  are  just  as  sweet  and  in- 
teresting, just  as  lovable,  just  as  pretty 
and  full  of  play  as  any  babies,  and  can- 
not fail  to  appeal  to  the  mother  heart  of 
every  women  who  visits  the  fair. 

It  'is  only  when  they  are  still  a  moment 
that  the  real  pathos  of  their  condition  is 
most  evident.  They  pass  listless  fingers 
over  the  toys  they  cannot  see,  trying  to 
learn  their  shape  and  some  notion  of  their 
general  appearance,  one  little  fellow 
looking  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  his 
nurse's  voice  as  if  with  a  rapt  lntentness 
of  listening  the  little  soul  must  burst  the 
bonds  which  fettered  the  poor  little  mma 
and  eive  it  the  light  it  so  sadly  craved. 

But  most  of  them  lea,n  back  in  their 
chairs  with  pathetic  resignation,  or  still 
more  pathetic  apathy  as  if  they  had 
learned  even  thus  early,  that  it  was  no 
use,  that,  what  they  wished  for  most  would 
not  come. 

The   home   was   opened   about   two   years 
ago,  on  a  fine  old  estate  in  Koxbury 
has  since  its  beginning  sheltered  3d  babies. 

These  babies  canr.ot  enter  the  regular 
day  nurseries  because  they  require  more 
attention  than  the  busy  matrons  have  time 
to  give,  so  in  many  cases  they  are  left  at 
home  strapped  to  chairs  or  beds,  all  day, 
while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  or. 
Worse  still,  are  rendered  partly  uncon- 
scious by  drugs.  From  this  the  home  tes- 
cues  them.  They  are  kept  until  they  are 
of  kindergarten  age,  when  they  may  enter 
the  Perkins  institution.  Many  babies  are 
entrusted  to  the  home  temporarily. 

Important  hints  and  instructions  are  giv- 
iy  the  nurses  who  are  experienced  in 
such  work,  to  all  mothers  with  blind  ba- 
bies, whether  placed  in  the  home  or  not, 
in  order  that  such  babies  may  have  the 
bast  care  and  training  possible. 

As  to  the  fair,  there  are  useful  and  fan- 
'cy  articles,  home-made  candy,  preserves, 
etc..  on  sale  on  tables  presided  over  by 
representatives  of  the  Chapel  Club  of  Dr. 
PeNormandie's  church,  the  Dorcas  society 
and  Trinity  church,  both  of  Melrose,  and 
the  S.  E.  W.  Ten  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
church,  as  well  as  a  cafe  in  charge  of  the 
Emergency  Club  of  Dorchester. 

The  fair  opened  yesterday  at  10  and  will 
last  till  tonight  at  the  same  hour.  On 
both  afternoons  a  concert  forms  en  impor- 
tant feature.  Mrs.  D.  L.  White,  a  former 
soloist  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  sang 
yesterday  afternoon. 


Those  wismng  to  help  the  home  who  are 
not  able  to  attend  the  fair,  will  have 
another  opportunity  on  the  30th,  when  Mrs. 
Dunlop  Smith  will  present  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  at  Chlckering 
hall  for  its  benefit.  A  number  of  prom- 
inent society  women  are  interested  in  the 
affair. 


$80,000  IN 


to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  for  a  "St. 
James's  Free  Bed,"  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge, 
$5000;  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  for  a  : 
"Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  Free  Bed,"  $5000; 
to  the  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  for 
charitable  work  under  the  name  of  the 
"Paddock  Memorial  1,"  $5000;  to-  the  Cam- 
bridge Homes  for  Aged  People,  $5000;  to 
the  Society  of  Natural  History,  Portland, 
§2000;  to  the  Old  Ladles'  Home,  Portland, 
$2000. 


PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 
LONGFELLOW'S  SISTER, 


From . 





Under  the  will  of  Mary  Greenleaf,  sister 
oi   the   poet   Longfellow,    about  $80,000   out 

IU U?  ?.  1 ,0f  ■?~-5'000  ls  =iven  t0  religious 
and  charitable  institutions. 

The  principal  public  bequests  are:— 

e  Ja°n?\e-.  l™stees  o£  donations  to  the  Prot- 
S  £Kf?opal  church,  diocese  of  Mass., 
$25  000  52000  to  go  to  the  chancel  repair  fund 
it  T,„  .Uied  e?»ecia»y  ^  the  beneflt  f 
St.  James   church,  No.  Cambridge    and  the 

saL0rveofV,le  b,aIa"Ce  t0  S°  ?™  « 
time  bring.  *  °f  that  churoh  for  lhe 

To  the  Avon  pi.  home,  Cambridge,  $1000. 
Rpxbur'y,  »XS   HOme   f°r    C— 'scents,  . 

To  the  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Tnsti 
tution  for  the  Blind,  $5000.         rcrKlns  Instl"  ] 

and    toh^eInVn  *he  ReIief  of  Widows 
f^„  t^    ,'       ns    of    Deceased    Clergymen    nf 
the  Episcopal  church,  $5000.       le'8ymen    of  | 
Ta™°      n    Cambrk'se   hospital,    for   a    "St 
James  Free  Bed,"  $5000 

charit^-.e'^-  J»h5tote"*«.  *>r 
"Paddock  m^tiaT"  $5000he  "^  °f  the 
Pie,  $5000.  Cambriage  Homes  ?°*  Aged  Peo- 

pXnd^lV0'  Naturai  Hi^y-: 

To  the  Old  Lad 


A  novelty  in  programmes  made  its  ap- 
pearance last  evening  at  the  Forenight 
given  by  the  Boston  Singing  Club  at 
Chickering  Hall.  Aside  from  the  regular! 
programme  an  elaborate  one  with  raised 
letters  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  patrons  of  the  club,  of  whom  about 
50  were' present  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  So.  Boston.  _^~~; 

The  programmes  were  arranged  for  by 
H.  G.  Tucker,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  onlookers  to  witness  the  delight 
of  the  blind  children  on  receiving  them,  as 
they  were  entirely  unexpected. 

rassrffews 


Date 


WORK  OF  THE  BT^WBtSS' 


«$ d^rpSnT  sr for  wom-  ■*» 

To     ZM-a\ne  Historjcal  Soc,  WOO 
bridV  £   mdustrial    branch    of    the    Cam 

the     Episconai     ti,.., ,. 

ool, 


Cambridge,  IC"1     "Mologleal     Sch, 

The  third  clause  leaves  $58,000  to  R  H 
Dana  in  trust  for  the  beneflt  of  a  niece] 
iMlen  Longfellow  of  Auburndale,  and  at 
the  letter's  death  $M0O  is  to  go  to  the  Soc'y 
for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Disabled  Epis- 
copal Clergymen;  $5000  to  the  Domestic 
and  I-oreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
irotesiant  Episcopal  Church,  and  $3000 
to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston 


In  the  special  notice-  column  of  tb 
News  today-  appears  the  announcemen 
of  an  apron  sale  by  Miss  Isabella  Roinl 
ily  at  her  home  30  Market  street.  Mis! 
Romily  is  a  living'  example-  of  wha! 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  person  dej 
void  of  eyesight,  where  patience  anl 
persistency  are  present  in  sufficient  de 
gree.  Miss  Romily  has  an  exhibito 
of  many  fancy  and  useful  articles,  th 
work  of  her  own  hands,  which  are  of 
fered  the  public  at  this  sale. 


— - 


The  Boston  Singing  Club  in  the   "Fore- 


Phe  same  clause  makes  private  bequests :  night"  given  by  the  club  at  Chickering 
to  relatives  and  others  amounting  to  about  Hall  Tuesday  night  performed  a  very 
$llo;000.     The  fourth  clause  is  also  p-ivate  '  kindly  and  thoughtful  act.    About  50  blind 

Ihe  fifth  clause  leaves  the  testatrix'  per- 
sonal effects  to  her  nieces.  Lucia  Long- 
fellow, Alice  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  J  C 
Thorp. 


The  residue  of  the  property  is  bequeathed 
to  the  nieces  Ellen,  Mary  and  Lucia  Long 
fellow  The  executors  appointed  are  I 
w.    Dana     Lucia   Longfellow    and    W 

Thr'w'n    6  ',aSt  T'amecl  of  Winchester. 
The  will  is  dated  April  25,  iaQi. 


H. 


people  were  invited  to  the  concert  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston. 
For  the  blind  there  was  a  delightful  sur- 
prise, for  the  programmes  were  printed 
In  raised  letters  for  the  convenience  of 
the  blind  auditors.  Others  could  read  the 
programme  readily,  so  at  the  cause  of  no 
inconvenience  to  others  the  blind  were 
made  happy. 


$>0ltett 


WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER     17.     1802 


THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    18.    1802 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  Second 
Class  Mail  Matteri 


Blin d    Had    Their    Frosvamme 

At  the  "Forenight"  entertainment  by  the 
Boston  Singing  Club,  in  Chickering  Hall, 
last  evening,  with  Hiram  G.  Tucker  as  the 
conductor,  the  programme  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  'to  hear  this  there  were  present, 
among  others,  about  fifty  people  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston.  Especially  for  their  beneflt  a  pro- 
gramme book  was  provided  with  everything 
In  the  impressed,  raised  letters  by  which 
the  blind  may  read.  The  programme  was 
printed  by  the  Howe  Memorial ,  Press  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 



Will  of  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf,  Sister 
of  the  Famous  Poet,  Filed  Today 

The  will  of  the  late  Mary  Longfellow 
Greenleaf,  sister  of  the  poet,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  wa  filed  today  at  East  Cam- 
bridge. It  disposes  of  a  nestate  of  about 
$223,000,  of  which  about  $SO,000  is  in  public 
bequests.  The  principal  gifts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  trustees  of  donations  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, $25,000.  This  sum  ,  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  James 
Church,  North  Cambridge;  to  the  Avon 
Place  Home,  Cambridge,  $-1000;  to  the  St. 
Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents,  Rpxbury, 
$5000;  to  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  $5000;  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans 
of    Deceased    Episcopal    Clergymen,    $5000; 


.^--,\<?\,w^- 

Mr.    Herbert    A.     Putnam     of 
Springfield,  who  is  an  expert  piano 
tuner  salutes  the  public  of  Charles- 
town  and  requests  a  portion  of   the 
business  iu  that  direction,  guaran- 
teeing   satisfaction,    also     in     re- 
seating chairs.    He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  widely  known  Perkjn&_J.nsti- 
tute,  Boston,  and  is    an  excellent 
musician  and  thoroughly    qualified 
in  his  profession.     Orders  may  be 
left  at  H.  E.  Cor  bin's  office  here,  or 
to  his  address  at  Springfield. 


X\ 


w 
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BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

Queer  Volumes  on  the  Shelves  of  the  New  Haven  Public 
Library — The  Reading  Is  Done  by  Fingers  Touching 
Riis:d  Letters — List  of  the  Books,  and  Something 
About  the  Trouble  Necessary  to  Decipher  Th;m. 


Books  for  the  blind— her*,  one  In- 
stinctively reasons,  is  a  paradox.  Iiut 
it  is  not.  There  are  books  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  books  for  people  with 
eyesight,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  blind  folk  is  reading. 
To  give  them  this  opportunity  there  is 
a  special  department  of  books  at  the 
public  library — big  volumes,  as  bulky 
almost  as  our  largest  dictionaries,  au- 
thors ranging  all  the  way  from  Shakes- 
peare to  Higginson,  whose  text  book 
is  used  for  a  history  of  the  U. 
States. 

Of  course  these  books  are  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  people.  For 
example,  the  printing  is  not  clone  with 
inked  type,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  the  letters  on  the  page,  so  that 
the  blind  man's  fingers  may  feel  the 
outline  of  the  words.  The  page  is  th;ii 
read  by  running  a  finger  over  the  page 
— letter  by  letter,  word  by  word,  and 
line  by  line.  For  this  reason  the  type 
is  large,  and  the  printing  is  done  by 
waxed  Impressions  so  that  the  letters 
will  remain  stiff  enough  to  bear  the 
constant  touch  of  readers'  fingers.  To 
print  an  ordinary  novel  for  blind  peo- 
ple, consequently,  requires  at  least 
three  big  volumes,  but  as  the  paper  is 
of  the  lightest  quality  the  cumbersome 
books  are  as  deceptive  in  weight  as  a 
block  of   pumice   stone. 

The  books  are  kept  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  public  library,  on  a  row  of 
shelves   extending  across  the   building, 


in    explaining   his    method    ol 

"QUite  often  the  lei  ters  ari    90   pn 

'luv,  n  that  it  is  Imposslbli    to 

at  all.     Of  course  the  proper  way  Is  |u 

to  skim  over  the  surfaci 

type,   but  there  are  blind  readers   vvh  1, 

nui    being  so  delicate   In   touch,   (1 

the   letters  quite  a  good    deal 

this  is  clone,  there  is  no  remedy,  ui 

the   letters  are  pressed   back  i 

from    the    other    side    of   the    page.    But 

the  greater  number  of  blind  people 

fer  to  have  other  people  read  to   1 

and  so  there  are  very  few  read 

make   use   of  the   books  in   the   public 

library." 

Aside  from  ordinary  letters  of  modi- 
fied' Roman  character,  there  is  another 
system    of    printing   used    in    the    boo! 
for  the  blind,  known  as  the  Amer 
Braile  system.     This  is  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement  of   dots,   a   certain    com 
ation  of  dots  standing  for  letters  ol 
alphabet.      This  system  is  now   i; 
at   the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  old-fashioned  way  in  that  the  dots 
give  a  much  smaller  amount  of  SU 
to  be  traversed  by  the  fingers.  All   the 
books  received  at  the  public  library  are 
printed  in  the  Braile  system,  but  s 
there  has  been  very  little  call  for  them. 
They  are  of  the  same  size  as  the»  other 
volumes. 

Mr.  Knapman  himself  uses  a  slightly 


■  :t.\i".>T 
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How  a  Page  of  the  Raised  Type  Looks, 


within  touching  distance  of  searchers 
after  fiction.  The  bulky  volumes  oc- 
cupy the  lower  shelves  of  the  cases,  but 
probably  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  stumbled  upon  the  volumes. 

Furthermore,  this  department  of  the 
public  library  probably  attracts  fewer 
persons  than  any  other  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  list  of  readers  includes  only 
a  few,  and  just  now  there  is  only  <ne 
regular  attendant,  for  the  blind  folk 
of  New  Haven  evidently  prefer  to  have 
other  people  read  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  call  for  books  for  the  blind 
is  an  exceedingly  small  one. 

Burdett  Knapman  of  126  Saltonstall 
avenue  is  the  most  regular  of  the  blind 
readers.  He  is  a  broommaker  by  trade, 
which  necessitates  the  use  of  his  fing- 
ers to  a  great  extent,  and  accordingly 
unfits  him  in  a  way  for  reading.  But 
Mr.  Knapman  nevertheless  is  what 
might  be  called  a  steady  reader.  He  ' 
has  read  all  the  volumes  in  the  public 
library,  which  number  117  at  present. 
In  fact  he  has  read  them  two  or  three 
■times  each,  and,  moreover,  is  reading 
them  again  now.  As  his  field  is  limit- 
ed, however,  he  pursues  his  reading-  at 
a  much  slower  pace  in  order  to  spread 
out  his  enjoyment.  "I  might  finish  a 
book  in  a  few  days'  time,"  said  Mr. 
Knapman,  "but  you  see  there  is  no  in- 
centive. I  do  a  little  reading  some 
evening,  perhaps,  and  then  I  may  lay- 
aside  the  book  for  a  number  of  days 
at  a  time.  A  number  of  the  books  in 
the  library  I  read  while  I  was  at  school 
in  Boston,  and  the  others  I  have  since 
taken   up  here." 

One     of    the     disadvantages       under 

which   the   blind   folk   do   their  reading 

',  was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Knapman 


different  method  of  reading  than  that 
taught  at  the  Perkins'  school.  By  their 
system  the  letters  are  touched  by  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  arid  th it- 
reading  finger  is  held1  in  position  by  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  left 
forefinger  does  duty  as  a  guide  by  fol- 
lowing- the  next  line  below  the  one  be- 
ing read.  When  the  end  of  the  line 
has  been  reached  on  a  page,  the  left 
forefinger  guides  the  reading  fu 
back  over  the  same  ground,  and  then 
selects  the  next  line  to  be  read.  Not- 
withstanding this  method,  blind  read- 
ers have  been  known  to  cover  almost  as 
much  space  as  many  ordinary  readers. 
Mr.  Knapman's  method,  however,  is 
to  use  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  as  a 
guide,  using  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  to  his  reading. 

All  of  the  books  at  the  library  come 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston. 
The  first  came  about  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  sent  to  New  Haven  as  this 
city  has  the  largest  library  in  Connecti- 
cut, therefore  it  is  expected  that  the 
books  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  larg- 
est number  of  blind  readers.  Restric- 
tions of  regular  library  readers  are 
suspended  in  the  case  of  blind  read- 
ers. They  are  allowed  to  keep  their 
books  longer  than  two  weeks  if  ie- 
,  essary  without  any  fine  being  im- 
posed. 

The  range  of  volumes  is  a  broad  one 
for  so   feu-  books.      Here   is  a   list 
lected  from  the  library  catalogue: 

Shakespeare— Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar. 
King  Henry  V.  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice.   Romeo    and   Juliet. 


^  *_«_  .  \  h  v\*\  • 


a  and 

David 
£ 

Hale    The  Man  Without  a  Coun; 

1  old  Tales. 

Milton     and 
S3. 


Tlie  Way  the  Blind  Rend. 

Beauty. 

Goldsmith— The    Vicar    of    Wakefield. 
Phe  Pilot. 

Bulwer     Lytton— Book     of     Common 
Prayi  ri  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 

rvantes — Don   Quix- 

Tennyson— The  Idylls  of  the  King  and 
Poems. 

Wordsworth— Beauties  of  Nature  and 
ons. 
.  Whl  -bound      and      other 

id   The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

ill  1  ton    Paradise    Lost    and    Paradise 
Regained. 

Lohgfello  v— Evangeline,        Hiawatha 
and  America  n  i  rose. 

Holmes — Foe 

Byron — Poems. 

Lowell — Poems. 

President  Lincoln   and    the     Sleeping 
Sentinel,  by  L.  B.   Chittenden. 

Compendium  of  American   Literature 
by  Chapin. 

Arithmeti  ntworth. 

Life  of  Christ  by  Stalker. 

History  of  Europe  by  E.  A.  Freeman. 

Short   History  of  the  English   People 
by  J.   R.  1 1 

Geog  Reader  by  Scribner's. 


I:    i:  tlDraw  i^O'Iis  A. so 

ssons   in   Musical   History  by  J.   C. 
n  ire. 
ik  of  Common   Prayer. 
The    War    of    the    Revolution    by    J. 

History  of  Rome  by  L.  Schr 


.' 


Tales  from  Scottish  History. 

Young  Folks'  History  6£  the  United 
States    by   T.    W.    Higginson. 

Youths'   Library. 

The  library  has  a  list  of  the  books 
for  *  the  blind  in  a  catalogue,  which, 
however,  must  be  read  by  the  assist- 
anst.  But  Mr.  Knapman  no  longer  de- 
pends upon  this  method  of  looking  over 

the  list.  He  knows  the  situation  of  the 
shelves,  and  by  means  of  a  little  cane, 
which  he  uses  as  a  guide,  he  is  able  to 
find  any  book  he  desires.  He  travels 
the  street  the  same  way.  It  is  hardly 
so  pleasant  as  walking-  by  the  light  of 
day,  and  of  course  reading  by  fingers 
is  hardly  so  pleasant  as  the  way  we 
read — but  when  there  is  no  choice? 


when  I  entered  the  institution,  only  three 
or  four  races  were  represented.  It  is  our  I 
duty  to  make  the  children  of  all  these  differ- 
ent races  American  in  spirit,  American  in 
heart  and  American  in  inspiration. "  With 
an  appeal  that  other  friends  would  come 
1  forward  to  take  the  places  of  those  recent- 
ly departed,  a  word  was  spoken  for  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
wtfiom  Mr.  Anagnos  referred  to  as  "a  mar-  J 
I  vellous  specimen  of  sagacity  and  educa- 
tional effect."  Three  of  the  friends  who 
I  contributed  toward  his  support  annually  are 
numbered  on  the  obituary  list,  and  as  he  is 
a  poor  boy  dependent  upon  his  friends  for 
the  means  to  pay  his  way  there  is  need  for 
someone  to  extend  to  him  a  helping  hand. 

Many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  took 
this  occasion  to  visit  their  little  ones.  All 
were  invited  to  look  through  the  different 
buildings. 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    19.    1902 


For    tlie    Blind    Babies 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ' 
on  last  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Christmas  j 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies  was  not   so  successful   as  [ 
was  expected.    Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  | 
and    Mrs.   William  W.   Davis  it   will   be    re-' 
peated  in  the  parlors  of  the  Norfolk  House, 
Eliot    square,    Roxbury,    Monday,    Dec.    22 
from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

SANG  CHRISTMAS   CAROLS 


A  Distinguished  Company  Listened  to  the  , 
Children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  | 
Blind 


All  over  the  world  the  children  are  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols  now.  In  London  at 
the  institutions  the  children  are  lifting  up 
their  voices,  and  Queen  Alexandra  is  listen- 
ing. This  mornig  at  eleven  o'clock  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain, 
many  of  the  best  known  families  in  Bos- 
ton were  represented  in  the  large  audience 
which  filled  the  exhibition  hail.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Institution  were  seat- 
ed on  the  platform,  looking  as  smiling  and 
cheerful  as  though  they  had  seen  the 
glorious  sunshine  this  morning,  instead  of 
sitting  there  in  eternal  darkness.  The  little 
children  with  their  sightless  eyes  turned 
heavenward,  singing  Christmas  carols  with 
all  the  rapture  of  their  glad  young  hearts, 
made  a  sight  that  no  one  could  took  on  in- 
differently. Many  a  young  woman  wrapped 
in  furs  and  decked  with  violets  looked  and  ! 
listened  until  she  herself  was  sightless  J 
with  the  tears  that  would  well  up.  Of  , 
course  there  was  the  cheerful  side — not  a  ! 
single  child  looked  unhappy,  and  there  was 
peace,  and  order  and  content  on  every  side; 
but  there  Is  a  subtle  pathos  in  the  voice  of 
the  blind  that  few  can  resist.  When  the 
boys  sang  Dressler's  "Carol,  Christmas, 
Carol,"  a  little  colored  boy,  Joseph  Rodrl- 
go,  sang  the  carol  in  a  voice  sweet  and 
clear.  It  was  a  Symphony  audience  that 
applauded  the  boys'  orchestra,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  violin  selection— 
"Reverie"— so  carefully  played  by  Leon 
Gibson,  Clarence  Hamlett,  and  Thomas 
White.  Little  Gertrude  Dacey  recited  a  I 
story  about  filling  the  Christmas  stock-  '' 
ing,  and  Jacob  Wallochstein  recited  Lucy 
Larcom's  "A  Christmas  Thought."  Then  | 
there  were  carols  by  the  girls,  as  well  as 
the  boys,  and  then  they  joined  in  singing. 
The  final  number  was  for  the  orchestra,  a  | 
medley  in  F. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme  Mr.  Anag- 
nos welcomed  all,  saying  that  this  day  was  ! 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  children  always  looked  forward  to  sing-  j 
ing  their  carols.       He  said  that  this  kinder- 
garten owed  its  existence  to  the  kind  care , 
and   generosity   of  the   truly  benevolent   in  I 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  he  was  grieved  to  ' 
say  that  the  number  of  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution   was   growing   smaller   and   smaller. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  In  this  year's  report, 
now  being  made  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos;  there 
are  nineteen  obituaries  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  friends   of    this   institution.        "We 
inherit   not   only   property,"    he   said,    "but 
many  of  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,"  and 
It   was  his   hope  that   the   young  men  and 
women  of  today  would  carry  on  the  work 
so   nobly  begun.  •    "The   burden   is  greater 
than  ever  before,"  said  Mr.   Anagnos,   "for 
today   there   are   ten   races   represented   by 
this  institution,  and  thirty-three  years  ago, 


Qgteu 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    20.    1902 
EDITH  THOMAS'S  CHRISTMAS  WORK 


This  Young  Woman,  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Achieves  Triumphs  in  Dolls' 
Dressmaking 


Edith  Thomas,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
young  woman  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  day  by  day  growing  more 
clever  with  her  fingers.  Scarcely  ever  are 
they  idle  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
junctions she  receives  to  cease  working 
for  her  health's  sake,  she  would  be  a  near 
approach  to  perpetual  motion.  All  the 
healthy,  pent  up  energy  of  youth,  that 
would  be  devoured  in  hearing,  seeing,  talk- 
ing, and  going  and  coming  is  dependent 
in  a  great  measure  for  expression  through 
the  medium  of  her  fingers.  Very  early 
she  began  to  sew,  and  the  needle  fs  now 
used  with  such  a  nicety  that  her  work  is 
that  of  an  artist. 

One  of  her  first  accomplishments  was 
the  dressing  of  dolls.  It  was  so  beautifully 
done  that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  as  Edith,  herself,  liked  to  dress 
dolls,  it  just  naturally  came  about  that  she 
did  more  and  more  of  the  work.  There 
was  no  thought  at  first  of  attaching  a  mar- 
ket value  to  anything  she  did,  but  finally 
people  wanted  a  doll  dressed  by  none  other 
than  Edith,  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Last  year,  when  not  engaged  in  her  stud- 
ies, she  was  always  busy  making  doll  | 
clothes  until  it  was  deemed  best  for  her  to  j 
do   less  needlework.. 

Someone  suggested  that  she  make  a  busi- 
ness    of   dressing   dolls,    and    the    idea    ap- 
pealed to  Edith,   for  it  is  her  ambition   to 
be  self-supporting  if  possible.      Since   then  I 
she   has   taken   all   orders   that   have   come" 
to  her.     She  has  just  now  finished  in  time  i 
for  Christmas,  a  beautiful  doll's  wardrobe- 
fine  enough  to  make  the  chubby  blonde  doll 
one   of   the   best   dressed   creations    in    the 
city.     It  is  the  order  of  a  lady  who  wished 
to    make    glad    the    heart    of    a   little    girl  J 
with  the  choicest  doll   she   could  find.     So 
to    Edith    the    order    went    with    pflenty    of 
pale  pink  silk  to  make  a  gown,   and  laces 
and  fine  linen  to  give  it  a  complete  outfit 
of  clothes,  that  may  be  taken  off  and  laun- 
dered   at    pleasure.      Now,     resplendent    in 
pink    glory,    the   little    doll    stands    in    her 
bronze  shoes,  and  looks  every  inch  a  lady. 
A  microscope   ought   to  go  along  with  the 
doll   if  anyone  really  wants   to   see   to   ad- 
vantage  the   stitches   which   are   set   regu- 
larly apart  with  exquisite'nicety.     A  dress- 
maker admits  the  skill  that  is  required  in 
evenly    fulling    on    lace,    and    the    best    of 
eyes  are   usually   Dent   anxiously   on   every 
stitch   that  is   taken,    but  here   is   one   who 
sits  in  eternal   blackness,   and  by   the   fine 
sense  of  touch  only  sets  stltoh  after  stitch 
that  compels  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  all  is  that  she 
cuts  and  designs  the  costumes,  and  they 
are  invariably  up-to-date.  This  little  pink 
gown,  her  latest  creation,  has  a  pleated 
yoke  with  the  fulness  at  the  waist,  and 
a  lace-edged  bolero  jacket  that  is  as  cor- 
rect in  fashion  as  though  it  were  cut  by 
a  French  modiste.  Yet  Edith  had  no  pat- 
She    quickly    notes    the    changes    in 


tern. 


the  fashions,  and  every  doll  she  dresses 
has  the  latest  touch  in  style.  Many  a  doll 
dressmaker  would  be  quite  content  with 
dressing  wax  beauties  in  the  same  style 
they  have  been  dressed  in  for  ages— a  sim- 


ple fulness  falling  tram  a  yoke,  but  not 
Edith,  she  wishes  the  dolls  to  be  dressed 
just  as  they  would  if  they  themselves  had 
ordered  their  .gowns. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  her  dressmaking 
has  shown  decided  progress  in  ideas.  At 
first  she  dressed  dolls  in  the  simple  way 
all  children  dress  them,  then  she  began  to 

i  notice  how  her  friends  were  dressed,  and 
she  applied  herself  to  the  problem  of  figur- 
ing out  just  how  clothes  were  fashioned. 
She  succeeded  admirably  and  'her  triumph 
in  dressing  a  boy-doll  and  fashioning  all 
the    clothes    after    her    own    patterns    has 

■  never  been  forgotten  by  her  friends.  It  is 
now  her  ambition  to  turn  her  talent  for 
sewing  to  still  further  account  by  making 
baby  clothes  for  special  orders.  She  can 
embroider  like  an  artist  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  'her  efforts  in  this  direction  will 
be  liberally  rewarded.  She  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  her  studies,  and  her  new 
teacher,  Miss  Taft,  reports  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  teach  her.  Her  face  grows 
more  and  more  expressive,  and  there  is  a 
look  of  content  that  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  that  she  Is  livine  uo  to  the  best  that 

is  in  her. 


MONDAY.    DECEMBER    22,     1902 
FAIR   FOR  BLIND  BABIES 


One  Little  Fellow  Who  Gives  Up  Crying 
to  Listen  to  Poetry  and  Sings  Chopin's 
"Twelfth  Nocturne" 


For  the  sake  of  the  little  blind  babies  a 
sale  is  being  held  all  day  and  this  evening 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Norfolk  House,  Eliot 
square,  Roxbury.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  at  the  recent  sale  which  was  held  at 
the  home— Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Ba- 
bies, Fort  avenue— there  was  a  fierce  storm, 
and  as  many  were  unable  to  get  out  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  help  on  this  occa- 
sion, an  opportunity  has  been  given  them 
today,  through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  William  W.  Davis.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  fancy  and  useful  articles 
that  will  make  the  most  acceptable  Christ- 
mas gifts,  for  everything  is  exquisitely 
made.  Jams  and  jellies  of  home  manufact- 
ure that  will  be  right  in  demand  at  this 
season  of  feasting,  and  then,  too,  there  are 
excellent  pictures  of  the  institution  and  the 
little  helpless  ones  who  will  never  know 
the  light  of  day.  At  present  the  home  shel- 
ters thirteen  babies — several  of  whom  have 
been  abandoned  "by  theSr  parents. 

Baby  David  is  quite  a  wonder  in  his  way. 
He  is  not  yet  two  and  a  'half  years  old. 
and  yet  Eugene  Field's  poetry  will  charm 
his  sorrows  away  when  nothing  else  on 
earth  will.  If  he  Is  crying  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  the  very  first  lines  of  "I  am  a 
beautiful  big  1  red  drum"  will  bring  atten- 
tion, the  tears  will  cease  to  flow,  and  he  Is 
smiling  when  the  poem  is  finished.  Another 
favorite  that  never  fails  of  enchantment  is, 
"Rock-a-Bye-Dady  from  Hush-a-Bye 
Street."  Ever  since  he  was  a  year  old  the 
promise  of  poetry  has  quieted  him  and  lulled 
him  Into  the  sweetest  of  moods.  He  gives 
promise  also  of  'being  a  musical  prodigy. 
Even  at  this  tender  age  he  sings  in  hum- 
ming fashion  the  melody  o.f  Chopin's 
"Twelfth  Nocturne"  and  Liszt's  "Rlgoletto" 
fantasy.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  al- 
ways particularly  attentive  when  these 
two  selections  were  played,  and  one  day  the 
nurse  came  running  from  his  cribside  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  humming  the  familiar 
airs,  and  he  has  since  hummed  them 
continually.  Every  morning  at  four  o'clock 
before  the  other  baMes  have  opened  their 
eyes  David  is  sitting  up  In  bed  singing  in 
his  own  gay  fashion.  "Good  Morning.  Merry 
Sunshine,"  or  the  chickadee  song— two  well- 
known  kindergarten  favorites.  His  favorite 
accomplishment  now  is  Imitating  the  wind 
in  Eugene  Field's  poem,  "Did  you  ever  hear 
the  wind  go  yo-o-o-o-o-o-o?"  A  bit  of  dog- 
gerel delighting  the  soul  of  little  David  Is, 
"A  Bottle-Tree  Bloometh  in  Wlnk-a-land," 
and  he  is  well  named  the  "Sunshine  of  the 
Nursery"  Another  baby  exciting  much 
sympathy  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  He  is 
about  four  years  old,  an  orphan  from  New- 
buryport. 

The  home  needs  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs. The  walls  of  the  day  and  night 
nursery   ought  to  be  painted,   as  paint   Is 


more  hygienic  than  papi  r,  and  the  roof  of 
the  piazza  must  be  repaired,  and  thi  n 
a  multitude  of  small  .1   ought  to 

be      attended      to— but    every    move    takes 
money. 

SUNDAY  HERALD. 


JCBLiSHED  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YE&B, 
VOL.  OXn.,  NO.  160. 


SUNDAY,  DEC.   7,   1902. 

TELLS  THE  COLORS  BY  TOUCH. 


Blind  Deaf-Mute  Who  Likes  to 
Make  Patchwork  Quilts. 


Miss  Lucy  Read  of  Danby.  \i..  Ei- 
eds  in  Knitting' and  Sewing— For 
More  Than  «."•  VeiirM  She  has 
Been  I  nnble  to  See,  Hear  or 
Speak.  Imt  Lives  a  Useful  Ijife. 
[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 
DANBY,  Vt.,  Defj  6, 


cuts  them  out  I"  ■'  pattern  whleh  she 
devisee  and  prepares  entirely  without 
assist) 

In    making    Hi'  Bead 

trims  th.  in   in   i  in    dei  1 1  by  (he 

aid  of  her  Hob,  and  assorts  the  din 
colored    blocks  of  cloth   by  the  sense  of 
taste    or    smell,     and     rarely.    If    ever, 
makes  a  mistake.  .She  also   selects  her 
own   thread  as  to  color  and  size  for    the 

particular  work  in  hand,  apct,  sir 

of  all,  threads  her  own 
tongue. 

Miss   Read's   fa  vorlto   coloi    i 
but  she  prefers  any  bright  color 
darkei    and    dullei    shades,    parti 
in  flowers.  She  I     fond  m'  plcturi 
jewelry,    but    finds   her   chief   delight   in 
the  companionship  of  children,  am 
lie    seen    in    the    afternoons    waiting    in 
front    of    the    family    home    for    thi 
missal  of  school. 

A    form    of    fancy    work    that    ha 
tracted  much   attention   to   the    up 
nate  woman  is  her  skill  in  cbverln 
boxes  with  plush,  lining  them  handsonv 
ly,  and  so  completing  them  as  to  - 
favorably     with     the    ordinary     line    of 
similar  .goods!    .She  pastes  or  glues  the 
plush  on  the  box  and  makes  a  fastening 
attachment.    Occasionally,  she  will  finish 
a   box   with  a  glass  set  In   the  top,  cut- 
ting   the   glass   herself  with  a   glazier's 
tool  to  the  desired  size. 

As  she  belongs  to  a  well-to-do  family. 
none  of  her  handiwork  has  been  offered 
for  sale,  but  has  been  utilized  or  pre- 
served by  friends  and  relatives. 


1(102. 


N  this  quiet   little  viUage, 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  lives  a 
woman  now  past  76  years 
of  age,  who  has  been  de- 
prived   of    the    power    of 
seeing,  hearing  and  artic-    = 
ulation  for  more  than  65  years,  but  still 
has  been  able  to  live  a  useful  and  help- 
ful life  in  many  ways. 

The  woman  is  Miss  Lucy  Read,  and 
she  was  born  in  this  town,  Oct.  25,  1827. 
At  the  age  of  5  years  an  attack  of  scar- 
let fever  left  her  totally  deaf,  and  the 
loss  of  speech  soon  followed.  When, 
about  10  years  old  the  second  misfortune 
came  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

At  the  age  of  14  Miss  Read  was  taken 
to  Boston  and  placed  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Howe,  a  noted  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  being  a  companion  and  class- 
mate of  Laura  Bridgeman,  but  at  the 
end  of  six  months  she  was  obliged  to 
return  home,  owing  to  failing  health, 
thought  by  her  physician  and  family  to 
be  largely  due  to  homesickness,  and  no 
further  efforts  were  made  to  give  her 
educational  advantages. 

With  the  aid  of  a  sister,  however,  she 
learned  to  sew  and  knit,  and  during  the 
past  65  years  has  made  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  socks  and  other  articles  of  "knit 
work,  aside  from  ■  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  with  a  neatness  and 
deftness  unexcelled  by  those  who  are 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  piecing  of  bedquilts  is  one  of  her 
favorite  occupations,  and  in  beginning 
the  work  she  tears  the  cloth  into  strips 
of  the  required  width  for  the  different 
pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  blocks, 
after  which  she  pins  them  together  and 
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Last  Thursday  afternoon,  Mr.  Aloy- 
sius  O'Dwyer,  a  graduate  of  Perkins' 
institute  'for  the  Blindi  and  now  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  visited  the  parochial 
schlool,  where  he  delivered  an  interest- 
ing lecture  concerning  the  blind.  He 
played  several  selections  on  the  piano 
and  rendered  some  whistling  solos. 
He  conducts  himself  so  cleverly  that 
it  is  hard  for  one  to  believe  him  to  be 
blind.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  intends  to  spend 
some  time  in  Boston  before  returning 
to  New  York. 

Last  Sunday  the  banns  of  marriage 
were  announced  between  Miss  Lillian 
Reed  of  this  town  and  Mr.  John  Bryant 
of  Newton.  Miss  Reed  is  a  very  popu- 
lar young  ladiy  and  is  well-known  as  a 
member  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Musi- 
cal society. 

Archibald  Leon  French,  ventriio- 
liiist,  is  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
skill  in  his  chosen  work  at  the  paro- 
?hial  school  this  afternoon.  The  pro- 
:eeds..  are  to  be  used  for  the  , benefit 
3f  the  school. 


At  the  age  of  fourteen  Miss  Read  was 
taken  to  Boston  and  placed  In  charge  of 
Dr.  Howe,  a  noted  Instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  being  a  companion  and  class- 
mate of  Laura  Bridgeman,  but  at  the  end  of 
six  months  she  was  obliged  to  return  home, 
owing  to  falling  health,  thought  by  ber 
physician  and  family  to  be  largely  due  to 
homesickness,  and  no  further  efforts  were 
to  give  her  educational  advantages. 
With  the  aid  of  a  sister,  however,  she 
1  to  sew  and  knit,  and  during  the 
past  sixty-five  years  has  made  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  socks  and  other  articles  of  knit 
work,  aside  from  various  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  wltb  a  neatness  and  deftness 
unexcelled  by  those  who  are  possessed  of 
all    their   faculties. 

The  piecing  of  bed  rjuilts  is  one  of  her 
favorite  occupations,  and  In  beginning  the 
work  she  tears  the  cloth  into  strips  of  the 
required  width  for  the  different  pieces  that 
go  to  make  up  the  blocks,  after  which  she 
pins  them  together  and  cuts  them  out  to  a 
pattern  which  she  devises  and  prepares 
entirely    without    assistance. 

In  making  the  patterns  Mls3  Read  trims 
them  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  aid  of  her 
lips,  and  assorts  the  different  colored  blocks 
of  cloth  by  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  and 
rarely.  If  ever,  makes  a  mistake.  She  also 
selects  her  own  thread  as  to  color  and  size 
for  the  particular  work  in  hand,  and,  strang- 
est of  all,  threads  her  own  needle  with  her 
tongue. 

Miss  Read's  favorite  color  Is  green,  but 
she  prefers  any  bright  color  to  the  darker 
and  duller  shades,  particularly  In  flowers. 
She  is  fond  of  pictures  and  Jewelry,  but 
finds  her  chief  delight  in  the  companionship 
of  children,  and  can  be  seen  In  the  after- 
noons waiting  in  front  of  the  family  home 
for  the  dismissal   of  school. 

A  form  of  fancy  work  that  has  attracted 
much  attention  to  the  unfortunate  woman 
is  her  skill  In  covering  cigar  boxes  with 
plush,  lining  them  handsomely,  and  so 
completing  them  as  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  ordinary  line  of  similar  goods. 
She  pastes  or  glues  the  plush  on  the  box 
and  makes  a  fastening  attachment.  Occa- 
sionally she  will  finish  a  box  with  a  glass 
set  In  the  top.  cutting  the  glass  herself  with 
a  glazier's  tool  to  the  desired  size. 

As  she  belongs  to  a  well-to-do  family 
none  of  her  handiwork  has  been  offered  for 
sale,  but  has  been  utilized  or  preserved  hy 
friends  and  relatives.— [Chicago  Chronicle! 
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The  Perkius  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  is  gener- 
ously remembered  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Naucv  E.  Rust,  also  by  the  late 
R.  0.  Billings'.  The  late  Sarah  Cox  of 
283  Beacon  Street  willed  five  thousand 
dollars  io  the  same  institution. 

HELPING  THE  BLIND 

BABIES  IN  ROXBURY. 


Fair  in  Aid  of  the  Home  Liberally 
Patronized. 


A  BLIND  WO! 


ORK. 


MISS    LUCY    REED. 
Who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 


Her  Skill  j^Rvnlttine.  Devising  Quilt- 
ius"  Patterns,  and  Arranging:  Color 
Schemes.  .     ft     j*»* 

In  the  quiet  little  village  of  Dtwajjy,  Vt., 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Stfcun- 
tains,  lives  a  woman  now  past  seventylsix 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  'neprlved lof the 
power  of  seeing,  hearing,  and-  WllWlatlon 
for  more  than  sixty-five  years,  but  still  has 
been  able  to  live  a  useful  and  helpful  life 
in  many  ways.  „ 

The  woman  is  Miss  Lucy  Read,  and  she 
was  born  in  this  town,  October  25,  1827.  At 
the  age  of  five  years  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  left  her  totally  deaf,  and  the  loss  of 
speech  soon  followed.  When  about  ten 
years  old  the  second  misfortune  came  as 
the  resuU  of  au  aewient. 


Large  numbers  of  people  visited  the 
Xorfolk  House,  Roxbury,  yesterday 
to  attend  the  fair  held  for  the  Eoston 
Home  for  Blind  Babies.  Fancy  ami 
useful  articles  found  ready  purchas- 
ers, for  the  institution  is  one  that 
appeals  to  all  charitably  disposed.  At 
present  the  Home,  on  Fort  Avenue, 
shelters  11  infants,  some  of  them  de- 
serted by  their  parents. 

One  of  thern.  Baby  David.  !■=  c  won- 
der in  his  way.  for  at  the  a^e  of  two 
and  a  half  he  is  an  appreciative  ad- 
mirer of  Eugene  Field's  poetry.  In 
cruel  contrast  to  him  is  on?  poor  in- 
fant who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  proceeds  of  this  sale  will  enable 
the  Trustees  to  provide  beUer  ap- 
pointed surrounding's  for  "Sunny 
David"  and  his  companions. 
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(Photo  by   Notman.) 
EDITH   THOMAS, 
The  blind  girl  who  has  dressed  a  beautiful 

This  is  a  story  le?'  little  girls. 

But  grown  folks  may  read  U,  too,  it] 
they  rare  to: 

it  is  about  a.  dol!  partly)  and  for'  the! 
rest  part  about  the  sir!  Who  is  making 
the  dell's  wardrobe: 

Of  eoarse  there  are  plenty  of  dolls  at 
Christmas  time:  Everybody  knows  thai: 
There  are  dolls  in  at.  the  shor)  windows, 
dolls  irt  fairs  and  bazaars  and  sometimes 
dolls  hidden  away  hi  mother's'  bureau 
drawef)  just  waiting  for  Christmas  eve: 

Ttfen,  besides,  there  are  tils'  foils  tipoM 
dolls  that  ai'S  rhade,  a?  gi'ov'i  hobe-ds- 
knows  where,  but  that  •will  be  fetched 
along  when  Mr,  Santa  Glaus  comes  down 
the  chimney  with  his  reindeer  unci  his, 
paelt.  Yes?  there  is  no  doubt  about  there 
being  plenty  of  dolls  at  Christmas  time, 

And  there  are  dolls  with  all  sorts  of 
wardrobes.  For  Instance,  think  of  the 
varied  wardrobes  that  must  be  owned  by 
the  Sunday  Post  doll,  which  eo  many 
little  girls  all  over  New  England  have 
earned.  Some  dolls,  some  of  thoso  beautiful 
French  ones  that  have  such  peachy  com- 
plexions and  such  lovely  kid  bodies,  have 
dresses  that  would  be  quite  good  enough 
for  a  queen  if  they  were  big  enough,  and 
that  cost  a  very  great  deal  of  money. 

But  of  all  the  dolls'  wardrobes  I  have 
heard  about  this  Christmas  time,  the 
wardrobe  of  this  doll  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  is  the  most  wonderful— quits 
the  most  wonderful  of  all. 

It  didn't  cost  so  very  much,  and  it  isn't 
a;  handsome,  perhaps,  as  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  dressy  French  dolls.  Perhaps! 
the  little  girls  who  are  readers  of  thej 
Tost  couldn't  guess  in  ever  so  long  what, 
it  is  that  makes  this  doll  and  her  dainty 


Christmas  doll. 


clothes  so  wonderful ;   so  I  shall  hays  ts 
tell  them; 

This  dolt— I'll  just  call  her  Dolly,  be^ 
cause  she  hasn't  any  other  barne  Vet— 
belongs  to  a  girl  in  South  Boston,  who 
is  both  blind  and  deaf:  fhink  of  thai: 
little  girls  who  read  the  Post!  Edith,  foi1 
that  is  th:e  'girl's  name— Edith  Thomas— 
ean't  see  her  Gear'  father'  fend  mother, 
and  she  ean't  hear  anybody  who  ia  talk- 
ing: But  she  is  a  veFy  clever  girl  for'  all 
that,  and  she  doesn't  let  herself  get  cross 
and  fretty  because  She  hag  siteh  Very 
hard  things  to  beats  (Now  isn't  that  a 
nice  Christmas  sermon  for  Irotil)  She' 
tries  to  do  many  of  the  things  that  seeinjj 
and  hearing  girls  do,  and  one  of  these 
things  is  that  she  makes  underclothes 
and  dresses  for  dolls. 

This  new  dolly  of  hers  she  Is  making 
for  somebody's  Christmas  present,  Of 
course  I  can't  tell  you  whose.  But  she  is 
making  every  bit  of  Dolly's  wardrobe 
hersolf.  This  is  the  2»th  doll  she  has 
dressed.  Dast  year  sho  dressed  one-  and 
sent  it  to  ths  doll  table  at  the  fair  for  the 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  to  be  sold  for 
its  benefit.       That   doll   wore   a   gingham 


(Photo  by   Notman.) 
ELIZABETH   ROBIN, 
The  wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and   blind   prodigy   of   Boston. 

dress.  But  all  the  stitches  in  It  were  so 
fme  the  seams  were  matched  flo  nicely 
and' the  dress  was  altogether  such  a  beau- 
tifully made  thing  that  the  doll  was 
bought  at  a  high  price  and  given  to  a 
rich  lady  who  has  a  collection  of  dolls. 

This  year,  Edith  wanted  to  make  a  silk 
dress  for  her  doll,  and  she  also  thought 
she  would  design  the  dress  herself.  Weeks 
0~o    she   began   getting  ready.    First,    of 
course,  she  bought  the  doll.    Then  she  de- 
cided just  how  much  cloth  she  needed  for 
all  the   tiny  pieces   of     underwear,     how 
much   trimming     for     the     chemise,     the; 
Grs-n-ers     and     the     petticoats,     and  how 
ataeh  silk  and  trimmings  for  the  dress, 
FJhe  went  herself  to  select  the  materials. 
She  first  cut  and  basted  the  underwear: 
Nobody  had  to  shr-r  of  tali  her  tow/S^ 
ha  =  such  a  wonderful  Bjtill  in  dressmaking 
thai   she  er.n  do  all  the  cutting  and  flthng 
he-self;    If   the   little   girls  who   read   ..le 
3Pok,  M>d  who,  I  am    afraid,    sometimes 
If  she  could,  for  one  little  Minute,  see  the 
fret  over  sewing  lessons  In  so!w>ol-if  Bff 
■could  see  the  liny  stitohes,  every  one  eo 
e,ven  and  small,  on  this  dainty  underwear 
that  V.Und  Edith  feense  is  making,  the., 
n-enia    feel   quite   ashamed   of   the;:-   own 
big  stitches. 


■:•  .,;..!■    '     onto  their  ; 
',  irit     lUlfl 

i,   girlst,   ir.i'    :.     .i    ,,.,:.  .    and  nho  i 
will   toil   you  '''•'>>    Ii  me  ol    thu  moit  • 

difficult  things  in  sewing,    No  i  ' 
full  eyesight   could     do      no    i 
tewing  thnn  this  blind  edrl. 
\f trf    in*    underwear    wan    nompls 

the  happy  task  ol  making  tho  pink  | 
This     Edith     ''■'.  .nn'!.-.     as     the  I 
(frowning  work  o£  her  dressmaking  i 

I  :.'ul    dross    she    h  ,1    really  i 

think  fIjo  would  be   tho  happiest  girl    In 

hole  Wids  world.     Rvery  r.eam  In  tho  ! 
rtrrsn  matches  perfectly.    Tho  Bklrt  in  ex-  | 
tha    right    length,    the    bolt   is   lust 
enough,   but  not  too   wide,   nnd  as 
for  tho  waist,   It  couldn't   fit  bettor  !f  It 
Ben  made  by  th  j  brst  Parisian  drose- 
ir,    Without    "nti-ctchlng"    tho    truth 
this  dress  Is  perfectly  anrl   beauti- 
l'ully  made  and  mar  be  railed  a   wurk  of 
art  In  the  dressmaking  lino.    7,  wish  every 
little  girl  in  Boston  could  see  H.    1.  know 
would  think  It  the  most  wonderful 
doll's  drei?s  ever  made. 

Edith  Thomas  is  quite  a  big  girl  now. 
But   she   began   dressing   dolls   when   she 
was   much   younger.    Edith    has   a    friend 
who    IB    also    deaf    and    blind.       This    is 
Elizabeth  Robin,   who   is   such     a     pretty 
girl,   and  so   tall  and   graseful.    Elizabeth 
:    maklbg  a  beautiful  erorheted  shawl  foi 
i  r    hrr   Christmas    prifts,    and    she 
ring  pome  mat:*  for  her  tnc'.h 
who  lives  away  off  in  Tosa£. 

ris  who  can  see  cannot,  per- 
Ireaginc  T.iiat  a  long  time  il  tak 
Cor  Lbsse  two  blind  girls  to  get  their 
gifts  ready.  Every  stitch  has 
i  a  be  madr  so  slowly  and  so  carefully. 
Fingers  must  be  busy  every  minute  reel- 
ing where  the  needle  point  must    be   put 

n-'xt.    A i.l   rfhai    wr.nd?rful   patience   and 

'     work  it  requires!    if  [   were  to  tell 

you    that   both  Edith   and   Eltzjb  >th    have 

i  Latin  and  als  bin  and  otl:  a-  bard 

.:   '.  ;■,  f.n  mifrhl  be  surprised.     A  ml  you 

surely    say      lhi'7      a'.' '      rrt  ulsrful 

girls,    r.nt  t  think  i  nave  told  you  ?n  rugh 

alrcadj    to   prove   that   ami    In   show    you 

that   Edith's  new   doll    is   really   the   very 

mr.s't  wonderful  doll  that   will   be,  dressed 

here  in  Boston    al     this    Christmas 

I  season.  AUNT   INEZ. 
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HOW  SOUTH  BOSTON  WILL 

OBSERVE  CHRISTMAS. 

Charitable     Institutions     and      Sunday 

Schools  Will  Have  a  Day 

of    Festivity. 


£ 


Christmas  will  he  observed  in  South 
Boston  at  the  various  institutions  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  usual  arrange- 
ments for  the  day  have  been  made  at 
the  Carney  Hospital.  Sister  Gonzaga  has 
arranged  for  a  Christmas  tree,  which 
will  be  set  up  in  the  hospital  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  put  patient 
S'Sartment.  and  which  will  be  laden 
with  gifts  and  candy  for  the  little  ones, 
who  will  receive  their  presents  at  10 
o'clock  Christmas  morning.  A  midnight 
mass  will"  e  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
Sf  the  institution,  as  usual,  and  another 
at  8  o'edoek  Sunday  morning,  at  which 
there  will  be  excellent  musical  pro- 
li!™mTi  At  4  P.  M.  benediction  ser- 
IS  will  afso  be  held  in  the  chapel. 

No  formal  programme  has  been  ar- 
ririE-ed  for  the  observance  of  Christmas 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
nwlne    to    the—fact    that    most    of    the 

Sartor  fl^w&^rho^ 
^f^?e  will  be  an  l^orma.oObserv- 

ffinstrumenta?  music  and  recitations. 


Jamaica  Plair .the ^exercises In  .celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  wm^oi  me 

character.      An     ™p™„s1f,t:ing  of  recita- 
wlll  be  carried  out    c ons  s«   ft 

lo°wneSdabny    rfolly^tlSe    for    the    little 
ones. 


HOW  BLIND  CHILDREN         "     I 
OBSERVED  CHRISTMAS 

At    the    kindergarten    for    thfl  *WWB.    In 

Tamalca  Plain,  Christmas  was 

fiTan   Informal    mannor.     An   impromptu 

I  nrogrammo  was  curried  out,  consisting  of  | 

SC   and   stmgs     by     the     children 

followed  bv  tho  presentation   of  gilts  ana 

1    °  general  good  time  for  the  little  ones. 


FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    26.    1B02 
PERKINS    INSTITUTION    REPORT 


Trustees  Review  a  Year  of  Prosperity  and 
Increased  Usefulness 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  the 
corporation  of  the  Perkins   Institution  and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind    has 
just  T>een  issued  by   the  State   as  a  public 
document.     The   trustees   say   that   the   In- 
stitution  has   prospered   and   Its   work   has 
grown  in  all  directions.     It  began  the  year 
with    270   blind    persons,    admitted    42,    dis- 
charged  34,   and  closes   the  year  With  27$. 
The   work   of   teaching   the   adult   blind   at 
their  homes,   undertaken  by  the  State  two 
years  ago,  has  been  prosecuted  with  satis- 
factory results.    The  numiber  desiring  such 
advantages   has   steadily   Increased.     Three 
teachers    have    given    their   whole    time    to 
this  work,  and  a  fourth  is  now  employed, 
the     Legislature     having     made     provision 
therefor.    The  education  of  the  blind  among 
their  own  kindred  rather  than  in  cheerless 
asylums  is  advocated.     The  institution  has 
receJived  during  the  year  $340,950.94  and  ex- 
pended  or  Invested  $373,936.55,   cutting   the 
caish  on  hand  from  $76,674.59  down  to  $43,- 
6S8  98.     Of  the  expenditures  $234,173.25  has 
been  in   the   nature   of  investments.      The 
institution  needs  more  room  and  new   ma- 
chinery for  the  How  Memorial  Press.     The 
change  in  the  location  of  the  salesroom  of 
the    workshop    to  383   Boylston   street    has 
Droved  beneficial  to  the  volume  of  business. 
To  this  report  is  added  a  statement  of  the 
trustees  of  th.2  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
A  new  building  for  a  girls'  primary  depart- 
ment is  under  way,  and  its  completion  will 
relieve  serious  overcrowding.    There  is  ap- 
pended a  concise  report  as   to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Jamaica.  Plain  School. 

THE  SILENT  WORKER. 

"Helen   Keller's  Comprehension 
of  Music." 

Editor  The  Silent  Worker  :—  Pray  let  me 
remonstrate  against  the  publication  in  papers 
devoted  to  the  deaf,  of  such  articles  as  that  of 
Miss  Fay  Simmons  Davis,  which  appears  in 
yours  of  November.  What  is  published  in  The 
'Tranrcript  matters  little,  for  nobody  expects  ex- 
pert or  exhaustive  knowledge  there.  But  the 
papers  for  the  deaf  carry  a  special  weight  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  deaf,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind  deaf. 

Now  the  fatal  weakness  of  such  articles  as  Miss 
Davis',  including  the  letter  from  "  One  of  Miss 
Keller's  Friends, "  is  that  it  is  written  without 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  any  deafblind  per- 
son except  Helen.  Thus  features  not  confined  to 
Helen  alone,  are  magnified  as  marvels  special  in 
her,  and  very  lame' and  impotent  conclusions  are 
reached  as  explanatory.  The  appreciation  of 
music,  and  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  it,  by  the 
blind-deaf  by  touch  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  am 
rather  confident  that  in  this,  LiunieHaguewood 
far  surpasses  Helen,  having  probably  a  higher 
musical  sense  naturally.  For  instance,  Linnie 
did  not  recognize  tunes  played  by  the  Akoulalion 
as  music,  when  the  receivers  were  applied  to  her 
ears,  but  did  recognize  them  instantly  when  hold- 
ing the  receivers  in  her  hands  ;  she  recognizes 
every  tune  played  on  her  music  box  when  her 
hands  were  lying  on   it,  etc..  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 


Another  blind  near  girt  manifests  the  same  love 
for,  and  appreciation  of,  music  that  Linnie  and 
Helen  do,  but  just  now.  I  am  mixed  a  little  as  to 
whether  it  is  Eva  Halliday  or  Ruby  Rice.  I 
must  confess  that  the  illustrations  of  "One  of 
Miss  Keller's  Friends"  are  Choctaw  to  me,  I  sup- 
pose because  they  are  above  my  common  every 
day  mind,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  bringing  in 
"spirits"  and  "angels,"  the  hard  common  sense 
of  the  matter  being  that  the  sense  of  touch  con- 
veys to  the  blind-deaf  who  have  a  musical  sense 
the  same  effects  that  the  sense  of  hearing  does  to 
the  hearing.  And  as  for  Helen's  "  saying  she 
"sees"  and  "hears.  "  that  makes  me  tired  !  Dot  s 
not  every  blind-deaf  person  do  the  same?  I  do 
not  know  one  that  does  not,  and  I  know,  or  know 
of  well  enough  to  say  I  "know.  "  a  round  dozen  of 
them.  Nobody  living  can  go  further  than  me,  in 
the  most  sincere  and  loving  admiration  of  Helen, 
few  have  better  reasons  to  know  and  appreciate 
her  ;  and  far  above  that  wonderful  mentality  of 
her's,  I  put  her  exquisite  heart  and  soul  ;  but  few 
things  exasperate  me  as  much  as  senseless  slop- 
pings-over  about  her,  magnifying  as  marvels 
peculiar  to  her  common  characteristics  of  the 
blind-deaf  as  a  class,  and  unless  the  demand  for 
fine  writing  justifies  it,  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
indulging  in  this,  without  some  effort  to  learn 
how  far  man3'  acts  of  Helen's  are  only  those  of 
the  blind-deaf  generally.  Nor  will  I  yield  toanv- 
body  in  admiration  of  Miss  Sullivan's  intelligent 
shaping  of  means  to  an  end  in  her  education  of 
Helen,  for  her  entire  devotion  to  her  charge,  and 
for  her  unrelaxing  hardest  of  hard  work,  but  the 
utter  rot  of  saying  as  some  distinguished  gentle- 
men have  done  that  she  "has  inaugurated  a  new- 
era  in  education",  that  the  methods  she  pursued 
"are  destined  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf,"etc,  etc..  seems  to  me  most  mischievious. 
If  intelligence,  patience,  devotion  and  hard  work 
are  new  eras  in  edncation,  or  are  destined  to  re- 
volutionize education  of  anykind,  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  have  you  teachers  been 
doing  for  years  and  years?  And  most  of  all. 
Miss  Sullivan  herself  has  always  been  most  ex- 
plicit in  denying  all  these  attributions  of  "divine" 
"superior  methods,  "  etc.,  etc..  and  I  think  she  is 
entitled  to  be  allowed  some  knowledge  on  the 
matter. 

Your's  trulv. 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Nov.  29.   1902. 
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CLEVER  BLINDWOMAN 


3iisy  Life  of  Vermonier  Who  is    Biiii 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 


CAN    ASSORT     COLORS. 


She'Can    Make    Quilts,    Cover   Boxes 
and  Cut  GLass. 

In  the  little  village  of  Danby  lives  a 
woman  now  past  76  years  old,  who  has 
been  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeing, 
hearing,  and  articulation  for  more  than 
65  years,  but  still  has  been  able 
to  live  a  useful  and  helpful  life  in  many 
ways. 

The  woman  is  Miss  Lucy  Read,  and 
she  was  born  in  Danby,  Oct  25,  1827. 
At  the  age  of  five  years  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  left  her  totally  deaf,  and 
the  loss  of  speech  soon  followed.  When 
about  10  years  old  the  second  misfortune 
came  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

At  the  age  of  14  Miss  Read  was  tak- 
en to  Boston  and  placed  in  the  .charge 
of  Doctor  Howe,  a  noted  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  blind,  being  a,  companion 
and  classmate  of  Laura  Bridgeman, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  months  she  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  owing  to  failing 
health,  thought  by  her  physician  and 
family  to  be  largely  due  to  homesick- 
ness, and  no  further  efforts  were  made 
to  give  her  educational  advantages. 

With  the  aid  of  a  sister,  however,  she 
learned  to  sew  and  knit,  and  during  the 
past  65  years  she  has  made  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  socks  and  other  articles  of  knit, 
work,  aside  from  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  with  a  neatness  and 
deftness  unexcelled  by  those  who  are 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  piecing  of  bed  quilts  is  one  of 
her  favorite  occupations,  and  in  begin- 
ning the  work  she  tears  the  cloth  into 
strips  of  the  required  width  for  the 
different  pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the 
blocks,  after  which  she  pins  them  to- 
gether and  cuts  them  outj  to  a  pattern 
which  she  devises  and  prepares  entirely 
without  assistance. 

In  making  the  patterns,  Miss  Read 
trims  them  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  I 
aid  of  her  lips,  and  assorts  trie  different 
colored  blocks  by  the  sense  of  taste  or 
smell,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  a  mis- 
take. She  also  selects  her  own  thread 
as  to  color  and  size  tor  the  particular 
work  in  hand,  and,  strangest  of  all. 
thr-jads  her  own  needle  with  her  ton-l 
gue. 

Miss  Reed's  favorite  color  is  g'een, 
but  she  prefers  any  bright  color  to  the 
darker  duller  shades,  particularly  ini 
flowers.  She  is  loud  of  pictures  and! 
jewelry,  but  rinds  her  chief  delight  in 
the  companionship  of  children,  and  can 
be  seen  in  the  afternoons  waiting  in 
front  of  the  family  home  for  the  dismis- 
sal of  scnool. 

A  form  of  fancy  work  that  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  to  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  is  her  skill  in  covering  ci- 
gar boxes  with  plush,  lining  them  hand- 
somely, and  so  completing  them  as  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  ordin- 
ary line  of  similar  goods.    She  pastes  or 


glues  the  plush  on  the  box  and  makes 
a  fastening  attachment.  Occasionally 
she  will  finish  a  box  with  a  glass  set  in 
the  top,  cutting  the  glass  herself  with  a 
glazier  s  tool  to  the  desired  size. 

As  she  belongs  to  a  well-to-do  family, 
none  of  her  handiwork  has  been  offered 
for  sa  e.but  has  been  utilized  or  pre- 
served by  friends  and  relatives. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  20,   1902. 
Another  Blind  Deaf  Girl. 

We  find  the  following  extract  from  an 
Eastern  paper  lying  on  our  table  among 
some  other  clippings.  We  don't  know 
where  it  came  from  nor  how  long  it  has 
been  here,  but  as  it  contains  some  interest- 
ing facts  respecting  the  method  of  teach- 
ing those  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear, 
we    reprint  it: 

After  the  long  vacation  the  pupils  of  the 
Pei-kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  began 
work  again  this  morning  and  the  ancient 
building  that  was  the  pride  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe's  heart  was  alive  again  with 
young  life  and  merriment.  In  the  girls' 
department  there  were  eighty-five  pupils 
entered  and  this  number  included  four 
from  the  kindergarten  and  five  new  ones. 
One  of  the  newcomers  is  Marian  Rostron, 
a  little  auburn-haired  girl  of  twelve  from 
Fall  River,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  meant  something  of  a  sacrifice  to  open 
the  doors  to  this  new  girl,  for  every  child 
who  is  so  helpless  needs  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  a  teacher,  and  as  the  teacher  must 
have  a  room  by  herself  the  room  that 
would  have  been  used  for  two  pupils  is 
turned  over  to  her,  and  thus  one  child  in 
reality  occupies  the  space  thatcould  have 
been  used  by  three.  But  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  these  cases  are  fully 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  ever 
since  the  day  when  Dr.  Howe  discovered 
a  new  world  to  Laura  Bridgman  the  in- 
stitution has  done  all  in  its  power  to  res- 
cue every  soul  so  handicapped  from  an  ex- 
istence that  would  be  worse  than  chaos. 
Utterly  isolated  from  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  and  forever  shut  from  the  sight 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  it  would  be  only 
a  little  while  before  the  immature  mind 
would  lose  its  individuality  and  the  illum- 
ination of  the  intellect  would  gradually 
fade.  That  is  exactly  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Marian  Rostron. 
Until  seven  years  of  age  she  attended  the 
public  school,  but  gradually  her  powers 
of  sight  and  hearing  failed  and  it  has  been 
five  years  since  she  has  had  any  intellect- 
ual training.  This  morning  she  was  all 
excitement  over  the  opening  of  the  school 
and  kept  close  to  her  teacher's  Bide,  for 
her  launching  into  the  strange  world 
would  have  teen  a  dreary  affair  had  there 
been  no  sympathetic  hand  to  continually 
pat  assurance  and  lead  her  faltering  steps 
aright  in  the  maze  of  stairs  and  winding 
ways. 

Her  first  writing  lesson  was  a  serious 
problem  to  her.  The  writing  tablet,  paste- 
board with  strongly  indented  lines,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  even 
with  the  teacher's  guidance  she  could  just 
catch  the  idea  of  letter  formation.  Finally 
she  was  led  from  one  girl  to  another,  who 
was  also  struggling  at  the  table  with  a 
writing  lesson,  and  being  instructed  just 
how  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  hand 
of  the  writer  while  it  was  in  action  she 
soberly  paid  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
then  gave  a    half-audible   chuckle   of  tri- 


umph and  returning  to  her  task  demon- 
strated quickly  that  she  had  caught  the 
idea.  There  was  no  more  earnest  pupil 
than  she,  as  she  laborously  bent  to  the 
task,  and  every  time  her  teacher  patted 
her  hand  in  approval  she  laughed. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  new 
teacher  for  Marian,  and  so  it  happens  that 
Miss  L.  Mabel  Forbush,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School   at  Framincham,  is 
her  eyes,  ears  and  voice.     Marian's  facial 
expression  indicates  that  she  has  a  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition    and   is   quite  as 
full  of  fun  as  the   average  girl.     She  has 
a  fine  physique.  There  are  now  five  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils    at  the  Institution. 
They    are    Thomas    Stringer,    Elizabeth 
Robin,    Edith  Thomas,  Cora  Crocker  and 
Marian  Rostron.  Last  April  Cora  Crocker 
was  admitted,  and  a  very  interesting  little 
character  she   has   proved    to  be.     She  is 
fair,    with    delicate   complexion,    golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes.     Her  home  is  in  Pitts- 
field.     Until  entering   the   institution  she 
had  never  been  taught   to  express  herself, 
but  being  clever  she  had  acted  out  every- 
thing, until  now  it  is  a  difficult  matter   to 
get  her  to  use  the  more  plodding  way    of 
receiving   and    giving    messages    by    the 
hand.  This  morning  she  spent  three  hours 
with  her  own  particular  teacher  reviewing 
all  the  words  that  she  knew.     As  soon  as 
she  got  an  inkling   of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  it  was  spelled  out  she  would  look  ! 
intensely  interested,    and   the   instant  the  i 
meaning  dawned  upon    her   she    acted  its 
meaning.  As,  for  instance,  the  word  drum 
came  up,    but    before   it   was   completely 
spelled  Cora  was   drumming  in  wild  spir- 
its on  the  table   and  laughing  hilariously 
in  a  voice  that  was  exultant  in  spite  of  its 
harshness.     She  is   a    very   nervous  child 
and  speaks    with    lightning-like  rapidity, 
but    only    her    teacher   would    probably 
understand  her. 
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Will  PlayjPmces  tte 
Learned    Iten^fouch 
Mimon 

Guy  H.  uacobson,  the  Ml — 
1st,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  will  give  his 
first  public  concert  to-morrow  evening 
in  Orltanl  Hall,  that  town.  The  boy 
was  first  heard  in  public  last  June,  when 
he  attended  the  graduating  exercises  of 
<the  local  public  and  high  schools  and 
nlaved  the  accompaniments  to  the 
choruses  These  'he  had  learned  by  ear 
after  bearing  the   songs    about   halt    a 

d  JawbS  a  bright,  happy  boy  despite 


his    affliction,    and    is    a    charming    con- 
versationalist for  one  sixteen  years  old. 

For  his  concert  he  will  play  Murmur- 
ing Zephyrs,"  by  Jensen;  Slumber 
■gone"  bv  Schumann;  "Serenata.  by 
Mbszkowaki;  "To  the  Spring,  by  &rleS; 
These  pieces  he  learned  by  note  tno 
music  being  In  raised  figures,  wh ich  he 
reads  by  feeling'.  .It  took  Mini two  weeks 
to  learn  each  piece,  and  he  now  has 
them  fully  memorized.  . 

iFor  encores  he  will  play  popu  ar  airs 
which  he  learns  by  ear,  sometms^ 
means  of  the  graphophorie^anO I  sonw 
times  by  hearing  others  play.  Vv  hue  he 
prefers  to  confine  his  efforts  to  classwai 
mugjc.  he  is  fond  rag-traie.  and  often 
plavs i  "My  Creole  Belle,"  to  the  delight 

°Tne  blind3  pianist  will  be  .assisted  at 
Ma  concert  bv  "W.  A.  Downie.  basso  in 
qf  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Englewood; 
W'  A  WafhburSe,  tenor  in  tfie  same 
church;  the  Knickerbocker  Quartet  and 
the  Schubert  Club.  _. 
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VERY  SUCCESSFUL  Y 

So   Says   the  Annual    Report   o     th\ 
Perkins   Institute  for  the   Blind — 
Legacies  Acknowledged. 
The  71st  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of   the   Perkins   Institution    and   Massa- 
chusetts   school    for    the    blind    for    the 
year  ending  TfOB-wflCf/j,    mad':   its  ap- 
pearance at  the  state  house  today. 
This    report,    because    of    the    r< 
tions  of  the  state  publication  commis- 
sion.   Is    briefer    than    last    year.    It   is 
none  the  less  Interesting,  however. 

Thi  trustees  report  that  the  work  of 
"the  school  has  gone  forward  without 
interruption.  The  institution  has  en- 
Joyeil  a  lair  degree  of  prosperity.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  the  number  of  blind  persons 
registered,  including  those  In  the  kin- 
dergarten at  Jamaica  Plain,  was 
Since  that  time  42  others  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  34  discharged,  making  the 
present  number  of  persons  registered 
278.  The  general  health  of  the  school 
has  been  go 

The  institution  has  completed  the  10th 
year  of  its  existence,  and  in  this  report 
the  trustees  have  seen  fit  to  pay  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder,  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe. 

The  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind 
at  their  homes,  which  was  begun  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  two  years  ago.  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  efficiency, 
say  thp  trustees,  and  with  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  financial  statement  shows  cash  on 
hand  Sept  1,  1901.  $76,674.59;  total  receipts 
during  the  year  JC40.950.i4.  total  expen- 
ditures and  investments  iSi3,S3iM,  bal- 
ance in  treasury  Aug  31.  190:!.  J43.6S.-. 

Kectipt  is  acknowledged  of  legacies 
froii  the  late  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Brad- 
lee,  the  late  Charles  Loring  ifoung,  the 
lais  Miss  Mary  N.  Loring.  the  late 
Isaac  W.  Danforth.  the  late  Mary  Bar- 
tol  and  the  late  Thomas  Baxter. 

All  others  who  have  helped  the  blind 
of  the  institution  during  the  past  year 
are  remembered  and  thanked. 

During  the  past  year  19  members  of 
the  corporation  have  dUed. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  has 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  trustees, 
and  the  results  attained  are  described 
atNlength  and  in  a  very  interesting 
manh^In  the  report. 

B0S1«RAILD. 
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WEDNESDAY,    DEC.    31,    1902. 

"MONSIEUR    BEAUCAIRE." 

Play  Read  by  Mrs.  Dunlop  Smith  at 
Benefit  for  Blind  Children. 
Society  turned  out  last  evening  in 
Chickerlng  Hall.  Huntington  avenue. 
where  Mrs.  Dunlop  Smith  presented 
Booth  Tarkington's  popular  dramatic 
romance.  "Monsieur  Beaucaire."  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Chilelren.  Her  audience,  although 
not  a  large  one.  was  an  appreciative 
one  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  rece.ved  moei 
cordially.  Her  reading  of  the  play,  was 
admirable. 
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"WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1902. 
HOME  TEACHING  FOR  THE  BLIND 
The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the1 
Blind  call  attention  in  their  seventy- 
first  annual  report  to  the  progress  of  the , 
work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  I 
homes,  a  work  which  was  established 
nearly  two  years  ago.  Difficulties  that 
at  first  presented  themselves,  the  trus- 
tees say,  have  steadily  disappeared, 
and  the  number  of  those  applying  for 
instruction  is  constantly  increasing. 
Three  teachers  have  been  at  work  reg- 
ularly giving  lessons  In  reading  and 
writing  and  in  some  handicraft.  Now, 
owing  to  an  increased  appropriation,  it 
is  possible  to  employ  a  fourth  teacher 
and  to  cover  the  field  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  than  was  possible 
when  the  services  of  but  three  persons 
were  available. 

Speaking  of  what'the  teachers  have 
accomplished,  the  trustees  say:  "They 
have  carried  Intellectual  light  and 
comfort,  solace  and -encouragement  to 
I  a  large  number  of  men  and  women, 
whom  they  found  sitting  idle  in  dark- 
ness, grieving  for  their  deprivation  and 
I  mourning  over  their  affliction." 

By  this  noble  undertaking  it  is  hoped 
to  enable  most  of  the  adult  blind  to 
live  in  their  homes  with  "their  kith  and 
kin,"  and  among  their ,  neighbors  and 
!  friends,  instead  of  being  segregated  and 
shut  off  from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of 
society.  That  is,  as  the  movement 
gains  headway,  it  is  hoped  to.  make  the 
blind  feel  that  they  have  a  useful  and 
an  important  place  in  the  community. 

The  undertaking  is  one  that  recom- 
mends itself  and  appeals  to  all.    , 

System  Crangcrtut 

WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER     24.     1902 

THE  TREA  S  URE-  HO  USE 

OF  ST.  NICHOLAS 

When   Santa   Claus   Gets  His  Most  Fetching 
Toys  and  Games 

BY  A.    L.'  FOWLER 

OLD    St.    Nicholas,    besides    being    one 
of    the    most    generous     of    mortals 

•  'L  T"  0f  the  most  methodical! 
far-sighted  and  frugal  of  all  the  world's 
financiers.  He  is  what  one  might  call 
a  bargain  counter  fiend.  For  a  great 
many  articles  he  is  content  to  deal 
with  American  manufacturers,  but  when  it 
comes  to  toys,  games,  dolls  and  such  triflin- 
essentials  he  finds  it  cheaper  to  buy  in  the 
foreign  market,  even  though  a  duty  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  is  collected  by  our 
customs  officials. 

His  right  hand  men  in  this  country  are 
the  commission  merchants,  reenforced  by 
the  agents  of  the  largest  toy-dealing  houses 
So  far  as  this  Christmas  is  concerned,  his 
duties  are  simply  to  see  that  the  goods  are 
properly  received  and  distributed;  the  bur- 
den of  his  thoughts  and  responsibilities  is 
now  centred  in  the  supply  for  Deo.  25  1903 
for  Santa  Claus  always  keeps  one  whole 
year  m  advance  of  the  times. 

About  the  first  of  September  each  year 
the  foreign  representatives  of  the  laree 
commission  houses  of  the  United  States,  as 
■ :  of  many  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
begin  their  tour  of  European  countries  in 
search  of  commodities  for  the  next  year 
They  visit  the  large  factories  to  secure  llm- 

Sm  h«,  1ck  in  trade' nnd  out  lf  ^y  nove>- 

vfsft  IZ  ^  int™auoe1  since  the  previous 
samn,  \  "vf".  arranS<™ents  *>r  sending 
samples    to    their    houses    in    this    country 


They  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  large 
factories,  for  in  Germany  there  are  a  great 
many  small  ones  which  supply  articles 
greatly  in  demand  here;  and  some  agents 
even  make  a  specialty  of  travelling  out  of 
the  main  lines  into  small  villages  here 
and  there  where  a  whole  family  devotes 
itself  the  year  round  to  making  a  certain 
kind  of  toy.  Then  every  year  at  Leipzig 
there  is  a  great  fair,  at  which  thousands  of 
manufactured  articles  are  put  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  where  agents  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  gather  and  make  deals. 

From  about  the  middle  of  December  up 
to  March  these  samples  arrive  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  placed  upon  the  shelves 
of  commission  merchants,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  come  dealers,  rep- 
resenting large  and  small  houses,  who  wish 
to  find  the  article  likely  to  be  popular  in 
their  localities.  Their  orders  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  factory  abroad  from  which  the 
sample  came,  and  goods  arrive  here  some 
time  between  July  and  December.  Upon 
being  unloaded  from  the  ship  at  the 
wharves,  in  Boston,  for  instance,  the  duty 
of  the  commission  merchant  simply  is  to 
find  the  case,  see  that  it  is  properly  marked 
and  sent  to  its  destination.  It  is  not  opened 
by  him  or  otherwise  disturbed. 

The  shelves  which  hold  these  samples 
often  contain  from  500,000  up  to  more  than 
a  million  different  kinds  of  toys,  games, 
glassware,  crockery  and  the  many  other 
articles  so  prominently  displayed  about  this 
time  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores.  For 
instance,  of  dolls  there  may  be  1000  varieties 
strung  along  in  a  row.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  the  merchants,  at  times,  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  taste  displayed  by  various  pur- 
chasers. One  buyer  from  a  well-known 
town  on  the  Merrimac  River  invariably 
picks  out  a  doll  which,  though  large  in  size, 
,is  of  a  cheap  variety,  witnout  any  accom- 
plishments and  hopelessly  stiff  in  the  joints. 
Curiosity  led  a  salesman  to  ask  him  why 
he  always  bought  this  grade  of  doll,  in- 
stead of  a  smaller  but  better  kind.  "That  's 
easily  explained,"  said  the  buyer.  "The  for- 
eigners of  my  town  think  little  of  quality 
as  long  as  they  have  quantity.  They  are 
like  the  Irishman  who  went  into  a  shoe 
store  to  purchase  a  pair  of  boots.  Said  the  I 
salesman,  'What  size  boot  do  you  wear?'  j 
'Does  it  may  any  difference  in  the  price?'  ; 
was  the  answer.  'No,'  was  the  reply. 
'Well,  I  wear  size  number  eight,'  said  Pat, 
'but  if  I  can  get  number  elevens  for  the 
same  money,  wrap  me  up  a  pair  of -elev- 
ens.' " 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
heavy  duty  on  foreign  toys  and  games, 
they  can  be  imported  and  sold  here  at  a 
cost  considerably  below  that  of  the  home 
product,  and  still  afford  a  good  profit  to  the 
dealer.  The  reason  for  this  is  due  primarily 
to  cheap  factory  labor  abroad.  Then  there  I 
are  the.  families  spoken  of  which  devote 
themselves  the  year  round  to  making  toys 
or  parts  of  toys.  Whole  towns  are  populat- 
ed by  this  class — one  family  perhaps  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  making  of  doll's  arms, 
another  to  its  legs,  etc.,  and  when  enough 
are  made  up  they  are  placed  in  a  large 
basket  and  carried  away  to  a  factory,  where 
the  various  parts  are   put  together. 

While  New  York  gets  the  greater  part  of 
the  toys  coming  from  abroad,  and  distri- 
butes them  about  the  country,  Boston  has 
since  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  re- 
ceived no  less  than  4000  cases  of  toys  and 
games,  not  to  mention  the  thousands  of 
cases  of  crockery,  etc.  By  fan-  the  greater 
part  of  these  came  on  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Hamburg,  Boston  and  Baltimore; 
while  many- more  came  from  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp. 

From  England  come  only  a  few  toys  and 
games,  and  almost  all  of  these  are  of  con- 
tinental make,  sent  through  English  ports 
because  of  special  steamship  contracts. 
Once  in  a  while  a  case  or  two  is  brought 
from  Liverpool,  but  oftener  the  steamers 
from  Hull  carry  toys  to  us.  About  a 
dozen  houses  in  Boston  import  foreign 
toys.  The  heaviest  importing  begins  about 
July  1,  and  one  commission  house  had  no 
less  than  353  cases  of  toys  brought  here  by 
steamer  Assyria  during  the  month  of  July. 

Mechanical  toys  are  in  ,vogue  more  than 
ever  this  season,  but  in  all  the  four  thou- 
sand or  more  cases  landed  at  Boston,  there 
doubtless  was  not  one  which  had  such  an  In- 
teresting lot  of  games  inside  as  that  which 
was  brought  on  July  31  on  steamship  Sax- 
onda,  from  Liverpool.  It  was  consigned  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  and  may  now  be  found  in  the 
library  there. 
When  M.  Anagno3,  secretary  of  the  insti- 


tution, was  in  Paris  during  the  exposition, 
two  years  ago,  he  spent  considerable  time 
with  V.  E.  Kull,  the  head  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Berlin.  Among  other  things, 
they  talked  oyer  the  matter  of  toys  ana 
games  used  by  the  blind  children  in  their 
respective  institutions,  and  Mr.  Kull  prom- 
ised to  send  a  set  of  games  used  by  his  chil- 
dren. The  set  is  a  valuable  one.  The  boxes 
in  which  the  various  games  were  conveved 
are  made  apparently  of  leatherette,  with 
the  name  of  the  game  embossed  on  the 
cover,  with  also  Mr.  Kull's  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cover. 

Some  of  these  games  are  well  known  to 
Americans,  while  others  are  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively German.  All  of  the  rules  are 
printed  in  German  braille.  Braille  is  the 
reading  matter  made  by  sticking  a  stiletto, 
or  sharp-pointed  instrument,  through  paper, 
then  is  read  by  passing  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  over  the  rough  side  of  the  paper.  The 
letters  and 'words  are  known  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rough  spots  made  by  the  instru- 
ment. 

If  the  directions  on  these  German  games 
had  been  printed  in  the  American  braille, 
they  could  easily  be  read  py  the  pupils  in 
the  Perkins  Institution,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  all  in  German.  The  American 
braille  alphabet  differs  both  from  the  Ger- 
man and  the  English,  so  that  as  far  as 
practical  purposes  go  these  games  are  of 
little  value. 

Among  the  games  known  to  us  sent  in  this 
collection  are  dominos,  whist,  one  form 
of  solitaire,  questions  and  answers,  check- 
ers, steeplechase  and  lotto.  The  dom- 
inos are  made  of  metal  with  gilt  covering, 
and  with  the  dots  raised  so  that  they  maj- 
be  felt  by  the  blind.  As  they  are  metal  they 
escape  the  wearing  down  which  makes  the 
wooden  domino  gradually  worthless.  The 
pack  of  cards  for  whist  is  of  leatherette, 
with  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs  and  spades 
embossed  on  the  face.  Many  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  are  eager  whist 
players,  but  their  cards  are  the  ordinary, 
paper1  playing  cards  in  common  use,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  have  this 
braille  marking  on  the  backs.  Thus  two 
blind  people  can  very  well  participate  in  a 
game  with  two  seeing  friends,  the  latter 
merely  stating  what  they  have  played  each 
time. 

The  one  game  of  solitaire  sent  in  the  case 
was  the  same  as  our  marble  puzzle,  in 
which  by  a  succession  of  jumps  one  marble 
of  a  dozen  or  so  finally  lands  in  the  centre 
hole.  In  this  game  metal  pegs  are  used 
instead  of  marbles.  "Lustiges  Frage  Und 
Antwortspiel"  is  the  title  on  the  box  de- 
voted to  pleasant  questions  and  answers, 
and  is  the  same  as  our  game  in  which  one 
person  might  say:  "Is  your  mother  well?" 
with  the  answer  as  read  from  a  card 
"That 's  none  of  your  business."  "Damon- 
brettspiel"  marks  the  outside  of  the  box 
which  holds  the  game  of  checkers.  The 
board  is  unlike  a  regular  checkerboard  in 
that  it  has  holes  into  which  the  checkers 
fit,  so  that  the  blind  person  in  passing  Ms 
or  her  hand  over  the  checkers  might  not 
move  them  out  of  place.  Little  metal  knobs 
on  the  checkers  make  it  easy  to  remove 
them  from  the  holes.  "Post  und  Rosse- 
spiel"   is    their   game   of   steeplechase. 

Of  the  German  games,  there  are  "Fes- 
tungspiel,"  or  fortress  game;  "Wurfelspiel 
mlt  56  Karten,"  which  is  a  form  of  card 
playing,  with  dice;  "Die  Lustigen  Sieben," 
or  the  merry  seven;  "Glock  und  Hammer- 
spiel,"  another  game  in  which  dice  play  a; 
part,  with  beans  as  counters;  "Pyramide" 
is  a  game  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  wooden, 
rings  are  placed  on  metal  pegs  in  certain, 
ways;  "Steine  zum  Muhlenspiel,"  which, 
has  nine  blocks  and  pegs  for  each  of  tiwo 
players,  the  object  being  to  win  as  many 
of  the  opponents'  blocks  as  possible  by  cer- 
tain moves;  and  a  game  marked  "Poch- 
spiel,"  Which,  according  to  an  attendant  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  will  asuredly  never 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  for  with 
cards,  "spiel  marke,"  or  play  money,  and; 
one  or  two  other  things  of  the  like  it  is  too 
suggestive  of  gambling. 

One  dainty  object  in  the  collection  is  a 
notebook  for  the  blind,  small  enough  to  fit 
easily  into  a  coat  pocket,  with  a  braille 
plate  inside.  Larger  braille  plates  also 
were  sent,  also  stilettoes  and  a  board  and 
gauge,  the  latter  for  long  hand,  so  con4 
structed  that  it  makes  the  letters  of  unii 
form  size  and  keeps  the  lines  straight. 
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Ld  Recitations  by  Jacob  Wolloctatem 
™S  Marie  Flyim  violin  selections  by 
Masted Leon  Gibson,  Clarence  Hanilett 
Sd  Thomas  White,  closing  witha  med. 
leV  by  the  children's  orchestra.  All  of 
the  children  acquitted  themselves, 
finely  "he  entertainment  being  much 
enjoyed. 
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SINGLE   COMES,    SJS     CENTS 

~^^TZt  tke   Bol^Tpoit-Offlcc,  ffo^T^,,,,,,,,...        . 
"""'  mutter  of  the  second  clnst. 


The  News. 


DECEMBEE  27,   1902. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf  of 
Cambridge,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, left  an  estate  of  two  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  which 
seventy-seven  thousand  was  given  to 
charitable  institutions.  Her  will  of 
April  25,  filed  in  the  probate  court  last 
week,  provides  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
I  Blind. 
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Date t_Jt 

FOR    THE    BLIND    BABIES 

Charities  for  the  HUfcufolk  ^.Xt^ 
iv  in  the  public  eye  yesterday,  the  fl™toi 
thP  Twentieth  Century  musicales  at  the 
SSleffi !t  afternoon    -hich  have  fa 

6l^s^aScRr°oXnibaUn\of  Booth  Tar> 
in-tons   was   admirably   handled   b>    Mrs 
Smith    who  displayed  emotional   power  ..« 
a  hi-h  order,  as  well  as  much  artistic  reel- 
ing    The  various  characters  were  vividly 
definea  ted,  the  characterization  of  the  fasJ 
cinkting  Beaucaire  being  particularly  line 
Hfer  ability   as  an   imper senator   J^r  lowj 
Ditched,   well-modulated   voice,    her   grace- 
ful  gestures   and   pleasing  presence     made 
an    enlemhle   which    carried   her   audience 
^"and  showered  fresh  Uurelsjyji* 


p.9.?M95...M^§f...^?? 


Miss  Nellie  J.  Smfth  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  is 
spending  a  vacation  with  her  grand- 
father, Nahum  Smith  of  BedfqrdjtCfiet. 


JUNE-AUGUST.  1902.        NO.  4. 

THE   LIBRARY  POST.         \ 

The  bill  for  a  library  post,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  G.  P. 
Lawrence  in  the  last  Congress,  was  also 
reintroduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
many  men  of  prominence  in  postal,  public, 
educational  and  library  service.  From  a 
few  out  of  many  favorable  letters  on  the 
subject,  the  following  are  taken  : 

President  C.  W.  Eliot  writes  :  — 

I  have  written  to  our  representative,  Mr. 
McCall,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  library 
post.  I  have  said  to  him,  among  other  things, 
that  I  did  not  think  the  ordinary  letter  carriers 
ought  to  be  required  to  deliver  library  post  par- 
cels, and  that  an  especial  service  would  be  neces- 
sary in  large  places.  I  also  suggested  that,  if  the 
Government  was  reluctant  to  undertake  to  carry 
all  over  the  country  the  heavy  book  parcels  at 
such  low  rates,  it  might  try  an  interesting  experi- 
ment by  limiting  the  library  post  to  a  radius  of 
say  twenty  miles  from  the  post  office  where  the 
book  parcels  were  mailed.  I  cited  the  case  of 
Bermuda,  where  the  library  supported  by  the 
colony  has  the  privilege  of  sending  its  books  free 
to  any  part  of  the  island  and  of  a  free  return. 
Your  attention  has  doubtless  been  called  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Booklovers'  Library.  This 
private  company  undertakes  to  deliver  books 
within  certain  areas  at  very  low  rates. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Librarian  S.  W.  Foss,  Somerville,  Mass., 
says : — 

"House  to  house  delivery  by  library  post  or 
otherwise  would  be  equivalent  to  a  second  library 
in  this  city,  for  it  would  double  or  further  increase 
the  circulation  of  good  books." 

Librarian  C.  A.  Cutter,  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton,  Mass. :  — 

"  Cheap  library  postage  would  quadruple  the 
use  (among  doctors)  of  our  medical  library  and 
what  we  call  our  life  saving  service." 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Perkins'  Institution  for 
the  Blind :  — 

"The  blind  even  more  than  others  need  en- 
couragement in  reading.  [High  postal  rates 
insuperable  obstacle  to  libraries  for  the  blind.] 
Iu  Canada  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect 
for  they  have  adopted  free  transportation  of  books 
for  the  blind." 

Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Librarian.  Albany, 
N.  Y. :  — 

"  In  our  own  state  we  need  this  more  than 
anything  else  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  libraries, 
and  the  need  is  still  greater  in  less  thickly  popu- 
lated sections." 


Mr.  Solomon  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
ton  Public  Librar  to  Hon.  (,.  P. 
Lawrence,  Washington,  D.  <".: 

"  Therefore,"  after  referring  to  the  delivery  of 
books  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  from  the 
Central  to  branch  libraries,"!  address  you  to  add 
the  testimony  of  one  individual,  based  upon  some 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  this  service  and  it.= 
great  value,  and  to  express  the- hope  that  sooner 
or  later  the  National  Government  will  undertake 
it,  or  some  portion  of  it." 

Public  co-operation  in  the  library  post 
effort  is  solicited.  The  text  of  the  bill 
before  Congress  and  other  information  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Library  Post  Com- 
mittee, Cambridge,  Mass. 
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